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PREFACE 


There is no dearth of excellent books on psychoan¬ 
alysis. For the general public, however, they are of lit¬ 
tle practical value. They presuppose a knowledge of the 
subject and a familiarity with medical and analytic terms 
which the average reader does not possess. Moreover, 
they are, in the majority of cases, special monographs 
dealing with some definite detail of theory or practice 
from the exclusive point of view of one of the various 
schools of analysis. 

What I have attempted to do in the present volume is 
to sum up in a concise form the views of the greatest 
American and foreign analysts which at present are scat¬ 
tered in hundreds of books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles. 1 have, whenever possible, presented their 
thought in their own words, through either direct quota¬ 
tion or condensation. ' 

This is to be an unpartisan treatment of the subject. 
While I profess the deepest respect for Sigmund Fru’d, 
and believe that but for his scientific insight and his un¬ 
tiring labors, psychoanalysis would probably be to-day 
an undeveloped, inaccurate set of hypotheses, I hold that 
Jung’s and Adler’s theories are of inestimable value, and 
that no analysis would be complete which did not take 
into account the researches of the “ Zurich School ” and 
of the “ Individual Psychologists.” 

An unprejudiced perusal of the history of the analytic 
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movement has convinced me that personal animus was in 
the main responsible for the fact that the three great 
European analysts struck diverging paths. There arc, 
however, no irreconcilable differences separating their 
points of view. 

It is most gratifying to note that no such unpleasant 
feelings have disturbed the relations existing between men 
like White, Jelliffe, Jones and Kempf in the United 
States and Canada. 

Rising far above the level of personal likes and dis¬ 
likes, the American analysts have done much to unify 
the analytic theories into a coherent and inclusive system 
and to make psychoanalysis a means of reinterpretation 
of life and behavior. 

An effort has been made in the present book to avoid 
technical terms whenever the current vernacular offered 
adequate equivalents. The terminology of psychoanaly¬ 
sis being new and unusual, every analytical expression has 
been elucidated when first encountered. Should the 
reader’s memory fail him, he will find at the end of the 
book a glossary explaining in the simplest possible way 
the meaning of every new word employed by the new 
science. 

Andr£ Tridon, 

12 i Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

October n, 1919. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 


CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORY OF PSYCHOANALYTIC RESEARCH 

Psychoanalysis is a very young science. The world 
knew nothing of it until Freud delivered his first lectures 
on the subject in 1895. In those few years, however, 
psychoanalysis has made a deep impression on all the 
mental sciences and has especially revolutionized psychol¬ 
ogy, ethics and psychiatry. 

Its terminology, at first forbidding, has enriched the 
language with entirely new expressions, without which 
the cultured would find themselves helpless in psychologi¬ 
cal discussions. It has supplied not only physicians but 
artists, thinkers, sociologists, educators and critics, with a 
new point of view. It offers to the average man and 
woman a new rational code of behavior based on science 
instead of faith. 

A survey of the gradual development of psychoanalysis 
will make the novel point of view it has introduced into 
intellectual life more vital and more understandable. 

Psychoanalysis is too accurate a scientific instrument 
to be mastered in one day. It requires close application 
rather than flights of fancy, a painstaking study of all 
details rather than broad and facile generalizations. 

It was gradually brought into being by applying Claude 
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Bernard’s method, “ Look at facts over and over again, 
without previous bias, until they begin to tell you some¬ 
thing.” 

It must be studied in the same spirit. 

Socrates was probably the first thinker who realized the 
importance of the unconscious and of self-knowledge. 
His commandment: “Know Thyself” and his theory 
of “ intellectual midwifery ” remind one strangely of the 
modern analyst’s creed and methods. 

From Socrates to Charcot, however, very little prog¬ 
ress was accomplished in the practical study of the uncon¬ 
scious. The Stoics’ denial of pain, Kant’s pamphlet on 
" The power of the mind, through simple determination, 
to master morbid ideas," Feuchtersleben’s search for a 
harmony against which sickness could not prevail, merely 
paved the way for Mrs. Eddy’s religious therapeutics. 

At the end of the sixties, the study of the unconscious 
from a medical point of view suddenly spread over Eu¬ 
rope. Dr. Charcot of the Salpetriere made valuable ob¬ 
servations on the connection between suggestion and hys¬ 
terical symptoms. He denied, however, that any thera¬ 
peutic method could be established upon that basis. In 
Nancy, Dr. Berheim and Dr. Liebault came to the con¬ 
clusion that hypnotism could always be relied upon to 
bring about some change, however slight, for the better, 
in the course of functional diseases. In Sweden, Wetter- 
strand, influenced by Liebault’s writings, treated thou¬ 
sands of patients by the hypnotic rest cure and by sug¬ 
gestion in waking states. 

Austrian scientists were destined to throw an entirely 
new light upon the study of mental states, and -to devise 
a novel method of treatment for mental disturbances. 
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About 1880 an old Viennese physician, Dr. Breuer, 
had among his patients a young woman of twenty-one, 
suffering from curious hysterical symptoms, among them 
severe paralysis of the right arm, disturbance of eye- 
movements, a loss of the power to drink, almost com¬ 
plete aphasia, states of “ absence,” etc. 

The disturbances first appeared while the patient was 
nursing her father, to whom she was greatly attached, 
during the severe illness which led to his death. 

Dr. Breuer diagnosed the case as hysteria. He vainly 
tried to remove the symptoms through hypnotism, and for 
a while all he could do was to observe the development 
of the malady. This he did with unusual sympathy and 
interest. He noticed first that the patient in her states 
of “ absence ” mumbled strange words to herself; Breuer 
hypnotized her and made her repeat those words a great 
many times, causing her to reproduce for him the fancies 
which dominated her mind in her “ absences.” Those 
fancies were sad day dreams which commonly took as 
their starting-point the situation of a young girl beside 
the sick-bed of her father. 

Whenever she told those fancies she was for several 
hours restored to a normal condition. A few hours later 
the “ clouds ” reappeared and the newly created obses¬ 
sion had to be removed under hypnosis. 

One symptom, however, her inability to drink, van¬ 
ished entirely, without recurrence, after the fancy con¬ 
nected with it had been told in detail and with a great deal 
of emotion. 

She began to tell about her English governess whom 
she disliked greatly and of that woman’s little dog whom 
she abhorred. One day she saw the dog drink out of a 
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glass. She felt an intense disgust which she repressed 
out of conventional respect for the governess. 

After giving unrestrained expression in the hypnotic 
state to her hatred for the governess and the dog, and to 
her disgust over the dog’s action, the patient felt con¬ 
siderably relieved. When awakened she could take a 
glass and drink a large quantity of water. 

Her visual disturbances were also traced to a painful 
scene in which a strong emotion was repressed: The 
patient, with tears in her eyes, was sitting at the bedside 
of her dying father. The father suddenly asked what 
the time was. She tried to suppress the tears which 
blinded her, and to conceal them, and for that purpose 
raised her watch very close to her eyes, so that the dial 
seemed very large and distorted. The resultant symp¬ 
toms were an abnormal enlarging of the objects she saw 
and severe strabism. 

We come finally to the paralysis of her left arm. 

One night, while waiting for the surgeon who was com¬ 
ing from Vienna to operate on her father, she fell asleep, 
exhausted, her arm hanging over the back of her chair. 

She had a dream in which she saw a black snake coming 
out of the wall and creeping toward the bed. She tried 
to frighten the snake away by a motion of her right arm. 
But her arm had “ gone to sleep ” and she could not move 
it. Looking at the fingers of her right hand she saw 
them transformed into little snakes. Terrified by the 
combination of the dream and the anaesthesia of her arm, 
she tried to pray but could only utter a few Knglish sen¬ 
tences which turned out to be scraps of nursery rhymes. 
After this she continued to think and speak in English, 
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being unable to speak or understand her native tongue, 
which was German. 

Repeated descriptions of that frightful scene gradually 
removed the disturbance of her speech power. A little 
later the paralysis of her right arm and all the other 
symptoms disappeared completely. 

This method of investigation under hypnosis which 
Breuer’s patient called the “ talking cure ” or “ chimney 
sweeping,” and which Breuer designated as the “ cathar¬ 
tic method,” constituted a tremendous advance upon the 
mere suggestive technique under which commands were 
given to the patient and which precluded the possibility 
of any scientific inquiry. 

Breuer did not seem to realize the importance of his 
discovery, and only resumed his “ talking treatments ” 
when Freud, after studying under Charcot, returned to 
Vienna and prevailed upon him to do so. He and Freud 
practiced that method for a while, guiding the patient’s 
attention to the scene during which morbid symptoms had 
made their first appearance, and causing the patient to 
live it over and get rid, in the process, of the excitement 
he once repressed. 

They noticed that if the patient remained unmoved 
while reproducing the crucial scene, the process had no 
curative effect. Their conclusion was that the patient 
fell ill because the emotion developed in the crucial sit¬ 
uation had been prevented from escaping normally and 
had been “ converted ” into some abnormal physical or 
mental symptom. 

They discovered then one of the characteristics of neu¬ 
rotic processes, which Freud later called the “ regres- 
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sion.” The patient’s memory generally carried him back 
to a period antedating the crucial scene which ushered in 
the neurosis. This forced the analyst to occupy himself, 
not with the present but with the past. The regression 
sometimes led him back to the period of puberty. Some¬ 
times it even led him back to the years of childhood and 
infancy, which until then had not been accessible to any 
sort of investigation. Freud and Breuer were compelled 
to admit that every pathological experience presupposed 
an earlier one which, while not necessarily pathological 
in itself, lent a pathological character to the later occur¬ 
rence. 

Freud and Breuer soon parted company, as they dis¬ 
agreed upon the role which sexuality plays in the forma¬ 
tion of neuroses. But Freud has always expressed the 
most respectful gratitude to his old teacher and given him 
full credit for many things he himself originated. 

In 1893 Freud published the results of his first experi¬ 
ments, and in that year he gave up entirely the practice of 
hypnotism. 

The fanciful and mystical character of hynotism re¬ 
pelled him, as it repelled Jung, and when he discovered 
that some of his patients could not be hypnotized he de¬ 
cided to make his method of treatment independent of 
hypnotic suggestion. 

While studying with Bernheim in Nancy he had learned 
that, contrary to the current opinion, patients who have 
been hypnotized do not actually lose the memory of their 
somnambulic experiences. The memory of those experi¬ 
ences can be brought back in normal waking states, by 
persistent urging and by giving the patient the assurance 
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that he can remember all that took place during his som¬ 
nambulic “ trance.” 

Freud adopted that procedure with his patients. 
When he reached a point at which the patient declared 
that he knew nothing more, Freud assured him that his 
memory would return when he laid his hand on the pa¬ 
tient’s forehead. He abandoned that “ laying of hands ” 
later and simply let the patient speak on any subject that 
came to his mind, convinced that nothing could occur to 
the patient which did not bear directly or indirectly upon 
the “ sore spot ” in his unconscious. 

He decided to communicate his discoveries to the pub¬ 
lic by means of lectures. His first lectures, delivered in 
1895, attracted an audience of only three, Sadger, Ad¬ 
ler and Stekel. Sadger remained his faithful follower; 
Adler and Stekel struck out paths of their own. 

After studying a number of striking dreams his patients 
related to him, Freud came to the conclusion that the pa¬ 
tient’s dreams stand in a close connection with his mental 
conflict. He began to collect an enormous amount of 
material which was all assembled by 1896 and reduced to 
book form in 1899. 

In 1900 a group of Swiss physicians, led by C. G. 
Jung, began to treat patients according to the analytic 
method in Burgholzli, the clinic of psychiatry in Zurich. 
One after another, they went to confer with Freud, and 
in 1908 the first analytical congress took place in Salz¬ 
burg by invitation of Jung. The first result of that con¬ 
gress was the founding of a review, Jahrbuch fur Psycho- 
analytische uni Psychopathologische Forschungen, pub¬ 
lished by Bleuler and Freud and edited by Jung. 
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Freud, who had been violently attacked by every med¬ 
ical publication, and treated with scant courtesy at meet¬ 
ings where he read reports of his cases, found in the 
Zurich men faithful supporters. Most of his followers 
came to him by way of Zurich. 

The Zurich school developed cleverly the association 
experiments initiated by the Wundt School, and thus 
bridged the chasm between experimental psychology and 
psychoanalysis. 

Jung propounded also the important theory of “ com¬ 
plexes ” or groups of emotional ideas in a repressed state. 

The second psychoanalytic congress took place in Nur¬ 
emberg in March, 1910. A certain disharmony was no¬ 
ticeable among those present. The International Psy¬ 
choanalytic Association was organised, with Jung as 
chairman and Ricklin as secretary. It was also decided 
to publish a journal “ to foster and further the science 
of psychoanalysis as founded by Freud, both as pure psy¬ 
chology and in its application to medicine and the mental 
sciences, and to assist the members in their efforts to ac¬ 
quire and to spread psychoanalytic knowledge.” 

The Viennese group opposed the project and Adler 
expressed publicly his fear of a possible censorship and 
limitation of scientific freedom by Freud. 

The new journal Zentralblatt fur Psychoanalyse, was 
to be edited by Freud and the first issue appeared in 
September, 1910. 

The third congress took place at Weimar in Septem¬ 
ber, 1911, the fourth one in Munich in September, 1913, 
both of them with Jung as chairman. Jung was re¬ 
elected chairman of the International Psychoanalytic As¬ 
sociation, although two-fifths of the members refused him 
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their support. “We took leave from one another,” 
Freud wrote on that occasion, “ without feeling the need 
to meet again.” 

The dissensions which had been breeding for some time 
brought about two secessions in the psychoanalytic group. 

Adler left the Vienna group shortly before the Wei¬ 
mar congress and the Swiss school seceded soon after¬ 
ward. Adler founded a new group called the Society 
for Free Psychoanalysis, then abandoned altogether the 
word “ psychoanalysis ” and designated his teaching an 
“ Individual Psychology.” While psychoanalysis under 
Freud’s guidance endeavored to show that all ego striv¬ 
ings were tinged with sexuality, Adler insisted that all sex¬ 
ual feelings contained an admixture of egotism. He 
traced the origin of the neurosis to a real or imaginary 
feeling of inferiority due to some organ deficiency. 

The Swiss school, many members of which were clergy¬ 
men, modified Freud’s sexual theories so as to bring 
about a reconciliation between psychoanalysis on the one 
hand, and traditional ethics and religion on the other. 
This they did by assuming that certain elements consid¬ 
ered by Freud as sexual are purely symbolical and hence 
conventionally unobjectionable. 

In a letter dated September 5, 1919, Jung, asked to 
define his attitude to the various schools of psychoanalysis, 
wrote me that he was trying to reconcile the contradic¬ 
tory views through a theory of attitude and a different 
appreciation of symbolism. He was working on a book 
on the Problem of Attitude and Types of Attitude. 
His present views concerning Freud and Adler are pre¬ 
sented, he added, in his “ Collected Papers on Analytical 
Psychology,” pp. 299, 336, 367, sqq. 
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The Zurich method, especially as applied by pastors, 
pays little attention to tracing the neurosis to its actual 
source in childhood but prescribes inner concentration, 
religious meditation, etc. 

Whether one sides with one of the three schools or, 
as the author does, finds in every one of the three points 
of view suggestions of value in the study of every case, 
(for in certain patients the sex element is more accen¬ 
tuated, in others parental influences in a symbolic or de- 
sexualized form are clearly paramount, in others a feel¬ 
ing of inferiority dominates the situation, the three ele¬ 
ments being always present), only a thorough study of 
Freud’s writings can enable the student to acquire a dear 
understanding of psychoanalysis. 

His “ Papers on Hysteria,” his “ Contributions to the 
Sexual Theory” and his “Interpretation of Dreams,” 
constitute the foundation of modern psychoanalysis. 

His book on “ Wit and the Unconscious ” and on the 
“ Psychopathology of Everyday Life ” furnished the first 
examples of application of the analytical theory to aes¬ 
thetic themes and to normal actions. In “ Totem and 
Taboo ” he has discussed the problems of race psychol¬ 
ogy in the light of analytical psychology. 

Practical applications of the analytical method to the 
study of art and letters have been published by Karl 
Abraham, Otto Rank, Ricklin and others who have 
shown that myths, fairy tales and hero legends are akin 
to the infantile scenes of many of our dreams and consti¬ 
tute, so to speak, the day-dreams of the human race in its 
infancy. 

Psychoanalysis found ready acceptance in Austria, 
Germany, England and the British colonies. 
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France showed herself rather unreceptive. Mpri- 
cheau-Beauchant of Poitiers was the first Frenchman 
accept it openly. Regis and Henard of Bordeaux ac¬ 
cepted it in part, rejecting only the Freudian symbolism. 

Italy has taken very little interest in the new science. 

Psychoanalysis was introduced in Holland by Jel- 
gersma, rector of the University of Leyden, in 1904, and 
has been studied by Van Emden, Van Ophuijsen and Van 
Renterghem particularly from the theoretical side. 

In Sweden, Poul Bjerre, Wetterstrand’s successor, gave 
up his practice of hypnosis to join the Freudian school. 

In Norway, A. Vogt of Christiania mentioned psycho¬ 
analysis in a book on psychiatry published in 1907. 

In Russia psychoanalysis is generally known. Wulff 
of Odessa, Ossipof and Bernstein of Moscow, and Pov- 
nitzki of Petrograd, have published numerous articles on 
the subject. 

In Poland the practice and literature of psychoanalysis 
have been introduced by L. Jekels. 

In the autumn of 1909 psychoanalysis was officially in¬ 
troduced to the scientists of America when Freud and 
Jung were invited by Stanley Hall of Clark University 
to come and lecture on Psychoanalysis. S. Ferenczi ac¬ 
companied them. Canada was represented by Ernest 
Jones of Toronto University, the United States by A. A. 
Brill of New York. Professor James J. Putnam of Har¬ 
vard, who, until then, had been rather sceptical in his 
attitude toward psychoanalysis, befriended the new move¬ 
ment on which he delivered many lectures. A. A. Brill 
began to translate Freud’s work into English, an under¬ 
taking which required infinite effort and a great deal of 
ingenuity, for Freud’s technical terms were very novel at 
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the time and equivalents had to be coined for them in 
English. 

Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe of New York City has made 
valuable contributions not only to the technique of the 
psychoanalytic treatment but to the applications of the 
psychoanalytic point of view in other fields. 

He has suggested a new method for handling the more 
dynamic transference situations (see Chapter XIX) 
which arise in dementia praecox and the manic-depressive 
psychoses. In collaboration with Louise Brink he has 
published a study on “ The Role of Animals in the Un¬ 
conscious,” outlining a new method for the understanding 
of cultural fossils in the individual unconscious and their 
recognition when used as symbols. 

He has developed the Freudian conceptions of dis¬ 
placement and conversion which he considers as the or¬ 
igin not only of neuroses but of certain so-called organic 
diseases. The technique likely to deal adequately with 
such conditions must follow, he thinks, the Freudian for¬ 
mulas, although he considers that those formulas can be 
improved upon. 

His studies along this line are comprised in his contri¬ 
butions on “ Psoriasis as an Hysterical Conversion Syn¬ 
drome” and “Hypertension Nephritis and its Uncon¬ 
scious Psychogenic Foundations.” 

Finally, Dr. Jelliffe has occupied himself with the ques¬ 
tion of mass psychotherapy and the part played by the ar¬ 
tist in freeing the unconscious of the population and thus 
helping to keep the masses mentally healthy. He has an¬ 
alyzed from that point of view many plays and novels, 
such as “ Eyes of Youth,” “ Peter Ibbetson,” “ Dear 
Brutus,” “ The Willow Tree,” “ The Yellow Jacket,” 
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“ The Jest,” “ I, Mary MacLane.” He has in prep¬ 
aration a volume on Ibsen’s plays treated in the same 
manner. 

William H. White, superintendent of Saint Elizabeth 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., has amplified the Adlerian 
doctrine of organ inferiority but should not be described 
as an Adlerian in the narrow sense of the word. His 
feeling about the psychoanalytic movement is that it has 
come to be so inclusive that there is plenty of room for 
all the points of view that are emphasized by the different 
movements. Each one of the movements has contributed 
something valuable, and he thinks it is more important 
to see the value of each contribution than to become im¬ 
mersed in disputes as to their priority or relative impor¬ 
tance. 

White’s personal contribution to the psychoanalytic 
movement is largely along the lines of correlating it with 
fundamental scientific principles as exhibited in other 
branches of knowledge. He has done this in his “ Mech¬ 
anisms of Character Formation.” He has pointed out, 
there and in various other works, that the principles in¬ 
volved in psychoanalysis are the same principles which 
obtain throughout the biological sciences. In making 
this correlation he has examined some of the current anti¬ 
thetical concepts, such as mind and body, individual and 
environment, functional and organic, germ plasm and 
soma, and has shown that those concepts have become 
static and need revaluation in order to be useful in the 
present stage of development. He has shown that the 
distinctions between these pairs of opposites are by no 
means as rigid as has heretofore been supposed, and that 
a revaluation of these concepts which tends to do away 
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with the clear-cut distinctions between them, makes them 
more useful, more fluid, more dynamic. In “ The Dis¬ 
eases of the Nervous System,” written in collaboration 
with Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, he has built up a concept of 
the individual as a biological unit with reactions at the 
various levels and shown the interrelations of these sev¬ 
eral reacting levels. This is a distinctly new note in neu¬ 
rology. 

Dr. Edward J. Kempf, of Washington, D. C., sub¬ 
scribes to Freud’s view of the influence exerted upon the 
personality by repressed wishes, and to Freud’s inference 
that the wishes which cause, directly or indirectly, most, 
if not all, pathological adaptations, are essentially sexual. 
But he rejects Freud’s theory of the “ conversion ” of 
libido, or what is being termed “ psychic energy,” into 
physiological or physical derangements. He follows the 
James-Lange theory of the peripheral origin of the emo¬ 
tions in the sense organs of the visceral and circulatory 
systems. We are compelled to think with our muscles 
by our cravings as they seek for appropriate stimuli. 
Wishes and cravings continue active until they are neu¬ 
tralized through acquiring appropriate counterstimulu- 
tion. The repressed wish flows from the heightened pos¬ 
tural tension of the segment in which it had its origin. 
The segment becomes conditioned through years of expe¬ 
riences to seek relatively well-defined types of stimuli 
which alone have the capacity to neutralize (satisfy) the 
craving. When these conditioned needs happen to be ta¬ 
booed by society as unjust, asocial or perverse, or are un¬ 
obtainable, the foundation of the neurotic or psychotic 
personality is established. 

Kempf s book, “ The Autonomic Functions of the Per- 
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sonality,” opens a new chapter in the psychology of the 
emotions and the part they play in the personality make¬ 
up of the individual. It strikes a note distinctly in ad¬ 
vance of Adler’s theory of organ inferiority, but like 
that theory founds character traits in definitely located 
neuro-physiological processes. Recent advances in the 
anatomical and physiological knowledge of the autonomic 
nervous system and its relations to the glands and the 
visceral and somatic musculature have made his work 
possible. 

Kempf sees in the autonomic nervous system the prim¬ 
itive means for recording the inherent cravings — or¬ 
ganic needs — of the individual and in the cerebro-spinal 
or projicient nervous system the means for so relating 
the organism to its environment as to secure a neutraliza¬ 
tion of these needs — a satisfaction of its cravings. 
From this point of view the familiar psychoanalytic prob¬ 
lems of the conflict, repression, and the unconscious re¬ 
ceive a new interpretation in anatomo-physiological 
terms. The energy of the repression is seen as bound up 
in visceral tonicities and postural tensions and a distinctly 
new viewpoint is opened up for a consideration of many 
obscure visceral and neuro-psychiatric problems. 

Kempf has suggested a new classification of mental 
disturbances which will be presented in detail in Chapter 
XV. 

There are several periodicals, most of them in the 
German language, devoted to psychoanalysis. 

To the “ Jahrbuch fur Psychoanalytische und Psycho- 
pathologische Forschungen ” and the “ Zentralblatt fur 
Psychoanalyse ” which I mentioned above, I shall add 
“ Imago,” a bi-monthly founded by Freud in 1912, edited 
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by 0 . Rank and H. Sachs, and containing among other 
things extensive bibliographies of studies on the applica¬ 
tion of psychoanalysis to the mental sciences. 

In January, 1913, the “ Internationale Zeitschrift fur 
Aerztliche Psychoanalyse ” was founded by Freud and 
edited by S. Ferenczi and O. Rank. It covers the same 
field as the Zentralblatt which later it replaced. Besides 
this, Freud publishes at varying intervals monographs 
entitled “ Freud’s Schriften zur angewandten Seelen- 
kunde.” 

Adler and Fortmuller founded in 1913 the “Zeit¬ 
schrift fur Individuale Psychologie ” which presents the 
views of the Adlerian school. Adler is the editor of a 
monograph series entitled “ Schriften des Vereins fur 
freie Psychoanalytische Forschung.” 

The only Journal published in English is the “ Psycho¬ 
analytic Review,” which aims to be catholic in its ten¬ 
dencies, a faithful mirror of the psychoanalytic movement 
and to represent no schisms or schools but a free forum 
for all. 

It contains besides original articles, a very extensive 
digest of all the periodical literature. It is edited by 
Dr. William A. White and Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, and is 
now in its sixth year. 

The “ Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease ” and 
the “ Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs ” have 
also supplied the English reading public with many special 
psychoanalytic studies. 



CHAPTER II 


THE UNCONSCIOUS AND THE URGES 

Psychoanalysis is not a panacea for all mental ills. 
It is much less and much more than that. It attempts 
to rectify but few mental abnormalities. At the same 
time, psychoanalytic information, if widely disseminated 
would probably prevent every mental disturbance which 
is not the result of temporary or permanent organic de¬ 
terioration, but which is psychogenic, that is. due to 
purely unconscious causes. 

For psychoanalysis is not merely a new theory of the 
unconscious; it is a practical method of studying the un¬ 
conscious. Matter-of-fact minds manifest a justified im¬ 
patience when encountering the countless hypotheses and 
definitions offered by academic psychologists. Defining 
the unconscious, the foreconscious and the subconscious, 
dilating on the relative merits of the terms consciousness 
and awareness, is a most barren form of mental gymnas¬ 
tics. 

Bergson’s vital urge is an interesting conceit, as long 
as we do not care to know’ its origin or its goal; his 
theory of dreams is plausible but we should not seek in 
it a solution for the riddle of our sleeping fantasies. His 
distinction between thoughts that float on the surface of 
our consciousness like dead leaves on a pool and those 
that, like unto rain drops, merge immediately with the 
rest of our mental acquisitions, supplies the reader with 
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by O Rank and ' anc * 80 statements about ideas 

thines extens ; ' tne P orta ^ s consciousness. Those pleas- 
t i on of ^ J ided assertions, however, are unilluminating to 
t„ student of real life. They have no practical applica¬ 
tion in the life of the average human being. 

Psychoanalysis will supersede entirely the guesswork 
of academic psychologists, bent on generalizing about 
character, tendencies, instincts. Psychoanalysis is not in¬ 
terested in mental states as such; it aims at tracing their 
origin and at bringing about their removal when they 
prove harmful to the individual. 

It seeks to direct into useful channels mental activities 
which are a dangerous or a wasteful display of energy. 
It searches the unconscious, not for literary illustrations 
and similes, but for positive, scientific, practical informa¬ 
tion concerning the operations of the mind. 

Before Freud began his experiments, the unconscious 
had been regarded as the province of the theoretical psy¬ 
chologists who simply filled it with their own personal 
fancies, then took those fancies out, one by one, and 
described them to us. Practical men sneered at the 
word “ unconscious ” and ignored the possibilities which 
its study held out for many sciences. 

Our unconscious is a tremendous storage-plant full of 
potential energy which can be expended for beneficial or 
harmful ends. Like every apparatus for storing up 
power, it can be man’s most precious ally, if man is 
familiar with it and, hence, not afraid of it. Ignorance 
and fear, on the other hand, can transform a live electric 
wire into an engine of destruction and death. 

Many indeed are l^ie mental disturbances which are 
due to some fear, induced in its turn by lack of under- 
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standing of some perfectly simple unconscious process. 

Let us illustrate our meaning: A noise wakes us up 
at night. The darkness, the half stupor out of which we 
are painfully struggling, conspire to exaggerate the sound 
we have perceived and to endow it with a sinister import. 
Our heart beats wildly, our breathing is impeded, we may 
perspire profusely, we may be even too weak to move 
a limb. We press the switch, we flood the room with 
light and behold: a very small mouse was trying to drag 
a nut shell into his hole. As soon as we establish a 
direct connection between the insignificant cause and the 
sinister effect, the effect shrinks to the size of its cause; 
the anxiety which a minute ago tortured us appears to us 
preposterous. That mouse may wake us up again, but 
we shall not go into a cold sweat on its account. We 
shall get a cat or buy a trap or seal up the mouse hole. 

Roughly speaking, the task of the analyst consists in 
helping the patient to trace a certain mental anxiety 
which is assuming an exaggerated importance to its actual 
cause, which, nine times out of ten, is as insignificant as 
a small mouse, and, in making him laugh over the incon¬ 
gruous disproportion between the minute cause and its 
gigantic effect, after which, analyst and patient can con¬ 
sult with each other as to whether a cat or a trap will 
be best to prevent further disturbances of the peace. 

In other words, we shall not treat the patient for heart 
trouble, difficulty in breathing or weakness of the limbs, 
unless we have made sure that there was no mouse in 
the room. We shall throw a flood of light into the room 
and locate the mouse or at least its hiding-place. 

Old fashioned medicine was too frequently guilty of 
the sin with which we have charged academic philoso- 
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phers. It too often took a label for an explanation. 

A young woman may be taken sick with vomiting fits. 
Nothing she ate seems responsible for that gastric dis¬ 
turbance. No physiological condition, such as preg¬ 
nancy, can be invoked as a cause. The family physician 
gravely diagnoses “ hysterical vomiting.” 

A child goes to school and is affected in the same way 
without any apparent cause. He is sent home and the 
trouble diagnosed as “ school nausea.” 

In other words, people who vomit without any physio¬ 
logical reason can be said to be suffering from “ hyster¬ 
ical ” or “ school ” vomiting. And, inversely, “ hyster¬ 
ical vomiting ” or “ school nausea ” are conditions in 
which people vomit without any apparent cause; which is 
extremely illuminating and helpful. 

Ascribing a name to such symptoms and prescribing 
a tonic will not prevent the mysterious symptoms from 
reappearing or becoming habitual. Analyzing the 
trouble on the other hand according to the methods de¬ 
vised by Freud, Jung, Adler, Jelliffe, White and Kempf, 
will bring to the patient’s consciousness the unconscious 
forces which produced the disturbance. 

When both woman and child are made to realize that 
they may have harbored a grudge against a husband or 
a teacher who did not respond to their craving for atten¬ 
tion, and in a morbid way forced their environment to 
offer them compensation for that slight, they may take 
a saner view of their trouble. Some simple readjustment 
may be suggested in both cases. 

The vomiting woman and child were the victims of 
their unconscious. Something, of which they were not 
aware, compelled them to perform actions of a distress- 
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ing nature. They were like a subject to whom a hypno- 
tizer has given a command, for instance, to arise at five 
o’clock and then go and knock at some one’s door. The 
subject will carry out the command but will not remember 
the hypnotic scene and will substitute for the command, 
which has become unconscious, some perfectly plausible 
reason for performing the acts prescribed by the hypno¬ 
tist. 

On the other hand when the memory of the hypnotic 
scene is re-awakened, as Liebault and Bernheim have 
shown can be done, the subject readily realizes the ab¬ 
surdity of the excellent reasons he gave for his peculiar 
behavior. 

Our woman and child suffering from nausea would in 
all likelihood assure us that the heat or something they 
ate, saw or heard, had distressed them. The hypnotized 
subject would tell us that he heard moans in the other 
person’s room and was trying to offer help, or some 
other story of the same type. And all of them would 
be perfectly sincere. Their fabrications would be purely 
unconscious and no one would be justified in impeaching 
their good faith. 

They would tell us what they were conscious of, but 
their behavior would be prompted by psychic forces of 
which they are unconscious. 

Our unconscious can be described as the sum of all 
the experiences of our life. Some can be readily made 
conscious, are easily recalled, and are constantly at our 
disposal; some have been apparently forgotten, and can¬ 
not be brought easily to consciousness, except through 
special efforts, either because they were too trifling, or 
because their unpleasant or painful character caused them 
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to be repressed and to sink, so to speak, to the bottom of 
our unconscious. 

We discover the presence of some of those repressed 
ideas only through the disturbances they may produce, 
even as astronomers sometimes discover the existence of 
an unseen planet by observing the influence it has on the 
course of other celestial bodies. 

The unconscious has been likened by Stanley Hall to 
an iceberg which proceeds on its voyage regardless of the 
direction of the wind. Most of the berg, however, is 
hidden under the surface and it is by powerful currents, 
invisible to the casual observer, and not by the wind, that 
the mass of floating ice is being driven irresistibly toward 
its goal. 

Many of the ideas, desires, cravings, which we have 
repressed in the course of our life, for the reason that 
they did not fit in with the environment in which we 
were bom, continue to live a life of their own in our un¬ 
conscious mind. For nothing in human nature can be 
suppressed or annihilated. Those unconscious ideas 
which at times exert a mysterious influence upon our con¬ 
duct and upon our mental and physical health, have been 
designated by psychoanalysts as complexes. Interrelated 
groups of complexes are called constellations of com¬ 
plexes. 

Those complexes, which represent points of collision 
between a vital urge and the ruthless world of reality, act 
much like steam in a boiler. They constantly seek an 
outlet. If the boiler is strong and supplied with a good 
safety-valve, no explosion will take place. If the human 
specimen is healthy, without organic defects and can in¬ 
dulge in a reasonable amount of pleasurable activity, no 
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mental or physical disturbance may take place. Given 
a certain weakness somewhere, with no mental or physi¬ 
cal safety-valve, and the repressed urges may assert them¬ 
selves through a neurosis, a psychoneurosis, a psychosis or 
a perversion, converting themselves at times into strange 
physical symptoms, which do not seem traceable to any 
apparent physical cause. 

What are then the elements which seek an outlet and 
through what mechanism are they repressed? 

There is in man something which for lack of a better 
word we would designate after Bergson as the “ vital 
urge ” and which operates in three directions. 

Man must be fed and hence impelled by a certain urge 
to seek sufficient food. He must be impelled by some 
urge to perpetuate his species. He must avoid encoun¬ 
ters with harmful stimuli. 

We may then speak of a nutrition urge, of a sex urge 
and of a safety urge. The normal satisfaction of those 
three urges is always accompanied by a feeling of pleas¬ 
ure or, at least, of well being. Their denial is always 
accompanied by a feeling of displeasure or discomfort. 

The three urges have been greatly developed by civil¬ 
ization and partake of its complexity. Desire for food 
awakened in man a desire to extend his domination over 
a certain territory from which he derived his food supply 
and to drive away from it other individuals when he 
could not extend his domination over them. The will-to- 
power was born. That will-to-power, gratified or un¬ 
gratified, became a source of egotism. The ego, weak 
in the animals, became extraordinary powerful in man. 
Animals are static, man seeks constantly a higher level. 

The nutrition-power-ego urge may be located in the 
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cranial division of the autonomic nervous system whose 
function is the upbuilding of the body (the vagus nerve 
causes saliva and gastric juice to flow, slows down the 
heart and activates intestinal peristalsis). 

The sex urge is still connected nervously with the func¬ 
tion of voiding the urine and feces as it was anatomically 
in primitive animals. It might be designated as the sex- 
excretion urge and located in the sacral division of the 
autonomic nervous system which regulates the bladder, 
rectum and genitals. 

The safety urge is located in the sympathetic or thorac- 
ico-lumbar division of the autonomic nervous system 
whose fibers extend all over the organism and which at 
every point balances and opposes the specific action of the 
cranial and sacral divisions. 

In emergencies the sympathetic fibers stop the flow 
of saliva and of gastric juice, release sugar from the liver, 
cause the heart to beat faster and interrupt sexual ac¬ 
tivities, thus stopping all display of energy which is not 
directly necessary in a struggle and supplying more en¬ 
ergy to the skeletal muscles. 

In the normal individual, the safety urge preserves the 
organic equilibrium, only overthrowing the ego and sex 
urge when a specific danger has to be warded off. 

The realm of the urges is both mental and physical: 
the self-protection urge will ward us against a fall and 
against speaking the wrong word, the ego-power urge will 
prompt us to lie about our social standing or to assault a 
possible rival. 

The self-protection urge is so important that whenever 
it appears to be deficient in an individual, that individual 
is taken in hand by society. Anyone exposing himself 
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uselessly to danger or death is soon restrained by the 
authorities. 

As Kempf says, “ The whole question of the individ¬ 
ual’s successful struggle for life depends upon what stim¬ 
uli in the environment cause fear reactions in the auton¬ 
omic apparatus.” The fear of danger and the craving 
for self-protection in animals are not entirely instinctive 
but partly acquired. Hunters entering virgin territories 
can approach game without precautions or concealment; 
the young of many animals which in their adult state 
carefully avoid man’s nearness, are often unafraid and 
lend themselves to painless handling, unless imitation of 
their panicky elders compels them to go through flight 
motions. 

Kempf tells the following incident, illustrating the 
workings of the self-protection urge and its unconscious 
character: “ I well remember an experience while walk¬ 

ing across a field. As my foot was descending in the 
stride, a partly coiled something caught my eye, lying 
very near the place where the foot was to touch the 
ground. Instantly the leg supporting the body reflexly 
projected it onward and the foot which had descended too 
far to be retracted was extended out of danger by a 
movement which started as a step but terminated in a 
leap. Painful visceral reactions seem to have started be¬ 
fore the perception of a snake was formed. The auton¬ 
omic reflex activities are quicker than perception. 

The sex urge and the ego urge are far from being as 
necessary for the individual’s survival as the self-protec¬ 
tion and nutrition urge. Society affects to ignore their 
existence and in certain cases denies it entirely. While 
a prisoner is kept forcibly alive and is not allowed to 
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commit suicide or to injure himself physically, no gratifi¬ 
cation is vouchsafed to his sexual desires or any other 
craving for pleasure, and his personality disappears, his 
name being replaced by a number; he is shorn of all 
power over himself and others; his opinion on any sub¬ 
ject is completely disregarded. 

The sex urge has been designated by Freud as the 
sexual libido, a term which unless carefully explained 
leads to many misunderstandings. In the Freudian sense 
of the word, sexual must not be considered as synonymous 
with genital, but includes all the pleasurable physical 
activities which in the infant resemble the primary and 
secondary sexual activities of the adult, and include prim¬ 
itive infantile suggestions of later perversions, all activ¬ 
ities which Freud has grouped under the rubric of “ poly¬ 
morphous perverse activities ” and which at puberty are 
clearly differentiated into genital and nongenital activi¬ 
ties. 

It may be said that in a general way the conscious aim 
of this urge is physical pleasure, its unconscious aim pro¬ 
creation. 

The ego urge constitutes the main difference between 
man and the animals. Animals, as I said before, are 
static. Beavers erect their dams and bees build their 
combs according to formulas which do not seem to have 
changed through the ages and which are not, judging 
from the observations made during several centuries, 
likely to change considerably in the near future. 

Man, on the contrary, is constantly modifying his 
formulas. He is constantly inventing new devices. Ani¬ 
mals either adapt themselves to their environment and sur¬ 
vive, or fail to adapt themselves and die off. Man 
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adapts his environment to his needs. Primitive man 
first walked, then he tamed various animals available as 
mounts, then hitched vehicles to them, then substituted 
steam and, later, electricity for horse or ox power, then 
soared helplessly above the earth, then developed as much 
freedom and more speed in the air than on the surface of 
the earth. The ego urge is a source of restlessness, dis¬ 
content and ambition, creating desire to reach a new 
level, preferably a higher one. 

While the Freudian school has attributed an extreme 
importance to sex, an observation made frequently by 
Lombroso would suggest that the ego urge was more 
stubborn in its striving for expression than the sex urge. 
Hypnotized subjects can be made to accept the suggestion 
that their sex has been changed; men readily accept the 
fiction that they are women. Men and women on the 
other hand will resist stubbornly the suggestion that their 
social status has been diminished and the resistance they 
present to the hypnotizer who tries to make them play a 
menial or humiliating role generally leads to their awak¬ 
ening. The yellow press, in its efforts to appeal' to the 
multitude, fills its columns with news which gratifies the 
disparaging instincts of its readers, murders, scandals, 
stories of deceit and dishonesty, all of which by display¬ 
ing other people’s inferiority, flatter the readers’ ego. 
Any moral weakness exhibited by the powerful and 
wealthy lends itself to screaming headlines. 

The ego urge permeates every relation of life, even 
the purely sexual relations. “ The test of real love,” Ad¬ 
ler says, “ would be the fact that the loved person would 
be allowed to preserve his or her personality. The aver¬ 
age love relation, on the contrary, is the more pleasant 
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to each partner as one of them seems to sacrifice some of 
his personal worth, thus increasing the personal worth of 
the other. There is a continuous tendency to put one’s 
love partner to some tests and possibly to humiliate him 
or her slightly thereby. Then jealousy comes into play, 
revealing the desire of the jealous partner to monopolize 
the object of his love, and in a measure pleasing the sus¬ 
pected person, as being an evidence of his or her worth 
and attraction to others.” 

We must always bear in mind that the three main 
urges, like all human phenomena, are closely related and 
can never be considered as absolute entities. Sucking the 
mother’s nipple which in the infant is primarily an activ¬ 
ity meant to secure food, develops into a semi-sexual ac¬ 
tivity totally unrelated to nutrition and from which kiss¬ 
ing originates. The physical pleasure a Don Juan de¬ 
rives from a new conquest increases his egotism and his 
sense of power; and reciprocally Don Juan’s newly ac¬ 
quired sense of power and increased egotism, revealed 
by certain attitudes, postures, buoyancy, mental and phys¬ 
ical may increase his sexual pleasures by vouchsafing him 
new conquests, etc. A great egotist may be so filled with 
a sense of his importance that he will desire an increase 
in protection commensurate with the growth of his real 
or imaginary power, etc. 
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THE REPRESSION OF THE URGES 

A HUMAN couple placed alone on the earth, supplied 
with plenty of food and surrounded by a harmless fauna, 
would not have to repress many of their urges. They 
could avoid collisions with obstacles, falls from elevated 
points or into pits, the broiling sun or the chilling rain, 
satisfy without reservation their various cravings for 
pleasure, rule despotically over their environment, and as 
long as desire made them the two incomplete halves of a 
human unit, they could live on without severe strife. 

In other words such a couple in such an environment, 
Adam and Eve in an earthly paradise, could thrive with¬ 
out developing their sense of reality. As soon as a bil¬ 
lion or more human beings must disport themselves on 
the surface of the same planet, conditions change entirely. 
Collisions between moving objects are less avoidable than 
collisions between a moving object, on the one hand, and 
a motionless obstacle on the other; proprietary interest of 
the male in one female and of one female in one male, 
and the unsynchronized manifestations of pleasure crav¬ 
ings in variously constituted individuals prevent the un¬ 
regulated expression and gratification of desire on the 
part of individuals and couples; no one couple can any 
longer tyrannize over the earth. Every individual and 
every couple must develop a keen sense of reality or come 
to grief, physically or mentally. 

29 
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The acquisition of a sense of reality is a slow process in 
the life of the individual. For heredity does not seem to 
carry that characteristic from generation to generation. 
Reality is the enemy against which we struggle all our 
life, trying all the while to minimize the harm it may 
infl irt upon us. The compromise which most of us fin¬ 
ally reach with reality is at best a shaky arrangement 
which has to be revised frequently. In that struggle the 
strongest and the weakest go down in defeat. 

The struggle begins early in life. Before birth the hu¬ 
man being finds itself in a state of unconditional omnipo¬ 
tence, to use Ferenczi’s words. The inimical outer world 
exists only in a very restricted degree; only light and 
sound sensations penetrate the mother’s body; all of the 
child’s needs for protection, warmth and nourishment are 
assured by the mother; oxygen and food are brought di¬ 
rectly into its blood vessels. The foetus is omnipotent, 
for it has everything it needs without even wishing for it. 
As mind and memory probably begin to function before 
birth, the human being’s revolt against restriction, its 
ideas of megalomania, the latter being the more irresist¬ 
ible as the human being reverts more completely to an 
infantile level, are seen to be promptings of the ego urge 
which undoubtedly develops long before any other. 

The stage which the child traverses after birth is desig¬ 
nated by Ferenczi as the period of magic-hallucinatory 
omnipotence. 

The child has wishes and as soon as it has them the 
nurse knows those wishes and proceeds to satisfy them 
at once. After the first nursing, the child’s anger at its 
first contact with the hostile outer world and its resultant 
loss of power, is quieted and the child goes to sleep, re- 
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verting more or less completely to the womb condition. 
Having no knowledge of the concatenation of cause and 
effect, or of the nurse’s existence, the child feels itself 
obscurely in the possession of a magic capacity which can 
realize its wishes through the mere imagination of their 
satisfaction. 

Gradually the child begins to suspect the existence of 
reality, and to differentiate between the “ I ” and the 
“ Not I.” The complexity of wishes increases. They 
soon require signals to be understood by the environment. 
The infant that wants to be fed, imitates the motions of 
sucking, it stretches out its hands for the objects it wants. 
The child develops a system of signals, a gesture-language 
which is well understood by the environment. The infant 
is still omnipotent. This is the period of omnipotence by 
the help of magic gestures. Later the infant learns the 
code signals, silent or spoken, in use in its environment, it 
expresses its needs in the current vernacular and those 
needs are generally satisfied as soon as they are expressed 
and perceived by its environment. This is the period of 
almost complete omnipotence through magic words. 

We see hpw mental deterioration corresponds to those 
four grades of infantilism. The hopeless paranoiac, who 
has reverted to the first period of infancy, feels himself 
omnipotent; in a less advanced degree of deterioration he 
may fulfill his wishes through hallucinations, like the in¬ 
fant in his second stage; the savage or the childlike man 
believes in magic gestures, casting off the evil eye, sprin¬ 
kling the ground to bring rain, etc.; finally the super¬ 
stitious individual trusts in certain formulas, prayers, in¬ 
cantations, magic numbers, curses, etc. 

The fourth period in the infant’s life brings the first 
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feeling of inferiority. Reality must henceforth be reck¬ 
oned with. Childhood begins. The barriers which sur¬ 
round the child assume more and more consistency. At 
first they were the caressing 'hands of a loving mother. 
They end by becoming steel walls. Movable at first, 
they will, in later life, assume an unchangeable position, 
allowing the individual little freedom of motion except 
in certain definite directions. 

The repression of all the urges begins. 

The infant was first supplied with liquid food at the 
proper temperature which could be assimilated without 
any exertion; later with foods of pleasant taste and of 
little consistency. It enjoyed all the imaginable pleas¬ 
ures, plenty of sleep, the absence of harmful sights or 
sounds, absolute freedom to exert its lungs at any time, 
day or night, and to satisfy physical needs at any time or 
place. It could display its body without clothing, indulge 
in all sorts of muscular activities, satisfy its curiosity as 
to its own or some one else’s body; it had the pleasant 
feeling of being constantly a center of attention and in¬ 
terest and an object of affection. 

When the infant becomes a child, most of his liberties 
are taken away. He must wear clothes and keep them 
on during the day; he must partake of certain foods which 
are not necessarily pleasant, which present a sometimes 
disagreeable consistency and must be handled with a cer¬ 
tain amount of skill. Instead of cooing, howling or sing¬ 
ing whenever he pleases, the child discovers conversation, 
which consists in waiting until some other person stops 
making vocal noises before we can produce some our¬ 
selves. He must observe a thousand rules of ** decency.” 
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The “ Not I ” appears monstrously developed in com¬ 
parison with the “ I.” 

All the statements made by poets and fiction writers to 
the contrary notwithstanding, childhood is probably the 
most painful period of our life. There takes place a 
terrific transformation of values which makes a misde¬ 
meanor of many an action which in the infant was praise¬ 
worthy. The fluctuation of standards at that age is 
harrowing. In certain respects the child must be a 
grown-up, in others an infant. He must respect the 
truth and yet many of his troubles come from the fact 
that he has not acquired as yet the hypocrisy whereby he 
shall conceal his displeasure or hostility or express con¬ 
ventional pleasure and sympathy. 

The activities which Freud has designated as “ poly¬ 
morphous perverse ” must be completely repressed when 
childhood begins and remain repressed or, at least, un¬ 
mentioned and unnoticed until puberty. The infant, first 
interested in its own body, develops what is called “ nar- 
cism.” Curiosity of a justifiable character about the 
most important parts of that body, the mouth and the 
excretory outlets, leads the child to put into its mouth 
every object it comes in contact with and to indulge in 
coprophilic plays, (playing with feces or urine). Nar- 
cism leads to exhibitionism. After studying its wonder¬ 
ful body, the infant wishes to show it to others, boasting 
of it as it would of a curious toy. The handling of that 
toy leads to the discovery of some especially erogenous, 
pleasurable zones. The desire to expend whatever in¬ 
terest cannot be expended upon its own body gradually 
causes the infant to conceive some attachment for other 
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human beings, for its mother, the great supplier of wants, 
for the father, the source of possible protection, for 
similar human beings, the other infants, male or female. 
It is not until puberty that the incest taboo and the homo¬ 
sexual taboo bring about a strict differentiation in the 
child’s attitude to blood relations and to strangers, to 
individuals of the same or of a different sex. 

Technically, the infant holds in a latent state the stuff 
from which every perversion will be made. 

The repression of all the elements which are either 
useless, or harmful, or undesirable, for life as it must be 
lived in reality, will be the great task of childhood. 

The repression will be the more arduous as all those 
polymorphous activities are protean in their nature, and 
before puberty the tendencies of the various urges are 
far from being as clearly defined as they are after pu¬ 
berty. 

There is as much pleasure-seeking as there is egotism 
and infantile sexuality in exhibitionism. For instance: 
the child feels strong and free, and wishes to show that 
strength and freedom to others, and perhaps to prove it 
to himself. 

No illustrations are needed to show how our sex-pleas¬ 
ure urge and our ego-power urge are being repressed in 
childhood and adulthood, by our self-protection urge, by 
society or our environment. We are prevented from per¬ 
forming certain sexual or egotistic actions by our self¬ 
protection urge, educated gradually by life among human 
beings. 

Certain acts would decrease our food supply, our phys¬ 
ical safety, and endanger our social standing, our power, 
our sense of superiority. 
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In many cases, however, the struggle between the self¬ 
protection urge and the sex and ego urge is an uneven 
one. Our egotism and will-to-power cause us to repress 
fear and to pretend that we are not afraid. We throw 
ourselves into the water to save a drowning person; sol¬ 
diers in the trenches behave bravely under fire; children 
are trained to enter dark rooms; a man may disregard 
all the rules of physical safety in order to win a certain 
woman. 

It is in childhood that the strife is most bitter. It is 
in childhood that we force ourselves to forget the great¬ 
est number of cravings. But as we said before nothing 
can be suppressed and nothing can be forgotten which was 
not extremely unimportant. Hypnosis and analysis 
bring back to consciousness thousands of details which 
had been apparently buried forever in our unconscious. 

Our childhood is the period of our lives which we 
remember the least distinctly. Its events seem to have 
never taken place. Some of us are deceived on that 
point. They remember themselves as children. That 
alone shows that such memories as they have are only 
cover-memories, concealing something unpleasant, or ac¬ 
quired memories, based upon statements made by their 
parents or pictures seen in family albums. For in real 
memories we never see ourselves; we are as in our dreams, 
in the center of the stage and everything else present is 
related to us, the things not related to us being inexistent. 

That amnesia of our childhood happenings is due to 
the unpleasant character of that period of continuous re¬ 
pression. 

When adulthood is reached, no new form of repression 
takes place except in emergencies, or when the human 
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being moves from his original environment into an en¬ 
tirely new one. 

Then, of course, the sense of reality is submitted to a 
definite revision. Normality is simply the ability to 
adapt oneself to one’s environment without too much fric¬ 
tion. Abnormality is either the inability or the unwill¬ 
ingness to adapt oneself. 

What may be normal in one part of the world may be 
abnormal elsewhere. It is normal for a human being to 
build a snow house, to go fishing and hunting at all sea¬ 
sons, if he was born under the Arctic circle and intends 
to live there. The same behavior, observed in a busy 
metropolis, would necessitate some interference on the 
part of the police. A ceremonial highly reputable in 
Central Africa might be considered as a proof of insanity 
in the temperate zone. 

The normal individual is, then, the one who submits, 
at least in appearance, to the rules restricting individual 
freedom in his environment and who seeks compensation 
for whatever he gives up in ways which are either social or 
harmless. 

The abnormal individual either refuses to submit, or 
seeks compensation in ways which are either asocial or 
harmful to the individual himself. 

The form of compensation which the individual will 
seek depends on the type to which he belongs. 

The process of repression of the urges produces two 
human types which Jung has defined as follows: “ The 

introverted type, which finds unconditioned values within 
himself, and the extroverted type which finds the uncon¬ 
ditioned value outside himself. The introverted con¬ 
siders everything under the aspect of the value of his 
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own ego; the extroverted depends upon the value of his 
object.” 

The “ classicists ” of Ostwald, the “ Apollonians ” of 
Nietzsche, the “ tender-minded ” of James are intro¬ 
verted; the “romanticists” of Ostwald, the “ Dionysi- 
ans ” of Nietzsche, the “ tough-minded ” of James are 
extroverted. Civilizations can be classified from that 
point of view. The East is more introverted, the West 
more extroverted. As White puts it, “To the extent 
that our interests flow outward and attach themselves to 
objects and events in the outer world of reality, we are 
extroverted. . . . The introverted person is one who 
views the world from within, considers the world accord¬ 
ing to the effect it has upon him.” 

Introverts and extroverts will go through life seeking 
different kinds of compensation for the repression of their 
urges. That compensation shall be either normal or 
abnormal. An inkling of what the normal compensation 
will be is given us by Mencken in his definition of 
the Apollonians and Dionysians (introverts and extro¬ 
verts) ; “ Epic poetry, sculpture, painting and story telling 
are apollonic: they represent, not life itself, but some 
man’s visualized view of life. Dancing, great deeds and, 
in some cases, music, are dionysian; they are part and 
parcel of life as some actual human being or collection 
of human beings, is living it.” The compensation may 
be abnormal. “ We see,” .White writes, “ extroversion 
in a severe hysteria or a maniacal excitement, or intro¬ 
version manifested in a psychoneurosis or a dementia 
praecox. ... We constantly see people so extroverted 
that they are confused by the multiplicity of objects . . . 
we find people ... so introverted that they are severely 
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hampered ... by superstitions, about thirteen perhaps, 
or starting anything on Friday.” 

The next nine chapters will be devoted to a study of 
the ways in which normal people find compensation for 
the various wishes, desires and cravings which social 
adaptation, without which community life is impossible, 
has repressed during their infancy, childhood and adult¬ 
hood. 

Some of those compensatory activities are purely self¬ 
ish; some have a high social value which in certain cases 
has been recognized and rewarded by society. 



CHAPTER IV 


NIGHT DREAMS AND DAY DREAMS 

Foremost among the normal outlets for the energy 
which our daily clashes with civilization repress and store 
up in our unconscious are night and day dreams. In our 
dreams we no longer know any limitations. Our free¬ 
dom is absolute. We generally develop forms of power 
with which mankind has not been endowed, such as fly¬ 
ing or moving at a terrific speed; in every scene we occupy 
the center of the stage; custom and ethics hardly bother 
us. 

There had been thousands of dream books before 
Freud’s day, but no scientist worthy of the name had ever 
occupied himself with those apparently nonsensical phe¬ 
nomena until Freud observed a strange relationship be¬ 
tween the condition of some of his patients and their 
dreams. 

Here again, he proceeded, not from a preconceived the¬ 
ory, but in a purely empirical way, collecting numberless 
dreams and analyzing them as methodically as a scientist, 
finding himself in the presence of an unknown body, 
would determine its nature and composition by weighing 
it, measuring it, and submitting it to the action of various 
re-agents. 

What causes dreams? Certain scientists consider 
dreams as the remnants of the day’s unfinished thoughts, 
which, in some erratic way, complete themselves or spend 
themselves at night. 
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Bergson, as delightfully vague on this as on any 
other subject, supposes that in our sleep our powers of 
attention are weakened and allow certain ideas to es¬ 
cape. 

Others attribute to dreams a purely physical cause: a 
heavy dinner may cause nightmares, insufficient bed cloth¬ 
ing may cause us to dream that we are at the North 
Pole, etc. 

Maury, who studied dreams experimentally for years, 
gives in “ Le Sommeil et les Reves ” a most interesting 
list of dreams produced in himself by physical stimuli. 

One of his students was instructed to tickle him on the 
nose and lips with a feather. He dreamed that a mask 
of pitch was applied to his face and then removed sud¬ 
denly, tearing off the skin. 

A piece of wood having struck the back of his neck, he 
dreamed that he had taken part in the French Revolution, 
had been arrested, sentenced to death and that the exe¬ 
cutioner was letting the guillotine’s knife descend to cut 
off his head. 

The “ scrap of thoughts ” theory explains nothing, nor 
does Bergson’s ingenious supposition; while Maury’s ex¬ 
periments fail to show why the same stimulus never causes 
exactly the same dream. 

The first important observation Freud made about 
dreams was that they always contain an allusion to some 
detail of our life during the previous waking state. 
Something we saw, heard, said or did between the time 
of our previous awakening and the time when we went to 
sleep plays a certain part in every one of our dreams. 
An enormous amount of condensation also takes place. 
Things, people, ideas, are frequently compressed into 
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composite formations, like the monstrosity seen by one 
of Ferenczi’s patients, a creature which was half a horse, 
half a physician, and attired in a night gown. 

The discussion of a dream with the dreamer brings out 
such an infinite variety of reminiscences that it is obvious 
that the dream thoughts exceed greatly the remembered 
dream content. 

A displacement of interest also takes place in every 
dream. 

Some insignificant detail of the dream is extremely ex¬ 
aggerated, while some important detail is hardly men¬ 
tioned. 

Also the dream always represents the “ story ” in a 
dramatic form. The story is never told us in the dream 
but always “ acted.” 

Finally a re-arrangement of the dream seems to take 
place in which the thoughts which, owing to displacement 
and dramatization, coupled with allusions to events of the 
day previous and the condensation of people or objects, 
might appear completely absurd, are given 'an appearance 
of sense and connection. 

This is what Freud calls the secondary elaboration. 

The majority of the dreams of adults deal with erotic 
subjects. 

Finally, many dreams caused by physical stimuli have 
a tendency to protect our sleep by making the physical 
stimulus, sound, light, heat, etc., plausible and unlikely 
to worry us and wake us up. 

A light flashed in the sleeper’s eyes may be dramatized 
by the “ dream work ” so as to represent lightning or 
a beacon light at sea. 

The unexpected and unexplained character of the stim- 
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ulus no longer causes the sleeper to question the source 
of the stimulus and he remains peacefully asleep. 

As it is probable that we never stop thinking night or 
day, any more than our heart stops beating, our lungs 
absorbing oxygen, our blood coursing through our ar¬ 
teries and veins, and liver storing up sugar, our night 
thinking is conditioned, like our day thinking, by the same 
struggle between our urges. 

In our waking states, our constantly active and seldom 
repressed self-protection urge, which Freud calls the 
“ censor,” prevents us from doing, speaking of, and very 
often thinking of actions which would endanger our life 
or comfort. In our waking life, the self-protection urge, 
backed by our social and physical environment, generally 
carries the day and successfully suppresses all the activ¬ 
ities which society would censure severely. At night, 
however, when the self-protection urge can relax its vig¬ 
ilance (for in the sleep-paralysis of the motor centers, 
thoughts are seldom likely to be translated into deeds), 
the repressed sex and ego urges gain the upper hand. 

Their victory, however, is not won without a stren¬ 
uous fight. That fight is often revealed by horrible 
dreams known as anxiety dreams, in the course of which 
we may undergo great physical or mental suffering and be 
tortured by various fears. 

Careful study of all dreams, however, including night¬ 
mares, anxiety dreams and “ horrors,” will reveal to us 
that every dream is the fulfilment of a conscious or un¬ 
conscious wish, and a form of compensation for the re¬ 
pressed strivings of our urges. 

Certain obvious dreams will confirm this statement. 
Otto Nordenskjold in his book “ The Antarctic,” pub- 
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lished in 1904, described the dreams which he and his 
men, marooned in a Polar wilderness, living on preserves, 
cut off from the world’s news, vainly straining their eyes 
to catch sight of a sail, had night after night. They 
would dream of attending dinner parties where meals of 
many courses would be served; the postman appeared 
with bags of mail; there were mountains of tobacco to be 
had; ships were approaching under full sail, etc. 

Other dreams, however, are not quite so obvious, and 
require more ingenuity if they are to be interpreted as 
wish fulfilment. 

Some are so completely disfigured by condensation and 
displacement that they may appear to be anything but 
wish fulfilment. 

Freud says that all the dreams of one night, when con¬ 
sidered with respect to their content, are simply parts of 
one unit. Their separation into several portions, their 
groupings, have a special meaning. The first part of our 
dreams is more disfigured, more bashful, than the end. 

This lends credibility to Maeder’s theory that our 
dreams seek constantly a satisfying solution for our un¬ 
conscious problems. 

In seeking that solution, that is, in trying to liberate 
the suppressed unconscious, the dream is hampered by 
the censor, which, being in part acquired, while the other 
urges are congenital, goes down to defeat at the end of 
the dream or at the end of the night. 

The censor then disfigures the action of the drama in 
such a way that we have a so-called “ anxiety dream,” 
which appears just the opposite of a wish fulfilment. 

But that anxiety is simply due to the struggle between 
an impulse emanating from the unconscious and the cen- 
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sor. Therefore when a sensation of inhibition in the 
dream is accomplished by anxiety there must be present a 
volition which has at one time been capable of arousing a 
desire. 

Unable to prevent the wish from being fulfilled, our 
censor transforms the wish and its satisfaction into sym¬ 
bolic presentations, which are not consciously understood 
by the dreamer. We shall see in another chapter what 
symbols mean. 

Symbols are the lingua franca of the dream and no at¬ 
tempt at dream interpretation should be made by anyone 
who has not mastered that language. Let us give one 
example which will enable the reader to find a confirma¬ 
tion of Freud’s theory even in dreams which seem to con¬ 
tradict it flatly. A young woman may dream that a 
horse is stamping over her. In all dreams of all na¬ 
tions at all periods of history, being trampled upon by a 
horse is a symbol of submission to the sexual act. . . . 

The displacement of interest may also create at times 
a scepticism as to Freud’s theory. 

One of Freud’s patients told him that she had dreamed 
of attending the funeral of her little nephew to whom she 
was greatly attached. It turned out, however, that at 
the funeral of another nephew she had met a man with 
whom she fell in love. 

The dream of the second funeral was really meant to 
bring her together with that man under circumstances 
similar to the ones under which she met him first. The 
most important detail of the dream, the man she loved, 
was hardly noticeable, while the funeral, which was a 
mere pretext, was exaggerated considerably. 

This displacement can well be illustrated by incidents 
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of our daily life. A man who finds no plausible excuse 
for calling on a woman he likes, may pretend that he left 
his umbrella at her house. He will ask the servants, the 
family, for the missing umbrella, in other words magnify 
greatly a detail which in itself is insignificant. He will 
not even allude to the all-important reason of his call, 
his desire to see the woman of his fancies. 

The dramatization of every incident by the dream-work 
is one more piece of evidence that the dream is meant to 
fulfill a wish. 

Frazer mentions in the “ Golden Bough ” that savage 
and primitive races always present dramatically the events 
which they desire to bring about, for instance, sprinkling 
the ground in order to produce rain, their belief being 
that the visual presentation of an event effectively con¬ 
tributes to its production. 

The way in which our dream seeks solutions for men¬ 
tal conflicts is well illustrated by one of my dreams. 

One night before the date set for a lecture which I was 
to deliver on a rather delicate subject, likely to involve 
me in difficulties, and which I would have preferred not 
to deliver, I had the following dream: 

I was seated on the stage at Carnegie Hall where an 
enormous audience had gathered to hear me. The chair¬ 
man was busy making various announcements. I looked 
at my feet and discovered that I wore bed slippers. I 
felt embarrassed at that undignified detail of my toilet 
and for a second or so planned to go home and return 
in more conventional attire. I finally decided to stay. 
Then, as the chairman was beginning to announce me, 
I looked for my lecture notes, and could not find them. 
I made an effort to remember the outline of my lecture 
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and could not recall anything whatever. I then decided 
to disappear without warning the chairman. As I 
emerged into the hall, I met two women I knew and felt 
the need of explaining my action. I explained to them 
that the heat was nauseating me and that I would have to 
go home. A few steps further down the hall I met a 
physician who looked at me and said with deep compas¬ 
sion, “ The poor fellow is very sick.” Then I began to 
vomit and went home. 

The dream offered me several excuses for breaking my 
engagement. My appearance was undignified (bed slip¬ 
pers) , I was not sufficiently prepared, I was sick. I se¬ 
cured a friendly physician’s testimonial as to my physical 
condition. 

The choice of sickness (nausea) made by the dream, is 
the more interesting as hysterical vomiting is often 
brought about by a more or less unconscious unwilling¬ 
ness to perform an unpleasant task. 

While the dream was, in its general make-up, an “ anx¬ 
iety dream,” still, for the time being, it had solved the 
problem raised by that unpleasant lecture engagement 
and had replaced one form of mental anguish by one in¬ 
finitely more bearable. 

My self-protection urge wished me to cancel the en¬ 
gagement. The dream cancelled it, at the same time giv¬ 
ing plenty of satisfaction to my ego urge: Carnegie Hall, 
one of the largest halls in New York City, where, by the 
way, I have never spoken, a large audience, and finally 
humiliation avoided, thanks to the physician’s statement 
as to my physical condition, which “ saved my face.” 

I may add that at the time I was expecting the par¬ 
ticular physician who appeared in the dream to perform 
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a similar service for me. One of the two women was a 
hospital nurse I had seen the day before (an actual event 
. from my previous waking state). 

Finally the dream-work did not simply give me advice 
as to means of breaking my engagement but dramatized 
the breaking of that engagement. 

Certain dreams only fulfill our wish by appealing to 
our logic. Among those are examination dreams. Ex¬ 
amination dreams generally precede some trial in our life 
which we are not sure of undergoing successfully. Only 
those, who have passed examinations, dream that they 
fail. It is as though the dream said to us: “ Your 

difficulties are imaginary; this is only a dream, for you 
know very well that you passed this examination years 
ago.” 

Certain anxiety dreams play the part of mental com¬ 
forters. We have a feeling while dreaming that “ it is 
only a dream,” that we can wake ourselves up and 
escape the horror by a mere act of will, or a sudden mo¬ 
tion. And we generally manage to do so. 

Maeder gives interesting illustrations of solution 
dreams in his “ Dream Problem.” A man who had been 
struggling for a long time with certain bad habits saw 
himself traveling in a railroad carriage, stepping out of 
the car, climbing a house and disappearing at the top of 
the lightning rod. 

Another, in the same predicament, saw an objectionable 
man, symbolizing his own bad habits, ejected forcibly 
from a church. 

Certain dreams may be so unpleasant that it is difficult 
for laymen to consider them as any form of wish fulfil¬ 
ment. 
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Some appear unpleasant on account of the process of 
displacement I have mentioned before. 

A poor man dreamed that he was in the office of the 
tax commissioner, filling out his income tax report. He 
declared the $2000 on which no tax was due, but the. 
clerk, who received his report, eyed him in a hostile 
way, called a policeman and had him arrested. He was 
taken to court and convicted of concealing an income of 
several millions. The “ anxiety ” element of the fantasy 
was simply due to the struggle of the censor or self-pro¬ 
tection urge restraining the man’s ego urge from imagin¬ 
ing such incredible financial prosperity. 

Other so-called “ anxiety dreams ” are the fulfilment of 
some repressed infantile wish, such as incest or the death 
of our parents. Freud has proved the presence of many 
incestuous ideas in the infantile mind. Those ideas are 
repressed when the infant becomes a child or later in life 
when ethical teachings make it impossible for him even to 
entertain such thoughts. They linger in the unconscious, 
however, and some time become liberated by the dream- 
work. 

Freud calls our attention to the fact that in the child’s 
vocabulary, “ to die ” simply means to go away, to disap¬ 
pear. Children, after attending their father’s funeral, 
may ask anxiously the next day: “Why don’t Daddy 
come home? The threat often expressed by children 
in their disputes, “ I hope you’ll die,” is to be interpreted 
in that harmless way. 

And likewise, the feeling of burden, of encumbrance 
produced at times by our parents, relatives or friends, 
which makes us long for a larger freedom, may translate 
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itself into the infantile parlance of dreams and visualize 
for us an event which would in reality be extremely pain¬ 
ful for us. 

The reason why we forget our dreams and sometimes 
imagine that we never dream, is probably the same reason 
which causes us to forget many happenings of our life. 
Some are insignificant and some are painful. Freud says 
that much of the apparently disconnected character of our 
dreams is due to the fact that the censor has cut out bod¬ 
ily entire parts of the dream or at least repressed our 
memory of them, as they touch unpleasant complexes. 

He compares the “ disconnected ” character of dreams 
with the rambling talk of delirious patients, in which gaps 
represent what the patient would like to say but is pre¬ 
vented from saying by the censor. The patient’s words 
are also disconnected, but a knowledge of his history and 
of his complexes enables one to fill those gaps. 

Dreams may be at times prophetic, and at other times 
may be made to appear so on account of a coincidence. 

Any subject which obsesses our minds is likely to occupy 
our dreams frequently. Our dream-work, constantly 
seeking the solution of our life problems, may easily 
point out a solution which is practicable in our ac¬ 
tual life. Almost all the dreams of the race have at 
some time come to pass. The most universal dream is 
that of flying. Man now flies. Magic mirrors, magic 
horns, enabling man to see distant parts of the earth and 
to talk to distant countries, have given birth to the tele¬ 
scope and the telephone. 

Our mind, dreaming of thousands of solutions, may 
well visualize some night one solution which will turn 
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out to be the actual one, after which the coincidence 
strikes us and makes us forget all the other solutions 
which were discarded earlier. 

A newspaper headline may remind us suddenly of some 
dream we had the night before. Thousands of people 
who had dreams of shipwrecks or merely of ships may 
have credited their dreams with prophetic power when 
the next morning they read of the sinking of the Titanic 
or of the Lusitania. 

Self-suggestion in such cases adds many details which 
were not actually a part of the dream. Munsterberg’s 
experiments with students who often reported with fan¬ 
tastic inaccuracy happenings taking place in the class¬ 
room should make us slightly suspicious of our ability to 
remember exactly the details of our dreams. 

Day dreams are very similar to night dreams, the prin¬ 
cipal difference being that we are more likely to remem¬ 
ber our day dreams than our night dreams and therefore 
the former appear more consistent. In them, also, we 
seem to pay closer attention to physical probability and 
possibility, although that does not apply to all cases and 
rather depends upon individual fancies and habits. 

There is as much condensation in day dreams as in 
night dreams, there being a gradual transformation in 
the appearance of people and things instead of simulta¬ 
neous combinations of heterogeneous elements. We ob¬ 
serve in them the same dramatization, displacement and 
secondary elaboration. In artists, that secondary elab¬ 
oration may become the thread and woof of a novel or 
play in which the primal elements have been absorbed. 

Day dreams, like night dreams, show a strong sexual 
content, one half of their component elements being sex- 
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ual, the other half egotistic. In other words, love and 
ambition are their subject matter. The censor, being 
able in our waking states to repress more easily certain 
thoughts, does not resort as often to symbolization as it 
does in night dreams. Since logic and conventionality 
are in our waking state the allies of the self-protection 
urge, symbols are not so necessary for purposes of repres¬ 
sion. 



CHAPTER V 


SYMBOLS, THE LANGUAGE OF THE DREAM 

Before attempting to decipher the meaning of dreams 
we must become familiar with the language in which they 
generally express themselves. Whatever desire rising 
from the sex or the ego urge is denied expression in 
our sleeping state by our self-protection urge forces its 
way into our consciousness in the disguise of a symbol. 
Denied the use of the current vernacular, the repressed 
urge speaks in another language in which it says what¬ 
ever it wishes to say. And curiously enough, the sleeper 
himself may not have the faintest idea of the wishes thus 
expressed. The sleeper expresses many wishes symbol¬ 
ically and yet does not understand the meaning of those 
symbols. It sounds paradoxical, if not absurd, until we 
remember certain traditional customs which have been 
carefully preserved, although their meaning is absolutely 
unknown to the majority of people. 

One example will suffice: the rice and shoes which wed¬ 
ding guests in many parts of the world throw at the newly 
married couple when they depart on their honeymoon 
journey. The wedding guests are on that occasion ex¬ 
pressing openly a wish of which they are totally uncon¬ 
scious. They express that wish in a language which they 
do not understand. This is exactly what we do in our 
dreams. 

When we remember that, at all times and in all na- 

5 * 
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tions, grains like rice, barley, wheat, etc., have sym¬ 
bolized the fructifying seed, and that shoes are a symbol 
of the female genitals, we understand at once the meaning 
of that symbolic custom. 

The wish thus expressed by the wedding guests is un¬ 
conscious, for if it were conscious, social niceties would 
not permit its public expression, nor would the perfectly 
proper, conservative girls who show their respect for that 
tradition, be guilty of such an indecent action, if they sus¬ 
pected the symbolic meaning of the rice and shoes. 

Symbolism may be made clear by a comparison of the 
various symbols with the ideographs of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. Every one of the characters found in the Chinese 
dictionary was, when it was first invented, a graphic like¬ 
ness of the person, animal or object it represented. A 
drawing of a man meant man; that of a horse meant 
horse; the sun, moon, water, fire, were represented 
through recognizable drawings. The fanciful free hand 
of innumerable penmen gradually transformed those rec¬ 
ognizable representations into unrecognizable characters. 
At the present day, an illiterate Chinaman looking at the 
signs that mean man, horse or sun, would never suspect 
their meaning, although an illiterate Chinaman would 
have, let us say five thousand years ago, recognized them 
at once. 

The human race undoubtedly knew in archaic times the 
exact meaning of symbols, but it has consciously forgot¬ 
ten it, while remembering it unconsciously. 

Symbols have in our life, and especially in our speech, 
an.importance which cannot be minimized, and which is 
not commonly realized. The language of all races is sym¬ 
bolical and man is constantly instituting, in his speech, 
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comparisons, for instance, between certain aspects of na¬ 
ture and parts of the human body. White calls our at¬ 
tention to the fact that we speak of the mouth of a river, 
or a cave; of the lap, the bosom, the womb, the bowels 
of the earth; of the head of a lake; of a neck of land; 
of a chest of tools; of the foot of the mountains. We 
say that potatoes have eyes; that a color is warm, facts 
dry; that we scent trouble. . . . 

A mere dollar bill is charged with a wealth of symbol¬ 
ism. Without actual value in itself, however torn or 
soiled it may be, it represents a certain purchasing power, 
a certain amount of commercial safety based on the re¬ 
sources of a nation ruled by a solvent government which 
is pledged to redeem that piece of paper under certain 
conditions. A drop of water on the forehead of a child 
symbolizes the interminable story of Adam and Eve, the 
temptation, the original sin, purification, the properties 
of water as a cleansing fluid, etc. A triangle, or a 
snake biting its tail, symbolizes all the meditations of 
the fathers of the church touching the attributes of the 
divinity, eternity, a triple nature, eternal recurrence of 
the identical, etc. . . . 

Silberer and Jung have offered illuminating hypotheses 
that will lead us to a closer understanding of symbol for¬ 
mation. 1 

According to Silberer, symbols may originate when 
man tries to grasp mentally something which his intellect 
finds too remote; they may also originate when man’s 
intellectual powers are reduced by sleep or mental dis¬ 
turbances. In other words, an inferior mind, or a mind 
inferior to a certain mental task, unable to use the lan¬ 
guage of science or philosophy, will resort to a symbol. 
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Jung tells us what the symbol is. To Jung the dream 
is the unconscious picture of the psychological condition 
of the individual in his waking state. It presents a sum¬ 
mary of the unconscious association material brought to¬ 
gether by a definite psychological situation. What Freud 
calls the repressed desire is to Jung a means of expression. 
There are tasks which the individual must accomplish and 
every one of those tasks demands a solution. In many 
cases the solution is unknown and our consciousness tries 
to find it by comparing the present situation with some 
previous similar situation. For instance, Jung writes, 
when America was first discovered by the Spaniards, the 
Indians, who had never seen horses, took the mounts of 
the conquerors for huge pigs, pigs being the nearest ob¬ 
jects of comparison they could find. The apparently re¬ 
pressed thoughts contained in the dream are volitional 
tendencies which serve as language material for uncon¬ 
scious expression. 

The use of very ancient symbols, whose meaning has 
been forgotten by our conscious mind but seems clear to 
our unconscious, is due, according to Jung, to the archaic 
nature of dream thinking. 

Our unconscious mind is older than our conscious mind, 
and hence speaks, when necessary, an older language. 

In other words, thinking in symbols is infantile, ar¬ 
chaic, inferior thinking. It Jollows the line of least ef¬ 
fort. Instead of determining in scientific ways, by the ap¬ 
plication of logical, mental operations, the nature, the es¬ 
sence and the significance of a new phenomenon, it simply 
compares it with some already familiar phenomenon, 
much as that facile comparison may disregard certain es¬ 
sentials, and however inaccurate it may be. 
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Primitive people, unable or unwilling to seek the mean¬ 
ing of the thunder, the tides, the setting or rising of the 
sun and moon, of sleep and death, of all the forces, in a 
word, which influence mankind physically or mentally, 
personified them through gods or demons endowed with 
certain attributes, Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, the devil. 
The devil, once a symbol of the dark forces which sway 
our minds, thus acquired gradually a fully built person¬ 
ality whose original meaning has been forgotten. For 
the superstitious the devil finally acquired an actual, al¬ 
most tangible existence. 

Then the anthropomorphic symbols became in their 
turn resymbolized through some representation of their 
powers. A certain attribute of the divinity was symbol¬ 
ized by Jesus, then Jesus was symbolized by the cross, and 
that symbol, wherever represented, is supposed to drive 
away the devil. In old cults, fertility was represented by 
a certain god; then one essential part of the god’s body, 
his phallus, in turn symbolized the god himself and was 
carried through the fields in the spring to insure their fer¬ 
tility. Human sacrifices were replaced by a lamb or some 
other animal, symbolizing a human being; then the sym¬ 
bolic lamb was symbolized through a more or less recog¬ 
nizable image of the lamb made of dough, and later of 
clay. In China the animal victim was finally represented 
by a piece of paper stating the market value of the ani¬ 
mal which the devout worshipper “ would have liked ” 
to offer to the divinity. 

Symbols constituting a visual, pictorial language, are 
especially appropriate for use in dream thinking. As we 
set forth in the previous chapter, the dream work dram¬ 
atizes eveiy thought, “ movieizes ” every conflict. As in 
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“ Everyman,” the various impulses appear on the stage, 
transformed into men or women. Instead of someone’s 
expatiating on virtue and vice, a woman called virtue and 
a woman called vice appear and hold a debate, not in 
words but in pantomime. 

Our hypocrisy, which is one of the avatars of the self¬ 
protection urge, finds Immense advantages in that pic¬ 
torial representation, for it is in many cases very indefinite 
and lends itself to various interpretations. Anyone us¬ 
ing figures of speech may, in an emergency, seek shelter 
behind the very indefiniteness of those figures of speech. 
Sometimes the pictorial, symbolic representation of a de¬ 
sire may create in the sleeper a feeling which makes the 
concealment of the actual repressed desire even more 
complete. 

A young and chaste woman may dream that a horse is 
trampling her body. Called upon to prove that such a 
dream is not the fulfilment of a wish, she may offer as 
evidence the feeling of fear, anxiety and suffering at¬ 
tendant upon such an experience. 

Fear and anxiety, however, lose their painful meaning, 
and only become synonymous with great excitement, when 
we know that such a dream is the universal symbol of a 
sexual attack, a desire for which would be repressed in 
a woman of that type, and the visualization of which 
would be accompanied by ambivalent feelings of pleasure- 
pain, hope-fear. 

For a complete list of symbols I refer the reader to 
Freud’s “ Interpretation of Dreams,” Jelliffe’s “ Practice 
of Psychoanalysis ” and Silberer’s work on “ Symbolism 
$nA Mysticism.” I shall only mention the most fre¬ 
quently encountered symbols and those, moreover, on 
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whose meaning all schools of analysis are practically 
agreed. 

The human body is generally indicated by a building, 
cabin, house or church. Degrees of nakedness corre¬ 
spond to the draperies, hangings, nets found in the build¬ 
ing. Parts that show through the draperies reveal peep¬ 
ing or exhibitionism tendencies. The male body is 
represented by flat things, smooth walls over which one is 
climbing, the female body by set tables, walls with bal¬ 
conies, mounds, hills, a rolling landscape. 

The male organ can be symbolized by all sorts of elon¬ 
gated objects, sticks, tree-trunks, pillars, fruits or vege¬ 
tables of similar shape, women’s hats, men’s cravats, 
birds, fishes, toads, snakes, all sharp weapons, knives, 
daggers, etc. Feminine genitals are represented by 
boxes, caves, stoves, closets, windows, gardens, some¬ 
times by the figure 2. 

Potency and impotency symbols correspond to the 
erect or reclining position of the various male symbols. 
Moving vehicles which elude the dreamer indicate, ac¬ 
cording to the dreamer’s sex, either the man’s impotency 
or the woman’s lack of gratification due to the man’s im¬ 
potency or premature ejaculation. 

In dreams the father may be represented, according to 
the local form of government, by the highest person in 
authority, god, emperor, king, governor, mayor, or an old 
man. (Compare the slang expressions “governor,” 
“ old man.”) The mother may be the empress, the 
queen, or a ship, a tree, a fountain. 

Birth symbols are concerned mostly with water, such 
as falling into the water or swimming out of it, saving 
people or animals, retrieving objects from a lake or the 
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sea. Death wishes represent the unwelcome persons go¬ 
ing on journeys by rail or boat, vanishing into darkness. 

According to Stekel, right and left have a symbolic 
meaning, as they have in spoken language, right indicat¬ 
ing righteousness, left indicating crime, right the normal 
way, left the perversion. 

Colors have a symbolic meaning. Tests made by Jas- 
trow in the United States and Wissler in Europe show 
that blue seems to wield the strongest attraction upon 
men and red upon women, making blue in some way a 
feminine color and red a masculine one. (Adam means 
red.) Arrah B. Evarts, who has compiled the sym¬ 
bolic meanings of colors among the various nations, says 
that color symbolism follows, the world over, fairly 
well marked lines. White is the color of the deity, of 
purity, of unity, of immortality. Black is the color of 
sin and death. Red the color of passion and of the crea¬ 
tive force. Blue is the color of coldness, impassivity, 
truth; green of activity and active reproduction; yellow, 
of religious aspirations and beneficence, also of decay; 
purple of controlled passion. Brown is not infrequently 
associated with feces. 

Color symbolism is constantly related to the symbolism 
of stones or metals. The language of gems and metals 
was carefully codified by the heraldists many years ago. 
We find the following associations in an almost invari¬ 
able order: silver-white-pearl; lead-black-diamond; iron- 
red-ruby; tin-blue-sapphire; copper-green-emerald; gold- 
yellow-topaz ; mercury-purple-amethyst. 

Flowers also have their symbolism, corresponding to 
their color: the red rose is the flower of passion; white 
flowers indicate purity. In one case, however, the sym- 
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holism seems to have been forgotten and given a new 
content. The orange blossoms of the bridal wreath 
once implied a wish for fecundity connected with the fact 
that the orange tree is the most fecund of all trees. 
Later their white petals were assumed to indicate the 
bride’s virginity. 

Number symbolism is also curiously connected with 
color symbolism. White is the unity, black the zero. 
Red is the number three which symbolizes the male prin¬ 
ciple. Four is yellow and eight is brown. 

Colors are also associated with certain objects which 
they represent symbolically, red with fire, brown with 
smoke, yellow with the dog which in several mythologies 
was constantly associated with the divinities of death. 

Certain animals are universally associated in dreams 
with the sexual act, the horse (especially when trampling 
down a woman) and the dog (when trying to bite her). 
Language, with its highly symbolic trend, has in all races 
confirmed that association by speaking of the “ animal ” 
side of our nature. 

The sexual act is frequently represented by going up or 
down the stairs, dancing, swinging the arms, being rocked 
in a swing, in other words by many rhythmical motions 
of the body that imply advancing and retreating. Con¬ 
ception is symbolized by lily stems, hazel twigs, or by 
the eating of certain sorts of food, rice, apples, fish, or 
by some animal, generally a fish, entering the body. 

Dental dreams (falling teeth) may indicate onanism, 
homosexualism or pollution. Flying dreams are either 
sexual dreams or symbols of the world-old desire to es¬ 
cape the limitations of human nature and to acquire super¬ 
human power. 
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THE DREAMS OF THE HUMAN RACE 

Fairy-tales, legends and religions are the dreams of 
the human race, expressing as they do the fulfilment of 
mankind’s desire for happiness, and power or compensat¬ 
ing mankind for the many restrictions imposed upon it 
by man’s own biological status. 

We must at the outset dissipate a misapprehension fos¬ 
tered by superficial observers. Attempts have been fre¬ 
quently made to characterise races or nations by their par¬ 
ticular folklore. A reasonable amount of unprejudiced 
reading, however, will soon convince us that it is a waste 
of time and effort to seek the “ soul ” of the Eskimo, of 
the Basuto, or of the Russian, in Eskimo, Basuto or 
Russian legends. Dwellers in the Arctic, in tropical 
lands and in the steppes of Eastern Europe, have been 
drawing their legends from one and the same common 
fund, the human fund. Geographical influences have in¬ 
troduced different sets of scenery into the folklore of the 
different races: An Eskimo cannot be expected to vis¬ 
ualize hot yellow sand plains in his dreams, nor can a 
Central African negro imagine snow igloos; an Oriental 
will, for certain definite reasons, dream of a magic carpet 
which transports him swiftly and comfortably over the 
deserts, while a muzhic may prefer to ride a gigantic 
grey wolf. 

Fairy-tales and legends can be divided, as dreams were, 
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into wish fulfilment stories, compensation stories, anxiety 
stories, etc. We shall find in them the symbols which 
disguise the nakedness of our urges so that they may 
^elude the censor. We shall find in them our pleasure and 
power urges engaged in the same struggle with our en¬ 
vironment. They will prove just as asocial as our 
dreams. Egotism and hedonism will always be found tri¬ 
umphant in the end. 

The hero of tales and legends has the same origin and 
^the same biography the world over. He is invariably the 
child of distinguished parents, preferably of a king or a 
god. 

His birth is preceded by romantic obstacles to his par¬ 
ents’ love, continence, barrenness, secret intercourse, a 
great deal of mystery. He is either unwelcome or illegit¬ 
imate or there is a prophecy announcing how powerful 
and dangerous he is to become; and his father generally 
wishes to get rid of him. He is generally exposed imme¬ 
diately after birth on the water in “ a basket made of 
reeds.” In inland and mountain regions he is exposed on 
barren cliffs. He is saved either by lowly people or 
helpful animals and suckled either by a humble woman or 
a she-wolf or goat. Afterwards he grows up, finds his 
real parents, often takes revenge on his father and not 
infrequently marries his mother, like Oedipus, Tristan, 
St. Gregory, Lohengrin, etc. He sometimes dies through 
the instrumentality of a traitor, Hagen, Judas, etc. 

The Oedipus legend is quite characteristic. 

Laws, king of Thebes, was warned by an oracle that 
he would die at the hands of his son. When the rhild 
was born he fastened his ankles with a pin and gave 
him to a herdsman to be exposed. 
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The herdsman, ignorant of the oracle, saved the child 
and gave him to a Corinthian. Oedipus, brought up in 
Corinth, heard of the oracle, and fled from the man and 
woman he considered as his actual father and mother. 
In a narrow place in the road, he met an old man, Laius, 
disputed his right of way and killed him. Proceeding on 
his journey he reached Thebes, which was beset by the 
Sphinx. He answered the riddle of the Sphinx and thus 
destroyed the monster. Thebes rewarded him by giving 
him the hand of the widowed queen, Jocasta. When a 
pestilence visited the city, the oracle was consulted and 
it was discovered that Oedipus was the son of Laius and 
Jocasta; Jocasta hanged herself and Oedipus put out his 
eyes. 

I cite the legend at length for Freud has selected it to 
typify certain relations between child and parents which 
will be discussed in detail in Chapter XIV. 

Rivalry with the father, not necessarily for the moth¬ 
er’s physical love, but for her affection and care, leads the 
boy to do away with his relationship to his father, either 
by imagining that he is not the real father, or by invent¬ 
ing a grudge which enables him to punish the father. 
Also in his egotism the child easily dreams of a wealthier, 
more brilliant and more powerful father, one who may 
help him to claim more respect or admiration. 

Greek mythology gives us many examples of that hos¬ 
tility between son and father. Ouranos tries to do away 
with his sons, the Titans. His son, Cronos, avenges him¬ 
self by castrating Ouranos. 

Cronos, in his turn, devours his children. One of 
them, Zeus, compels him to disgorge them and then cas¬ 
trates him. 
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More recent legends are less bloodthirsty and show us 
the hero getting rid of his father in more subtle ways. 

The story of Moses is the best known among the 
stories based upon a sexual indiscretion on the part of 
the mother, a young princess, as a rule, who exposes her 
child and then finds it again. 

Whatever changes of costume and scenery may have 
been introduced by geographical influences, local customs, 
etc., there is, strangely enough, one detail which is never 
lacking in that type of stories, be they Greek, Babylonian, 
Persian, Egyptian, Hebrew or Russian. 

The unwelcome child is placed in a basket of reeds, 
made waterproof with pitch or wax, and allowed to float 
away on a lake, a river or the sea. 

The oldest of those stories is that of King Sargon of 
Babylon, dating to 2800 B. c. An inscription on Sargon’s 
tomb reads: 

“ Sargon, the mighty king of Agade, am I. My 
mother was a vestal; my father I knew not. In a hidden 
place my mother bore me. She laid me in a vessel made 
of reeds, closed the door with pitch and dropped me into 
the river which did not drown me. Akki, the water car¬ 
rier, lifted me up, raised me as his own son and made 
me his gardener. In my work I was beloved by Istar, be¬ 
came king and for 45 years held kingly sway. . . .” 

We have here the first version on record of the virgin 
birth, which was destined to have a very successful career. 

Among other well known heroes corresponding to the 
Sargon type we find: The Hebrew Moses, the Hindoo 
Kama, son of the Virgin Kunti and the Sun-God, the 
Greek Ion, ancestor of the Ionians, son of Kreusa and 
Apollo, Telephos, son of the vestal Auge and the God 
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Heracles, the Roman Romulus and Remus, sons of the 
vestal Rhea Sylvia and the God Mars; Hercules, son of 
the virgin Alkmene and Jupiter, not to forget of course 
Jesus, son of Mary the Virgin. 

The feminine counterpart of the Oedipus story has 
been typified in psychoanalytic literature by the Electra 
story, in which Electra, daughter of Agamemnon, kills 
her mother to avenge her father’s death. That conflict 
between two women is repeated in folklore by hundreds 
of varied Cinderella stories. The daughter is jealous of 
her mother and eliminates her by various subterfuges. 
One of them is the denial of the relationship and the 
transformation of the mother into a stepmother; another 
is the assumption of her death. 

The incest part is generally glossed over and rather 
hard to detect. One group of stories, found the world 
over, run as follows: 

A queen dies, leaving a daughter who resembles her 
strangely. One day the king notices that resemblance 
and wishes to marry his daughter. The daughter flees 
to some strange land, where she meets another old king, 
an exact replica of her own father, becomes his slave and 
then his wife or concubine. 

Sex and ego satisfaction are interestingly blended in 
Cinderella stories. 

They all emphasize the conflict between the young 
girl ami her mother or stepmother, and all end with the 
humiliation of the mother and the other daughters and 
Cinderella’s marriage to a beautiful prince. Local con¬ 
ditions have modified the story and sometimes through a 
certain displacement lay the stress on a new character, 
but the conflict is always the same and so is the solution. 
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Take for instance the Russian version of the Cinderella 
story, known as Jack Frost, and which seems to be only 
one of the adventures of Ivan Moroz, the evil genius of 
the Russian winter: 

There is the usual fairy-tale family, with a weak father, 
a wicked stepmother and three daughters. Two of the 
daughters are vain, arrogant creatures, the stepmother’s 
own daughters. The third girl is the kind, simple, obedi¬ 
ent, overworked daughter of the father by his first wife. 
The henpecked husband is commanded one day to take his 
daughter into the snow-covered woods and abandon her. 

Jack Frost comes jumping from tree to tree and asks 
her, “ Are you warm, little maiden? ” She is shivering 
but answers meekly, “ I am warm, Father Frost.” A 
few hours later he returns and asks her again whether she 
is warm and she, although numb, answers, “ I am very 
warm, Father Frost.” Later he returns and asks the 
same question, embracing her and calling her his bride. 
She, almost dead, answers again in the affirmative. 
Frost then covers her with rich furs and sends her to his 
beautiful palace. After this the wicked stepmother, hop¬ 
ing for a similar fate for her daughters, has them also 
exposed in the wood. They, however, rebuke Frost and 
complain of the cold, whereupon Frost chills them to 
death. 

This is a dream of physical and egotist compensation, 
to which revenge is added. The drudge becomes a 
princess and humiliates those who had until then enslaved 
her. 

A thousand compensation or consolation stories, found 
in folklore, correspond to many of our night dreams. 
Many are those in which a loving mother sees her dead 
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child coming back to her and asking her not to weep any 
more. In the Japanese version, reported by Lafcadio 
Hearn, the mother’s tears form in the other world a 
river which dead children could not ford; in the Teutonic 
version, recorded by Grimm, the mother’s tears fall on 
the dead children’s shroud and chill them. 

An interesting series of compensation stories is that of 
the young girl pursued by a frog, a snake, a bull, a lion, 
a dog or some other animal which begs for admission into 
her house, then her room and then her bed and which, as 
night falls, is transformed into a beautiful prince. Very 
often he specifies that she shall not light a lamp to look 
at him at night, for he might be then retransformed into 
his previous avatar or disappear entirely. The tale of 
Eros and Psyche is the best known classical version of 
that story. 

These tales, some of them extremely old, give us quite 
a list of the animals which have from the infancy of the 
world been symbols of sexual attack. 

Some of the stories in which the prince is disguised as a 
deformed beggar or a poor fiddler end with the mention 
of two more dream symbols which appear frequently in 
the visions of neurotics. The beggar or fiddler promises 
to reveal a secret to the girl, who sometimes is a princess, 
on condition that she lets him sleep in her room or in her 
bed. Guards holding torches and candles surround the 
bed. But the princess finally calls out to the guards to 
put down their swords and put out the lights, for the 
beggar “ is now playing his fiddle in my garden.” 

Those stories seem to be compensation stories for 
women compelled to marry some repulsive man who re¬ 
minds them of an animal. At night, however, provided 
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they do not lay eyes on him, he may provide them with as 
rnnrh physical satisfaction as though he were a beautiful 
prince. 

While the hero of fairy-tales is generally perfect phys¬ 
ically and seems to escape injuries in all encounters with 
beasts, giants or other warriors, there is quite a list of 
lame and defective heroes: Wotan, Orin and Poliphemus 
are one-eyed, Loki, Gunther and Wieland are lame, others 
are dumb or blind. 

Here again we can easily detect a compensation story 
made up for the special convenience of the story teller’s 
host. 

The variations found in the many versions of the epics 
and legends, useless enumerations of “ properties,” like 
the Iliad’s catalogue of ships, may have been introduced 
by the various “ Homers ” who, taking the place of news¬ 
papers and of traveling amusement companies, wandered 
from town to town and made it their business to propi¬ 
tiate their hosts. 

The blind, one-eyed or lame hero was probably intro¬ 
duced into the story to console some chief who had been 
maimed in battle and who would derive much consola¬ 
tion from the fact that some god or hero attained great¬ 
ness in spite of physical handicaps. 

A number of stories copy closely anxiety dreams. The 
hero is pursued by many horrible monsters, encounters 
more and more insurmountable obstacles, is not infre¬ 
quently dismembered, and dies, to be revived by a sor¬ 
cerer or a helpful animal, after which he wakes up say¬ 
ing, “ What a long nap I have had 1 ” 

The story of the Fire Bird embodies practically all 
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these features, confirming Freud’s ^statement as to the 
sexual nature of anxiety dreams. 

The Tsarevitsh Ivan, youngest of three sons, watches 
over the apple-tree that bears gold apples and manages 
to seize one feather of the Fire Bird which every night 
comes and pecks the apples. His father promises him 
his empire if he catches the bird. Ivan starts out on his 
charger, who is at once devoured by the Grey Wolf. 
The wolf, however, takes pity on him and carries him 
to the magic garden in the 27th kingdom where the 
fire bird is kept in a gold cage. “ Take the bird,” the 
wolf says to him, “ but touch not the cage or evil will 
befall thee.” Ivan takes the bird without being detected, 
but when he goes back for the cage, watchmen appear, 
overpower him and lead him" to the king’s court. 

The king berates him and promises to forgive him 
if he goes into the 30th kingdom and steals for him the 
stallion with the gold mane. The wolf takes him there 
and warns him to take only the stallion but not to touch 
the gold halter. Ivan disobeys the wolfs orders once 
more and is captured. The king of the 30th kingdom 
promises to forgive him if he goes and steals for him 
the princess with the gold braid of hair. The wolf helps 
him once more. They bring the princess back, but Ivan 
has fallen in love with her. 

The wolf transforms himself into a perfect image of 
the princess which enables the real princess to escape on 
the stallion with the gold mane. Ivan exchanges the 
stallion for the Fire Bird and returns to his father’s court. 
His wicked brothers, however, are lying in wait for him 
to slay him, and make away with the princess. The 
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Raven revives Ivan with the water of life and the water 
of death, and he reaches the court in time to prevent his 
brother from marrying the princess. 

Like night dreams of anxiety, these stories end with 
the dreamer’s awakening, which saves him from the 
threatened danger. 

Anxiety in these stories, like anxiety in dreams, can well 
be explained through the Freudian theory, a struggle be¬ 
tween a wish and the censor, here represented by the 
wolf. Notice that the wish in this story is symbolized 
at first by a bird, next by a horse, and finally by the 
princess Ivan conquers for someone else, and then for 
himself. This bears out the observation made about 
dreams, that it is only one dream subject which occupies 
an entire night, the subject being treated in a more dis¬ 
guised way at the beginning of the night, in a more open 
and brutal way at the end of the night, when the sex or 
ego urge finally triumphs over the censor, and expresses 
wishes which were at first only brought to consciousness 
in the guise of symbols. 

The animals which appear in fairy-tales are not always 
sexual symbols. Many of them are helpful beasts point¬ 
ing to a strong strain of totemism. Totemism reduced 
to its essential elements may have been the childlike be¬ 
lief that, by entering into a one-sided agreement with 
certain animals, the tribe could be protected against the 
depredations or murderous acts of those animals. 

Old Hebrew tribes respected the wild boar, (which has 
led to the prohibition of eating pork), Hindoo tribes the 
wild bull, (which has brought about a like taboo concern¬ 
ing beef), some European tribes the dog (whose meat 
Asiatics eat without disgust). 
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It may be that, in the infancy of the world, relations 
between men and the animals were quite different from 
what they are now. 

Children do not draw the same line grown-ups do be¬ 
tween themselves and animals. The child attributes full 
equality to animals. Neurotic children have been known 
to identify themselves with animals, for instance Little 
Arpad, analyzed by Ferenczi, who identified himself with 
chickens in the barnyard. There is indeed a curious un¬ 
derstanding between children and animals. Animals tol¬ 
erate more from children than from grown-ups. It is 
the custom in many parts of Europe to entrust dangerous 
stallions or bulls to very young children who can lead 
them to cattle fairs without any danger. It may be 
that such a relationship in ages past has facilitated the 
process of the domestication of animals. 

In Greek mythology we find Zeus fed by goats, in 
Roman lore, Romuluts and Remus suckled by a she-wolf. 
A bitch suckled Cyrus, a doe fed Siegfried, a swan Lohen¬ 
grin, etc. ... . 

There is also a parallelism between childish theories of 
pregnancy and pregnancy theories presented in legends, 
and believed in, even to-day, by primitive races like the 
Australian bushmen, who do not seem, incredible as it 
may sound, to have observed a causal relation between 
cohabitation and motherhood. 

In certain Russian stories, a barren queen became a 
mother after eating boiled pike, a bitch that finished the 
bones bore puppies, a cow that was bespattered with the 
water in which the pike was boiled bore a calf, and the 
patch of ground on which the water was spilled bore 
marvelous flowers, vegetables and fruits. 
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Many Chinese, Hindoo and Hebrew legends attribute 
to the dove, European legends to the stork, the arrival 
of a new child. 

When the Greek Zeus, or Roman Jupiter, set out to 
seduce maidens he generally disguised himself as some 
animal, a swan when he approached Leda, a bull when 
he carried away Europa, and an eagle in other cases. 

Vegetal and animal-symbolism, however, are absolutely 
alike in legends and dreams. Trees, red flowers, hazel 
twigs, mistletoe, lily-stems, poppy-seeds, rice, pomegran¬ 
ate, lions, wolves, frogs, bears, horses, have the same 
meaning in both, allowance being made of course for cli¬ 
matic conditions. The reasons why a lion replaces a 
polar bear are obvious. 

The snake seems to be the most universal symbol. 
The Oda story has its counterpart in the folklore of all 
nations. 

Oda’s father goes to town and asks Oda what he shall 
bring to her. “Whatever runs under your carriage," 
she answers. The father brings home a snake. The 
snake asks to be let into Oda’s room, then into Oda’s bed 
and then becomes a prince. Variations which add details 
from the Electra or Cinderella stories show the sexual 
and egotistic thread running through them all. 

Jung, in his “ Psychology of the Unconscious,” has ap¬ 
plied this theory to mythology and primitive religions and 
proved that the symbol is one of the primary elements, 
one of the essential modes of thought of the human 
mind. 

The fact that symbols are not local nor restricted to 
one period of mankind’s life has a profound significance, 
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knitting together, as it does, all the races mentally, much 
as their physical appearance may differ. 

While individual dreams seldom come true, the race’s 
dreams seem to have been reaching realization in the 
course of the ages. 

The dream of friendly animals, which must be ex¬ 
tremely old, has come true through the domestication of 
many species. 

Inventions have followed the line drawn by legends. 

The dream of flying, of men using eagle-wings, witches 
riding broom-sticks, magic carpets, winged horses, is now 
a reality, the flying machine embodying many of these 
features. 

Magic hoods, which enabled men to dive under water 
or to affront fire-spitting dragons, have their counterpart 
in divers’ bells and caissons and in gas-masks. 

Magic tubes, magic mirrors, magic horns which en¬ 
abled legendary heroes to see distant parts of the world 
or to communicate with them by means of speech have 
guided inventors’ imaginations to the discovery of tele¬ 
scopes, telephones, etc. 

The strength-giving belts have enriched fakirs dealing 
in electric or magnetic belts. The magic wand and the 
magnetic needle are very closely related one to the other. 

Tonics based upon strychnine or alcohol are the semi- 
scientific descendants of the magic draughts of old. 

A searching study could prove that almost every inven¬ 
tion has been unconsciously inspired by some superstition 
of old. 

The ethics of legends are on a par with the ethics of 
dreams. 
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In them ego and sex seek their satisfaction and obtain 
it in the end, sometimes after a great deal of “ anxiety,” 
regardless of the cost. They are absolutely asocial. 
The hero must triumph and obtain the pleasure and 
power he craves. Every other interest pales in compar¬ 
ison with this. Patricide, incest, deception, foul play, 
dishonesty, cruelty, point to an archaic mankind in which 
adaptation to life in communities had not proceeded very 
far. 

As the last paragraph of “ Judges ” says, “ In those 
days there was no king and every man did that which was 
right in his eyes.” 

Some of the legends evidently antedate any religion 
connected with moral sanctions, for remorse is absent 
and no punishment ever seems to befall the successful but 
unethical hero. 

It was only later that life in common began to develop 
tribal ethics such as are expressed in the Old Testament, 
but which have only a tribal meaning, the injunction 
“ thou shalt not kill ” applying only to members of the 
clan, as the relation of the expedition of Moses in the 
land of the Midianites proves abundantly. Any atrocity 
was permitted against strangers to the clan. 

Few are the legends, however, which show even that 
modification of the primal savage instincts. 

The fact that symbols, playing such an important part 
in those primitive productions of the human mind, seem 
to rule our mental functioning is worth pondering. Un¬ 
consciously we are primeval beasts and nothing animal is 
foreign to us. The sculptor who decorated the Basel 
cathedral with a statue of a beautiful woman, the reverse 
of which is covered with a wriggling mass of snakes, 
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toads, lizards, and other slimy and creeping creatures, 
has well symbolized human nature. 

Civilization, the joint product of the ego or power urge 
and of the self-protection urge, has placed on the face 
of mankind a polite, self-controlled countenance. But 
back of that facade there are all the animal instincts, 
struggling for expression, and coming to the surface of 
the consciousness in the shape of those strange symbolic 
animals. However modern, angelic, and ethereal the 
face of the medal may be, the reverse is archaic and ani¬ 
mal. Toads and snakes will now and then swim to the 
surface of the pool and seek a breath of air. 

Individuals, nations or races dream, and therein find 
their greatest compensation for all the things they crave 
and cannot attain. 

The question might be raised as to whether legends 
are a healthy diet for young minds. Either legends are 
told children as they were conceived in archaic times and 
are thus a school of asocial, criminal, unethical, oversexed 
behavior. Or they are edited for school use and their 
vitality is removed. 

Even then it is doubtful whether children should be 
allowed to read them at an early age. Children identify 
themselves too easily with the heroes of fairy-tales, just 
as adults did in primitive races. To the child of active, 
inventive, aggressive temperament they may be an inspira¬ 
tion. To the dreamy child they may be an invitation to 
follow the line of least resistance, to dream about deeds 
instead of accomplishing them, to wait for miracles, fairy 
godmothers and the like. But fairy-tales are excellent 
reading for grown-ups with a sense of reality. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY ACTIONS 

Freud is a great destroyer of shams, and a study of 
his works will introduce into the mental make-up of the 
coming generation a healthy, scientific scepticism. It will 
also compel psychologists to devote more time and atten¬ 
tion to tie “ microscopic ” elements of the human mind. 
No bacillus is too small to be ignored by a scientist; no 
action was too insignificant to be ignored by Freud. 
Reviewing critically the thousand “ insignificant ” inci¬ 
dents of our daily life, and starting from the premise 
that there is no effect without cause, he has thrown much 
light upon happenings which scientists would consider as 
“ trifling,” “ chance actions,” “ tricks of our memory,” 
which sometimes cause us to ask, “ Why did I do that? ” 
“ Why did he say that?” Our wondering is generally 
of short duration and after a remark such as “ Strange, 
isn’t it? ” we generally forget the incident. 

Or rather we think we forget it, as the hypnotized sub¬ 
ject thinks he has forgotten the “ trance ” or as we im¬ 
agine we have forgotten our childhood and infancy ex¬ 
periences. 

In reality we probably never forget anything, but cer¬ 
tain memories held down at the “ bottom ” of our uncon¬ 
scious by some personal complex refuse to float to the 
surface when needed. 

Why do we “ forget ” names, Because, Freud an- 
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swers, they have an unpleasant unconscious connotation. 
The name of a pleasant man, of a fascinating woman, will 
not have to be repeated to us. They will engrave them¬ 
selves instantly on our memory. The names of perfectly 
indifferent people will sink into our unconscious, or pass 
unnoticed for lack of attention. The names of those who 
directly or indirectly touch some painful complex in our 
mind are unlikely to be remembered. 

We forget easily the names of people bearing our 
name. As Freud has remarked, we cannot help experi¬ 
ence a feeling of impatience when meeting a stranger who 
bears our name. 

Our ego feels a certain loss when someone else assumes 
one of the elements of our personality, what to a certain 
extent has been an asset and over which we wish to retain 
a monopoly. It is very rarely that a man called Smith 
enters into very friendly relations with another Smith. 

While in Mexico City I became acquainted with a 
man bearing my family name, which is one of the rarest 
in existence. I was as unpleasantly affected at first as 
Freud was when a patient called S. Freud applied for 
treatment. I made several appointments with him which 
I never kept and finally mislaid his address. To this day, 
whenever I recollect my experiences in Mexico, I never 
think of that Tridon unless I make a special effort and at 
times, having made the experiment of closing my eyes and 
visualizing his appearance, I have almost entirely failed. 
When trying to visualise his printed name, I generally 
see his first name, Leon, followed by the initial T. . . . 
The rest of the surname always appears blurred and un¬ 
readable. My unconscious evidently allows him to enjoy 
his first name which constitutes no infringement of my 
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ego’s pretensions and the initial T. which I share with 
millions of others. 

When we know two men by the same name, let us say 
John Smith and George Smith, and George Smith has in 
some way incurred our enmity, we are likely to think of 
John Smith as John, not as Smith, and to forget at times 
John’s family name, while being unable, of course, to 
forget his Christian name. 

Our unconscious hostility to a certain person may not 
be due to any inimical act done by that person. He may 
in some way recall to us some other person whom we are 
more justified in disliking. 

We often confess an unexplainable dislike for a man 
or woman who is to all appearances amiable, honest, 
courteous, clever, and against whom we could not bring 
any charge of any kind. 

“ There is something in him I don’t like.” That some¬ 
thing may be a mannerism, the color of his hair, the cut 
of his moustache, the sound of his voice, none of which 
may be in any way displeasing, but causes in us an uncon¬ 
scious association with some offensive person. 

As soon as we become conscious of that reminiscence, 
the embarrassment we felt in that person’s presence 
passes away. 

Sudden, unexplainable lapses of memory, such as our 
inability to recall the name of a person we are closely and 
continually associated with, can be traced to the same 
cause. 

I once was walking along the street with a man, not 
only very well known to me, but with whom I had spent 
two hours that evening. 

We met another acquaintance of mine whom I had not 
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seen in several years. The newcomer’s name came at 
once to my mind but I had for several minutes to forego 
presenting him to my other friend, as the other man’s 
name, which I had used several times in the course of the 
evening, kept escaping me. Accustomed to analyze my 
own mental states rather rapidly in such cases, I came to 
the conclusion that I did not wish the first man to men¬ 
tion to the second certain activities in which I was en¬ 
gaged. My unconscious mind tried to avoid that even¬ 
tuality by withholding for a while the name of the man 
bearing my “ secret.” 

An attempt at postponing a certain disclosure is re¬ 
vealed by the form of narrative that begins with “ Do 
you know? ” “ Do you know what I did? ” “ Do you 

know whom I met yesterday? ” “ Do you know what 

I am planning to do? ” 

This preparation generally implies a slight fear of dis¬ 
approval by the person whom we address. We would 
prefer not to mention the incident but we choose to be 
the first to tell the story. While our mind is made up as 
to the necessity of the revelation, we unconsciously post¬ 
pone it for a few minutes by asking the other person to 
guess, which we know very well he cannot do. 

Physicians, artists and other professional people are 
apt to forget the names of other people in their profes¬ 
sion, owing to the monopolistic tendencies of their ego. 

Unconsciously, every physician considers every other 
physician as a competitor to be eliminated and so does 
every actor, speaker, scientist. 

I make it a practice always to carry with my lecture- 
notes a slip on which I have written the names of the 
best known psychoanalysts in this city. Otherwise I 
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might be as embarrassed as I was one night when the 
question was asked me by someone in the audience and 
for several seconds I was hard put to it to mention one 
name. 

Beware of people who cannot remember your name. 
Either they bear you a definite grudge, and it might be 
to your interest in certain cases to ascertain the motive 
for their attitude, or they are associating you uncon¬ 
sciously with some unpleasant experience of their life with 
which you had nothing to do. 

Name forgetting is contagious. Through a curious 
form of suggestion, the forgetting of a name by one of 
the interlocutors often causes the same amnesia in the 
other. 

I mentioned before that I had “ forgotten ” several 
engagements I made with the Mexican Tridon. If his 
name had been Smith or Brown, I would probably have 
kept them. The absurd but unconscious hostility induced 
by the identity of our names made me forget them. 

Darwin advises scientific workers to note carefully all 
the facts which contradict their pet theory. They can 
easily remember all the positive evidence in favor of it, 
but will as easily forget whatever is opposed to it. 

I have found it necessary to refer constantly to my 
notes in the cases of subjects who caused me much worry, 
and whom my memory of their symptoms caused me to 
catalogue too hastily. My notes have often revealed to 
me that my conclusions based on my memory of case de¬ 
tails were biased. I unconsciously “ wished ” the patient 
to belong to a certain category and “ forgot ” many symp¬ 
toms which absolutely prevented the fulfilment of that 
wish. 
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Analysts must be on their guard against a tendency to 
“ resent ” the patient’s lack of response to certain experi¬ 
ments. They are likely to blame “ unconsciously ” the 
patient for the humiliation their ego suffers at his hands, 
for their unsuccessful struggle to penetrate his mind. 
The same process enables us to lose or mislay certain 
objects. 

Ernest Jones mentions somewhere that he is in the 
habit of mislaying his pipe whenever he begins to feel 
the effects of over-smoking. A few days later the pipe 
is generally found in some curious place where it does not 
belong, and where his unconscious cleverly prompted him 
to place it. 

Lawyers and physicians will testify to the readiness 
with which their clients and patients “ forget ” important 
details of their case. Many a would-be litigant, who at 
first glance had a “ case,” was discouraged by his at¬ 
torney from starting an action because some “ insignifi¬ 
cant ” detail he had not mentioned at first had escaped 
his mind. Many a patient, who “ never was sick be¬ 
fore,” ends by revealing to the physician some grave 
disease, the memory of which had been temporarily oblit¬ 
erated from his mind. 

We are more likely not to post a letter containing a 
check than one containing a bill, and we remember our 
credits more clearly than our debts. 

A lover who misses a tryst will be met with the per¬ 
fectly legitimate remark that a year before he would not 
have been guilty of such a sin of omission. It is rather 
risky for married people to celebrate too sentimentally 
certain anniversaries, for the time will come when one of 
them is bound to “ forget ” and a row will ensue. 
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“ As if you no longer loved me ” should always be 
translated, “ because you no longer love me.” In life, 
as in dreams, “ as if ” generally means “ because.” 

In George Bernard Shaw’s “ Caesar and Cleopatra,” 
Caesar, when leaving Egypt, is annoyed by the thought 
that there is something he has neglected to do. He 
finally recalls it: he forgot to take leave of Cleopatra. 

The military code draws no line between the neglect of 
duty due to intentional negligence and that due to for¬ 
getfulness. 

Absent-minded people generally excuse their lapses by 
pretending that “ they are built that way.” They forget 
many promises, disregard directions, and prove them¬ 
selves unreliable in many small things. Their uncon¬ 
scious motive, however, is a more or less complete dis¬ 
regard of others. 

Ferenczi states that his absent-mindedness disappeared 
when he began to practice psychoanalysis, and thereby 
was forced to turn his attention to peculiarities of his 
own ego. 

According to Jones, our neglect to do certain things 
expected of us betrays a sort of unconscious resentment. 
Thus a very busy man will “ forget ” to mail a letter en¬ 
trusted to him by his wife or to carry out her shopping 
orders. 

Freud noticed that the calls which he would forget to 
make in his day’s rounds were mainly calls on free pa¬ 
tients or on colleagues. 

I avoid carefully public telephones which are not sup¬ 
plied with a slot system, for I seldom pay the operator 
after receiving the communication and have to be re¬ 
minded of my delinquency by the page on duty. 
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We forget day after day to write letters likely to cause 
us some unpleasantness. When we say to people, 
“ Don’t ask me to do this, I might forget it,” some un¬ 
conscious resistance makes us feel that we probably would 
forget it. 

Our unconscious is fully responsible for what is called 
our mistakes in speech or slips of the tongue. Many of 
those mistakes are a form of wish fulfilment, others a 
revelation of some obsession. 

When a prominent statesman, acting as chairman, rises 
to open the meeting and solemnly declares the meeting 
adjourned, we know what his unconscious fatigue is yearn¬ 
ing for. 

A woman who was being treated for syphilis declared 
that she had gone to the theater and seen “ Officer 606.” 

A floorwalker who was eyeing a pretty woman, while 
I asked him to direct me to one of the departments, 
answered me: “ This way, Madam! ” 

“ I will play you by check,” one of Dr. Brill’s patients 
remarked when leaving his office. The patient never 
came back, but the check did. 

A physician said to a patient, “ I hope you will not 
be able to leave your bed soon.” 

A drug clerk, busy preparing a cathartic, said to a 
customer, “Wait just a movement.” 

A conceited specialist said in the course of a lecture, 
“ Those who understand the subject can be counted on 
one finger.” 

When John is making love to Mary and “ by mis¬ 
take ” calls her Ethel, Mary has good reasons for sus¬ 
pecting the part played by Ethel in John’s mind. 

Ernest Jones quotes a passage from Meredith’s “ The 
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Egoist ” in which Clara, by a slip of the tongue, betrays 
her secret wish to be on a more intimate footing with 
Vernon Whitford. Speaking to a friend she says, “ Tell 
Mr. Vernon . . . tell Mr. Whitford.” After one of 
my lectures a young woman sent a written question to 
the platform, asking why she had called a man who was 
“ almost a stranger ” by his first name when he struck 
her accidentally. My answer was that she was in love 
with him. Two weeks later she married the “ stran¬ 
ger.” . . . 

Snobs cannot be trained to pronounce names correctly. 
This is their petty way of disparaging people they meet 
and of proclaiming their insignificance. 

Writing mistakes are due to the same causes. When 
a prominent republican statesman died recently, the news 
writer of a Western democratic paper committed the 
following blunder. “ When doctors were summoned he 
was fortunately past help.” 

“ Owing to foreseen circumstances,” a patient wrote 
me, “ I cannot keep my appointment.” The syllable un 
in smaller letters was then added, simply making the in¬ 
tention more obvious. 

“I committed this indiscretion 15 years ago,” a 
woman wrote me, who wished to consult me on her case. 
The figure 5 and the letter s had been added afterward. 
Her unconscious was more honest than she. 

In the Wicked Bible, a curious edition printed in I-on- 
don in 1631, the negation was left out of the seventh 
commandment. The printer was punished, but for the 
wrong reason. 

Another celebrated biblical misprint is one to be found 
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in the Bible of the Wolfenbuttel library in which a pas¬ 
sage of Genesis reads: “ Und er soli dein Narr sein.” 
(He shall be thy fool,”) instead of “Er soli dein Herr 
sein” (“He shall be thy master”). 

Dr. Kempf’s stenographer had been for several days 
making one curious mistake, omitting the letter “ s.” 
Her employer asked her, to her great dismay, whom she 
had decided to drop, whose name began with “ s.” She 
confessed that the offending friend’s name was Smith. 

Freud reports the following incident concerning Dr. 
Brill: Although a teetotaler. Dr. Brill one night was 
compelled by courtesy to take a little wine. The next 
morning, writing to a patient called Ethel, he spelt her 
name Ethyl, the scientific name for common alcohol. 

Erroneous actions can be explained in the same way. 

Both Freud and Maeder noticed that when reaching 
the house 01 a patient, where they felt especially at home, 
they were apt to take out of their pocket the key to their 
own home and only upon reflection finally ring the bell. 

A number of accidents are not purely accidental. 
They are what Freud designates as “ semi-intentional 
self-inflicted injuries.” 

Many people have been known, after receiving bad 
news, perhaps hearing of the death of some dear person, 
to be the victims of some slight accident for which no 
other person and no external factor could be held re¬ 
sponsible, such as a fall. This may be a symbolical, un¬ 
conscious, attempt at suicide. In ancient times some self- 
inflicted physical injury was either a sign of mourning or, 
as practiced by the flagellants, an expression of piety and 
renunciation of the world. 
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In other cases a superstitious person or one tortured 
by his conscience may inflict upon himself this sort of 
punishment. 

Dr. J. E. G. Van Emden reports a case in which a 
woman injured herself semi-accidentally after an illegiti¬ 
mate operation. 

In certain cases some of these harmless accidents have 
been followed by an attack of neurosis, hysterical pains, 
etc., as though the patient were supplementing the atone¬ 
ment by a graver disturbance. 

Behind many accidental shootings of oneself or others, 
an analyst could easily find an unconscious death-wish. 

A young man seldom collides on the side-walk with a 
man or an old woman. 

We seldom lose anything we really care for and when 
we do, some masochistic tendency can be proved to be at 
work in us. 

Freud tells of meeting a young married couple at a 
summer hotel, and the next morning when he came down 
stairs he was invited to take breakfast with them. 

He joined them a little later in the dining room and 
noticed that the only vacant chair at the table was covered 
by the man’s large overcoat. 

Nor did the young husband notice that Freud was 
standing before the table, unable to take his seat. It 
was of course, the wife, who, having no reason for ob¬ 
jecting to the presence of another male, asked her hus¬ 
band to remove the obstruction. 

Very frequently people take the wrong tram when 
bound for an unpleasant destination. 

Adler, Jung and Jones have shown that every “ ob- 
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sessive number ” was determined very clearly by some 
complex. 

It has been observed that people suffering from depres¬ 
sion or suicidal obsessions seldom wind up their watches 
and let the clocks in their houses stop, “ as if ” the future 
no longer counted for them. 

Pfister has collected several interesting illustrations 
showing that people never hum “ aimless ” tunes. The 
tune or the words to which it has been set are found to be 
in direct or indirect relation to the subject’s thought at 
the time. 

The worried woman who, every time a noise is heard 
on the street, thinks that her child may have been run 
over, has visualized at some time what her life would be 
if the child in question had not been born or was out of 
the way. Such worries correspond closely to dreams of 
the death of near relatives. They reveal an unconscious 
wish and fulfil it partly. The struggle between ego and 
censor is severe, however, and translates itself, so to 
speak, into an anxiety day dream. 

Superstitious and worried people are almost always 
punishing themselves unconsciously for harm they wished 
to others. The superstitious fear retribution of some 
sort. 

According to Freud, “ a large portion of the mytho¬ 
logical conception of the world which reaches into the 
most modern religions is nothing but psychology projected 
into the outer world.” 

The Roman who gave up an undertaking because he 
had stumbled on the threshold when leaving his house, 
was unconsciously right, although rationally wrong. The 
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fact of stumbling could not bring about the failure of 
his undertaking. Inner doubts, however, may have 
caused that chance action, and those inner doubts can be 
considered as a potent cause of failure. 

Thus we see that egotistic, jealous or hostile thoughts 
repressed by the censor often utilize the path of chance 
or faulty actions to affirm their existence. Our uncon¬ 
scious hypocrisy thus allows many unethical feelings to 
live on and to manifest themselves; thus it secures com¬ 
pensation for the repression to which those impulses have 
been submitted by civilization, education and the self- 
protection urge. 



CHAPTER VIII 


FEMINISM AND RADICALISM 

When we study feminism and radicalism, it is Adler 
rather than Freud who will supply us with our vocabulary. 
For both movements are manifestations of the ego urge, 
and a compensation for restrictions imposed on one sex 
by the other sex, on the multitude by ruling groups. 

There may be feminists and radicals who dream of 
more favorable conditions for the satisfaction of their 
sexual urge in a society based upon the absolute equality 
of men and women, or under a social system guarantee¬ 
ing equal opportunities for all classes of the population, 
but that consideration is in the main quite secondary, and 
neither movement can be said to constitute an outcrop¬ 
ping of the sex urge or to provide a compensation for its 
repression. 

Both movements have been given a tremendous impetus 
by the war. Women have proved to themselves and to 
the anti-feminists that they could undertake almost every 
one of the tasks which until then had been considered as 
especially masculine. A woman discharged diplomatic 
duties at the Brest-Litovsk parleys. Roszika Schwimmer 
was appointed minister plenipotentiary for the Hun¬ 
garian republic. Women have driven steam ploughs and 
flying machines; they have proved efficient ammunition 
workers; they have “ manned ” trenches, and taken part 
in charges under Col. Botshkareva. 

Workingmen have discovered, by watching the num- 
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berless mistakes committed by professional statesmen in 
every one of the war emergencies, that direct govern¬ 
ment by the masses would not have been more inefficient 
than government by the ruling financial and industrial 
interests. 

Women know now they can do anything as well as men 
would. 

Workingmen know that employers can do things as 
badly as they would themselves. 

The ego of the women and of the masses cannot help 
deriving powerful encouragement from such facts. 

Modern society is, generally speaking, established upon 
a belief in masculine superiority. 

That belief may have had its origin in the infantile 
observations as to the physical differences between sexes, 
the male child feeling himself superior, on account of his 
exterior genitals, to the female child, who might for the 
same reason feel a certain inferiority. 

It may have been due to the fact that the female, being 
periodically placed in a condition of physical inferiority 
by menstruation, pregnancy and nursing, was gradually 
reduced, to submission by the physically fitter males, al¬ 
though in some parts of the world, matriarchy has sub¬ 
sisted in a modified form. 

That physical superiority soon had as its corollary as¬ 
sumed intellectual superiority. 

The .dogma of masculine domination has found accept¬ 
ance with.the majority of men (although its vociferous 
proclamation by some of them betrays to the analyst a 
lingering doubt and the need of reinforcing a shaky be¬ 
lief) , and by the parasitic type of women known as anti- 
feminists. 
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The anti-feminist is in reality a more grasping and 
ambitious woman than the feminist. She is not really 
satisfied with equality. She aims at securing domination 
over man through pure sexual fascination. She seeks 
to secure all the satisfaction her ego craves without shoul¬ 
dering any of the burdens which equality would entail. 
By pretending that she is what guileless males wish her 
to be, she enjoys the privileges which helpless, dependent 
infants are granted by their immediate family circle. By 
alienating some of her freedom she secures an infinite 
amount of power. By accepting a few conventional re¬ 
strictions she demands infinite allowances for a thousand 
capricious details of behavior. 

The assumption of masculine superiority in primitive, 
uncivilized man was a practical device for securing more 
work from the female. In modem woman it implies a 
disreputable sophistry and mental dishonesty. 

The parasitic woman, who is satisfied with power easily 
secured and has no creative tendency, may reconcile her¬ 
self easily to the masculine domination. 

The active, intelligent, energetic, positive type, whose 
self-assertive ego is not satisfied, except through positive 
achievement, chafes under the many restraints which that 
domination imposes upon her. 

These restraints may drive many of them into acts of 
an unconscious nature, which, while not pathologically 
very abnormal, have a neurotic tinge, and a sexual aspect. 

Some women revolt so completely against the social 
subjection to which their union with a male would subject 
them that their sexual powers decline or apparently die 
out and they make frigid wives. 

Some develop neurotic attacks before the time set for 
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their marriage, take refuge in a neurosis against an act 
which they both desire and fear and join the ranks of 
old maids. 

Some display a capricious or harsh behavior toward the 
husband or lover as a protection against their own feel¬ 
ings which, if shown too openly, might fortify his domina¬ 
tion. 

Some select a partner who is socially, physically or in¬ 
tellectually below their social level (heiresses marrying 
chauffeurs) which enables them to remain the influential 
if not dominant member of the family. 

Some resort to homosexualism to emancipate them¬ 
selves from man in sexual matters. 

In certain social gatherings the egotistical female easily 
becomes a kill-joy when her superiority is endangered by 
the presence of other attractive women. When sur¬ 
rounded by men, or when the other women present are 
old and unattractive, she is generally a fascinating con¬ 
versationalist. When made conscious of her inferiority, 
she is not unlikely to bring about some unpleasant incident 
or to develop some hysterical sickness. 

Some women show a marked fondness for mannish ap¬ 
parel, masculine traits, short hair, smoking, brusque man¬ 
ners. The late Dr. Mary Walker was a typical illus¬ 
tration of the masculine protest in public life. 

The conception of what is essentially feminine or mas¬ 
culine is rather hazy. In Samson’s days or at the time 
of the Merovingian kings, the virile character was pro¬ 
claimed by a flowing mane, and even to this day the 
judges in English courts wear long, curly wigs. Chinese 
women wear trousers, Scotch warriors and some Greek 
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shepherds wear petticoats. Even modesty, which is con¬ 
sidered as a typically feminine virtue, has been observed 
by analysts to be characteristic of neurotics of the under- 
sexed or oversexed kind, the former being conscious of 
that inferiority, and avoiding all occasions which might 
lead them to reveal the embarrassing fact, the latter 
avoiding also all occasions in which they might become 
victims of their temperament. 

Here we have that constant combination of the ego 
and sex urges which neither orthodox Freudism nor ortho¬ 
dox Adlerism could explain satisfactorily. 

The masculine domination, pleasing as it may be to 
some males of the domineering type and giving them some 
dubious assurance as to the females’ sexual behavior, re¬ 
sults in many forms of waste. 

Much light work could be done by women, thus re¬ 
lieving men for more strenuous occupation (jury duty 
being one of the most obvious examples). 

Women over 45 who have raised their children and 
established their household on a well systematized basis 
which practically requires no more planning or personal 
intervention, could, with the knowledge of psychology 
they gathered while educating their children, the practi¬ 
cal information acquired while attending to household 
fo n nring and provisioning, render many public services 
where their specialized knowledge would be of high value. 
Instead of that they dribble their time away sponsoring 
more or less emotional movements, taking part in club 
squabbles, or, in country districts, trying hundreds of fake 
cures for imaginary or hysterical ailments. 

In several states teachers are not allowed to marry and 
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only abnormal old maids, ignorant of life, are allowed 
to spread their distorted views among the growing gen¬ 
eration. 

The mediocre woman, without visible ability, is forced 
by the masculine domination into the great dependent, 
parasitic class of “ mere wives and mothers,” in which 
class they linger for many years after they have ceased 
to bear children or to satisfy their husband’s desire for 
affection and sexual intercourse. 

The masculine domination, harmful to the female, is 
supposed to have been an unmixed blessing for the male. 

It has, on the contrary, created a most unpleasant state 
of affairs. It has created the superstition of woman, the 
enigma, the sphinx or the vampire. 

The average man has been taught that woman is “ dif¬ 
ferent.” 

Being different, she cannot be expected to act under 
given circumstances as a man would act under the same 
circumstances. “ You can’t tell what a woman is likely 
to do.” If she does act as a man would, she falls under 
the suspicion of being unnatural or ma nnish. 

To the weak, unintelligent male, woman is a mysterious 
being, half goddess, half idiot, of whom he is uncon¬ 
sciously afraid. We always grow afraid of the gods 
we create. 

This relation is disastrous in a good many ways. 
Afraid of woman, the weak man who wants to sustain 
the masculine domination employs neurotic ways of sub¬ 
duing her, of humiliating her. 

The nagging husband, the man who surrounds his wife 
with very inferior companions, the pudic hnshan H ^ho 
tries to keep her in ignorance about sexual matters, the 
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onanist, the homosexual, are indirect victims of the super¬ 
stition of masculine superiority of which they are the 
warmest champions. 

To many a weak, inferior man, the assumption of the 
mysterious character of woman is a positive boon, a 
plausible excuse for many failures. “ A fool there was,” 
and he would have probably been a failure under any 
circumstances. Given an irresistible woman, for whose 
“ wiles ” an ordinary man is “ no match,” and the de¬ 
feated ego, unable to enjoy success, can enjoy sympathy. 

Literature has reflected that curious phobia. 

Eve was a convenient excuse for Adam’s downfall. 
The Iliad is built upon the same assumption, of ruin being 
brought about by woman; also the Arabian nights, and 
numberless poems and plays. “ Seek the woman ” ex¬ 
presses that phobia in popular form. Baudelaire has 
very naively given it expression in that passage in which 
he says, “ I cannot think of a beautiful woman without 
imagining at the same time some misfortune connected 
with her.” Schopenhauer’s and Strindberg’s obsessional 
ideas concerning women were undoubtedly manifesta¬ 
tions of a feeling of inferiority which, by reviling woman, 
sought to explain away every defeat in the “ unequal 
struggle ” with the sphinx-woman. 

The masculine domination is responsible for the large 
class of “ disappointed ” husbands and wives. The gul¬ 
lible male who expects to find in his wife the mysterious 
creature popularized by plays and fiction and to derive 
from her the constant stimulation such a type is supposed 
to provide, cannot live long with her without discovering 
that she is quite as commonplace as he is himself and 
quite as human. 
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The gullible female who expects to lean against a pillar 
of moral and physical strength, to receive from her hus¬ 
band wise and infallible guidance in all human affairs, 
soon finds out that her hero is as uninteresting and as 
unromantic as she herself is, and that his superiority has 
to be constantly re-affirmed through many arbitrary ac¬ 
tions, high-handed judgments, terrorism and nagging. 

As Freud would put it, these people have been living 
above their means psychologically. They have been 
drawing checks upon a bank in which they themselves 
deposited nothing, but in which they assumed without 
any evidence that their partner had deposited large sums. 

Their disappointment is a clever compensation sought 
by their ego which is unable in any other way to demon¬ 
strate its positive superiority. “ I have been disap¬ 
pointed by my wife or my husband,” really means, “ My 
wife or my husband does not come up to me.” 

The disappointed partner ostensibly deplores his mate’s 
inferiority, but secretly enjoys it, as it gives him or her 
a certain security. The stupid, bourgeois wife is in 
great demand among males who are not positively sure of 
their superiority, and the “ tame ” husband, easily con¬ 
trolled and unattractive to other females, is constantly 
proclaimed by the average woman a very desirable part¬ 
ner. 

The spread of feminism may remove the many pho¬ 
bias which render the relations between man and woman 
always difficult and some times frankly unpleasant. 
Man the tyrant, and woman the sphinx, real enough 
types (for many men strive to be tyrannical and many 
women affect to be capricious and erratic, in order to live 
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up to some novel, play or film), would then be relegated 
to the realm of old-fashioned fiction. 

The ego urge which drives human beings constantly to 
seek a new and higher level, to better or, at least, to 
modify their environment in a way which bears the stamp 
of their personality, is the most potent driving power 
back of the vague tendency called radicalism. 

I call it vague, for its meaning has been changing with 
every century, and so has its object. 

He who once revolted against the authority of gods 
represented by a priestly hierarchy of some sort, was tor¬ 
tured or put to death as a dangerous, subversive charac¬ 
ter. The libertarians of the 18th century who claimed 
little more than freedom of thought in a few religious and 
secular matters, were already characterised as wild-eyed 
radicals. In 1825 several hundred people were put to 
death in Russia for having read at secret gatherings the 
writings of the French Encyclopaedists. 

During the French revolution of 1789, people risked 
their lives to set up the autocracy of a wealthy bourgeosie 
instead of the autocracy of a king and a few noble fam¬ 
ilies. 

Ultra-radical in their days, those people would appear 
in our day hopelessly conservative. ... 

But they all had a dream of a new social order, giving 
them more freedom, by which they meant, consciously or 
unconsciously, more food and power. And each succes¬ 
sive revolution meant that a larger number of egoes had 
dreams of power and wrested it from the smaller num¬ 
ber of egoes detaining it at the time. 

And the radicals of all times were opposed by the enor- 
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mous sluggish masses of people without imagination, 
suffering from neophobia, the fear of new things, be¬ 
cause, unable to dream, they could not imagine adapting 
themselves to a new order of things. 

If the established institutions were suddenly removed, 
the dreamless people, whose ego finds a simple satisfac¬ 
tion in social prestige, the ownership of a house or a 
motor car, membership in a certain club or a certain 
church would feel as helpless as the bather unable to 
swim, if the rope were suddenly removed. If all those 
little things which are the symbols of their power and of 
their superiority over other people less favored than they, 
should disappear, they would feel as distressed as though 
they stood naked in public. 

Those people are useful members of the body social 
because, for their sake, every innovation, social, political 
and otherwise, has to be tested thoroughly and made 
plausible, thus eliminating wild experiments likely to 
bring ruin to the race. 

They are likely, however, to call the radical a neurotic 
because he insists on substituting the electric locomotive 
for the stage coach and the wireless for the marathon 
runner. 

Some form of “ radicalism ” moved primitive man 
to be dissatisfied with his purely vegetative, animal, exist¬ 
ence, and to modify his environment by adorning his cave, 
his person, and taming wild animals. 

Later some primitive radical, dissatisfied with man’s 
physical limitations and his short span of life, created 
gods with unlimited power and duration, with whom he 
established some relationship, through sexual relations 
between gods and the daughters of men. 
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Later, jealous of the gods’ power, he invested power¬ 
ful members of the tribe with some of that power. 

Gradually, as egoes multiplied, chiefs were compelled 
to share their power and food supply with smaller chief¬ 
tains, these, in turn, with their more powerful subjects. 
Finally, in more recent times, the multitude insisted on 
putting its stamp of approval on rulers chosen from time 
to time. And thus republics were born. 

When every ego in the multitude, however, desired to 
express its direct opinion, the representative who prom¬ 
ised to do good things for his constituency began to yield 
the stage to the representative appointed by the crowd 
to do a certain thing. And thus theoretical bolshevism 
came into being. 

Justice and brotherhood are convenient words used 
by radicals who are as ashamed as conservatives to con¬ 
fess their ego cravings. 

The radical who worries lest his special social nostrum 
should not be tried out during his life-time is as gro¬ 
tesque a figure as the conservative who believes that the 
progress of the world toward its unknown goal can be 
stopped at one certain point. 

Both wish to stop the world’s progress, though at dif¬ 
ferent levels. 

Political creeds are determined by the degree of sadism 
or masochism entering into the ego formula. 

The sadist ego, willing to inflict harm upon numbers 
of people, provided he has the approval of very large 
numbers of influential persons, is likely to be a conserva¬ 
tive. 

The masochist who is willing to submit to a certain 
amount of suffering, provided his' ego can realize, its 
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dreams, who is satisfied with the approval of egoes of his 
type, and is willing to take suffering and the martyrdom 
his behavior often implies as a reward for his activity, is 
likely to join the ranks of the radicals. 

Industrial developments of the present day are directly 
responsible for acute outbreaks of the ego urge in the 
shape of radical agitation. There is nothing in the daily 
life of a modem factory-worker which gives adequate out¬ 
let for his egotism and craving for personal achieve¬ 
ment. The shoemaker of 500 years ago who performed 
personally every task connected with the making of foot¬ 
gear, from the preparation of a hide to taking measure¬ 
ments, fitting the leather to the actual foot-shapes of his 
customers, could display his personality, his originality, 
his caprice even, in creating personal footwear such as we 
see in museums. A completed pair of shoes was a per¬ 
sonal evidence of his creative ability, and flattered his 
pride accordingly. 

The men and women employed in modern shoe fac¬ 
tories, who simply release a hundred times a day one 
lever, stopping or starting some electrically. driven ma¬ 
chine-tool, perform, day after day, monotonous tasks, 
of a fragmentary character. Not one of them ever sees 
more than a part of a shoe. Those who assemble the 
parts had no share in the producing of those parts. 

Those who do not turn to creative art of some sort 
in order to compensate for that repression of their ego 
urge, are bound to be dissatisfied with their work, with 
the environment which gives them that work, with the 
social system under which that work is performed, and 
nothing but a direct share in the shaping of their political 
and economic destiny will satisfy them. 
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We have reached politically the age of direct govern¬ 
ment, direct nomination, direct primaries, direct action. 

And here again the war may wield a far-reaching in¬ 
fluence. 

That dissatisfaction was either restrained by accepted 
ethical principles (although I. W. W. leaders have been 
wont to state that “ we shall do those things because we 
can ”) or it expressed itself in ways according with the 
general ethical views of the community. To quote from 
Freud’s “ Reflections on War and Death ”: 

“ The individual citizen can prove with dismay that 
the State forbids him to do wrong, not because it wishes 
to do away with wrongdoing, but because it wishes to 
monopolize it. ... A State at war makes use of every 
act of violence, that would dishonor the individual. It 
employs not only permissible cunning but conscious lies 
and intentional deception against the enemy, ... de¬ 
mands the utmost obedience and sacrifice of its citizens, 
but at the same time, it treats them like children through 
an excess of secrecy and a censorship of news and ex¬ 
pression of opinion which render the minds of those who 
are thus intellectually repressed defenseless against every 
unfavorable situation and every wild rumor. It absolves 
itself from guaranties and treaties by which it was bound 
to other states, and makes unabashed confession of its 
greed and aspiration to power.” 

As the expression “ social war ” is found more and 
more frequently in the literature of the various radical 
movements, one can see what developments may be ex¬ 
pected from the constant growth of die ego urge among 
the masses, and the ethical corruption due to the influ¬ 
ence of the war’s “ emergency practices.” “ Thou shalt 
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not kill ” has been brought back to the meaning it really 
had in the Old Testament, where that prohibition ap¬ 
plied solely to members of the tribe, any atrocity being 
lawful when perpetrated on a member of a different tribe. 
See “ Numbers ” and “ Chronicles,” and the treatment 
meted out to the Midianites by Moses’ armies. 

The social war means, in terms stripped of any orna¬ 
ments, that a growing number of egoes is going to con¬ 
tend for the ownership of the earth with a diminishing 
number of egoes. 

Upon the willingness of the minority to resign itself 
to unavoidable defeat or its attempt to postpone the 
fatal hour by resorting to unethical methods of warfare, 
whose efficiency is tremendous but only temporary, will 
depend the questions whether the growth of the ego urge 
at the present juncture will mean evolution or revolution. 

Whenever discussing the role which the ego plays in 
social disturbances we must bear in mind that the ego 
urge was in the beginning a nutrition urge and that scar¬ 
city of food has always led to upheavals. 

In times of famine the nutrition-ego urge asserts its 
predominance over the sex urge and the safety urge. 

When the individual is hungry, sex prostitutes itself to 
insure the food supply, and the safety urge allows the 
individual to risk physical injury in order to prevent the 
organism’s death through starvation. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WIT 

Before Freud’s days, dreams were pure nonsense, and 
so was nonsense. A few essays had been written on 
the psychology of laughter, but no philosopher or scientist 
had assumed the apparently frivolous task of collecting 
jokes and meditating seriously upon them. 

Wit, as analyzed by Freud, may still he the mere foam 
and froth of life. But even as the bubbles that rise to 
the surface of sparkling wine start from the very bottom 
of the glass, wit bubbles originate at the unconscious bot¬ 
tom of our mind. 

like every messenger from our unconscious, wit will be 
found to have a tremendous import. We shall see that 
it is indeed one of life’s safety valves, one of the “ nor¬ 
mal ” forms of “ compensation.” 

The unconscious character of wit is amply demon¬ 
strated by the fact that wit is not constantly at our com¬ 
mand. We cannot, or, at least very few of us can, take 
up pen and ink and “ write jokes ” as we would write 
a letter or a magazine article. 

We cannot even, unless we have made special prepara¬ 
tions, in the way of mnemotechnic drill, recall at will a 
string of jokes when we need them for the sake of social 
jollity. In fact, while waiting for our turn to entertain 
our friends with jokes, we are apt to forget entirely, 
sometimes for a long while, the witticism we were plan¬ 
ning to offer as our contribution. 

103 
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On the other hand, a syllable, a sound, a gesture, a 
peal of laughter, may suddenly conjure up to our mem¬ 
ory a story or a number of stories, the telling of which is 
usually preceded by the remark, “ That reminds me 
of . . ” 

A whole class of wit products, puns, are nothing but 
sound associations, involuntary and unconscious. 

As a further proof of the unconscious origin of wit, 
we may adduce Freud’s comparison between the technique 
of dreams and the technique of wit. 

There is a striking parallelism between wit-work and 
dream-work, both presenting the same phenomena of con¬ 
densation, displacement, indirect expression, representa¬ 
tion through the opposite, etc. 

As examples of wit condensation, Freud mentions, 
among others, the name Cleopold, by which the late king 
of Belgium, Leopold, became known in the smart circles 
of Europe when he began to pay attentions to the French 
dancer, Cleo. De Quincey, to intimate that people in 
their old age are overfond of telling anecdotes, wrote that 
old folks were apt to fall into “ anecdotage.” Holidays 
during which much alcohol is consumed are designated by 
a wrjpet as “ alcoholidays.” 

Wit makes efficient use of the same material to express 
various meanings: “ Is your wife entertaining this win¬ 
ter?” “Not very,” the husband answered. A sign 
seen in many small stores reads: “ In God we trust. 
Everybody else pays cash.” 

Displacement, in wit as in dreams, stars an insignifi¬ 
cant detail at the expense of the main thought: 

“ That fire escape makes your boarding house quite 
safe.” 
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“ Yes,” the landlady answered, “ when all the boarders 
are paid up.” ' . 

Representation through the opposite may be illustrated, 
by the following joke: 

“ Can you call up ghosts? ” someone asked an amateur 
conjurer. 

“ I can, but they won’t come.” 

Indirect expression is the technical wit-means employed 
in the remark attributed to an art critic who saw the 
portraits of two money-kings occupying a panel at an art 
exhibition: 

“ Where is Jesus? ” 

Two important questions must be answered: Why do 
we make up jokes, and why do we laugh at them? 

We may answer the first by saying that wit is a short 
cut to freedom from many restrictions. 

Children discover at an early age that they can do 
many forbidden things if they succeed in making their 
parents or teachers laugh. The parent, however severe, 
who can be compelled to smile, is no longer to be. feared 
as a disciplinarian. Likewise, nonsense frees us from 
many restrictions and enables us to speak out “ in jest ” 
many a truth which otherwise would cause much resent¬ 
ment on the part of the hearers. College rituals, songs 
and yells, defend the freedom of nonconformist youth 
against institutional regulations and academic “ dignity.” 
Hazing provides an outlet for whatever infantile sadism 
or exhibitionism is still unrepressed in the adolescent. 

“ Only a child,” or “ boys will be boys,” or “ students’ 
pranks ” are the common excuses invoked by actors and 
beholders in such cases. 

In the same fashion do we dismiss the licentious or 
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lawless acts we perform in our sleeping state: “ only a 
dream.” 

Between dreams and wit there is, however, a capital 
difference: wit is a social phenomenon, dreams are es¬ 
sentially asocial. The dreamer creates his own world, 
where he rules almost autocratically; he occupies the 
center of the stage and has no regard for any other human 
being playing a part in the dream phantasy. Wit, on the 
contrary, depends for its life on a favorable and friendly 
environment. 

A joke at the expense of Christian Science would fall 
flat if told before an audience of Christian Scientists and 
would only bring embarrassment to the jokester. The 
jokester needs the support of his audience. 

Certain jokes would be absolutely colorless if they 
were not spoken before a large crowd. A “ conver¬ 
sationalist ” once convulsed a large house by simply saying 
to every girl in the show: “ Good morning, Madam, how 
do you do it? ” Only in a vast agglomeration of human 
beings would the various suggestions with which that 
phrase was charged conjure enough associations to con¬ 
stitute wit. 

One joke may cause great merriment when spoken be¬ 
fore a crowd of men, and seem stupid and offensive should 
a refined woman be present. 

Among common men and women, wit becomes less and 
less subtle and descends to lower and lower intellectual 
levels. A group of drunkards may consider any filthy 
remark as extremely humorous. 

In other words, the quality of a joke depends on the 
number of people to whom it gives pleasure, i. e., relief 
from certain restrictions, and this is why wc very hypo- 
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critically pretend to scorn puns and to consider them as 
an unworthy display of humor. 

The pun is indeed a childlike form of wit, for punning 
is the favorite pastime of all infants who are learning 
to speak. They take words, names, sounds and repeat 
them, modifying them all the while and enjoying the in¬ 
voluntary associations which the newly formed words 
bring forth. The pun is an involuntary and very per¬ 
sonal form of sound association. It does not bring re¬ 
lief to anyone unless there is, by chance, among the 
hearers one person reacting exactly like the punster to 
the syllable that inspires the pun. Deriving no pleasure 
from anyone else’s puns, we affect to despise them, al¬ 
though we show partiality for our own. 

The higher the intelligence of the hearers, the more 
subtle the wit-work will have to be. With people sub¬ 
jected to many mental inhibitions, one of the most suc¬ 
cessful forms of wit will be that which will give them 
freedom from what dominates their thinking, logic. 
Faulty logic, which in the wit flash may be overlooked, is 
the disguise which wit assumes to overcome the resistance 
of the inner or outer censors. 

A remark attributed to Wendell Phillips may be of¬ 
fered as an illustration of faulty logic producing humor¬ 
ous results. 

Asked by a clergyman why he did not go right into the 
heart of the south to save negroes from slavery, the 
abolitionist, in his turn, asked the clergyman why in his 
search for souls to save he did not go straight to hell. 
The comparison between hell and the south could not 
stand any stern logical test. 

As in dreams, the sex and the ego element dominate 
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wit in almost equal proportion. No witticism is entirely 
free from one or the other; in other words, no witticism 
is entirely harmless. 

The aggressive joke, which Freud considers as the last 
vestige of the physical encounter of old, forbidden by 
civilization, is the least harmless of all the jokes traceable 
to the ego urge’s attempt at expression. The ego dis¬ 
parages the adversary and the self-protection urge uses 
the infantile stratagem of smile or laughter to disarm the 
adversary while propitiating the audience. 

Catty wit is another form of ego compensation. 

“ That woman reminds me of a Greek Venus,” a man 
said to another woman. 

“ She can’t be as old as that,” the clever cat answered. 

“ This car will take you to Albany in less than three 
hours,” the automobile salesman said enthusiastically. 

“ But what would I do in Albany? ” the sour customer 
answered. 

Self-criticism jokes are generally inspired by our self¬ 
protection urge. By taking the initiative, the jokester 
robs a possible adversary of his best weapon. He gives 
the impression of being indifferent to ridicule. The re¬ 
mark, “ I always appreciate a joke, even when it is at my 
expense,” is profoundly hypocritical and is generally made 
by very touchy persons, anxious to ward off either a 
humorous attack or its repetition. 

Compare Jewish jokes made up by Jewish wits and 
those due to a gentile’s sense of humor, and the difference 
will strike you. The former are defence jokes, alluding 
gently to certain idiosyncrasies of which, in some cases, 
Jews may be proud; the latter are aggressive, disparaging 
jokes, charged with a humiliating intent. 
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The majority of disparaging witticisms are directed 
against the people or things of which we are afraid, or 
which law or custom compel us to respect. Humorous 
stories concerned with famous or powerful men are al¬ 
ways intensely popular, for they bring exceptional char¬ 
acters down to our level. The burlesque theatre never 
fails to present some pompous personage who falls head¬ 
long into a pail of flour paste, a clergyman discovered in 
an undignified situation, or a policeman outwitted by 
thieves or street gamins. 

In many cases, wit employs a subterfuge recalling 
closely the symbols used in dreams by the urges intent on 
foiling the censor. 

A careful man, who did not dare to show any open 
sympathy for labor, could very properly relate the old 
story of the engineer who was blown to a point five 
miles from the factory by a boiler explosion and who, 
after his return, was docked for being absent without 
leave. 

A respectable husband and father can not with pro¬ 
priety disapprove of the restrictions imposed upon a man’s' 
freedom by matrimonial regulations, but he may tell a 
joke like the following, or smile when it is told in his 
presence: 

“What is life with several wives?” — “Polyga¬ 
mous.” — “With two wives?” — “Bigamous.” — 
“ With one wife? ” — “ Monotonous.” 

Freud has analyzed at length the various Jewish jokes 
centering around the more or less ridiculous figure of the 
marriage broker, and which can be, generally speaking, 
reduced to the following formula: The young man desires 
beauty and wealth, the young woman is poor and presents 
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many unpleasant physical characteristics, and when the 
young man remonstrates with the agent, the latter reveals 
some more horrible details about the bride to be. 

“ She seems lame and partly.blind,” the suitor whispers. 

“ You can talk louder. She is deaf too,” the agent 
remarks. 

That kind of story is a convenient, safe cover for some¬ 
thing less “ harmless.” Over the head of the stupid 
marriage agent whom it seems to ridicule, it actually 
strikes at the sordid marriage customs of certain bour¬ 
geois circles; by a roundabout way, it manages to attain 
its goal without offending the hearers. 

Like the story in which the schoolboy is the apparently 
ridiculous figure and excites laughter for not knowing the 
difference between monogamous and monotonous, it uses 
** displacement ” for safety’s sake. 

The mother-in-law joke, which occupies such a prom¬ 
inent place in the wit of all nations, assumes a vital 
significance when we read a chapter of Freud’s book on 
“ Totem and Taboo.” 

There seems to have been something peculiar and dis¬ 
tressing in all ages of mankind in the relation between a 
woman and her daughter’s husband. Almost all primi¬ 
tive races have accumulated an incredible amount of legis¬ 
lation to regulate these relations, which they treat with 
tragic earnestness. Some tribes make it a misdemeanor 
for a man to address his wife’s mother, or, in certain 
cases, to be alone with her or simply to lay eyes on her. 

The relation is ambivalent, that is, made up in equal 
amounts of attraction and repulsion on both sides. A 
woman is apt to dislike the man who takes her daughter 
away from her, thus abolishing a part of her domination 
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o/er her children. The man may also resent whatever 
authority his mother-in-law retains over his wife. 

On the other hand we see grounds for the old incest 
fear which obsesses all primitive races and has led to 
strict exogamy in every nation. A man has a tendency 
to select his wife according to unconscious standards estab¬ 
lished by the memory of his mother. His wife’s mother 
is bound therefore to present many of the traits which 
consciously or unconsciously attracted him to his wife. 

Furthermore, the mother-in-law, who more or less un¬ 
consciously identifies herself with her daughter, be it from 
love or from egotism or both, may become unconsciously 
infatuated with her son-in-law. 

This is the more credible when we remember the Jung 
experiments proving the strange similarity between 
mother and daughter reactions (see Chapter XVIII, 


pages 207, 599). , . . . ... 

Consciously or unconsciously the mother-in-law will re¬ 
act against her son-in-law’s attraction. Through over- 
compensation for her unconscious love for him, she as¬ 
sumes toward him a strongly antagonistic attitude. For 
many hostile feelings are merely the result of the stubborn 
repression of some strong attraction. ^ ... 

The mother-in-law joke, therefore, has its origin m 
one of the most important psycho-biological tendencies of 
the race, voices in a disguised way the world-old fear of 
the wife’s mother and advances a thousand imaginary, 
hypocritical reasons for avoiding her or displaying nos- 
fifty toward her. Every one of those reasons is a 
cover-idea for the real sexual preoccupation which is the 

basis of the problem. . , 

It will be noticed that the relation of man to his son s 
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wife lhas proved infinitely simpler to the various raws, 
and that, as a consequence, we find only an insignificant 
number of statutes regulating it and of jokes alluding to 
it, compared to the amount of legal and humorous litera¬ 
ture relative to the mother-in-law. 

Obscene wit, Freud states, is an intentional attempt 
at bringing sexual facts into prominence. This defini¬ 
tion would equally apply to a lecture on sexual physiology, 
were it not for a very important difference between the 
two performances. 

A medical lecture is not directed against anybody, while 
obscene wit has a demonstrable aggressive intent. The 
obscene joke is directed against a particular person whom 
it attempts to arouse sexually. The attempt may fail 
and the listener may react only with shame or anger, 
which, after all, is an admission of the joke’s intent and 
baffled effect. 

The obscene joke is, according to Freud, comparable 
to an attempt at seduction. If the attempt succeeds, 
obscene language ceases. 

The loving speech of courtship, which verges continu¬ 
ally on mild indecency, becomes purged of its suggestive 
element as soon as a definite agreement has been reached 
by the two partners. Risky allusions and shady stories 
become obsolete when a man and a woman become inti¬ 
mate. The obscene witticism is then a mere form of 
compensation for repressed or unsatisfied sexual desires. 
Like all other sexual manifestations of the pleasure urge, 
it is strongly inhibited by inner and outer censors, self¬ 
protection urge and custom. 

The lower the intelligence of the listeners, the more 
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bold and direct obscenity is likely to be. The higher 
their intelligence, and the more developed and potent the 
censors are, the more obstacles obscene wit encounters 
and the more carefully it must disguise itself. A point 
of refinement may be reached at which it is only the very 
keen, well informed and sophisticated listener who is able 
to detect the actual meaning of an obscene joke. 

The cynical joke, based upon strivings for expression 
of the non-sexual elements of the urges, needs no such 
complete disguise. It is more direct, only crediting 
someone else with certain sayings of a cynical nature, 
which, however, cast no reflection on the cynic’s intelli¬ 
gence, as the “ marriage agent ” joke or the “monoton¬ 
ous ” joke cast on the intelligence of the marriage agent 
or of the school boy. The cynical joke brings out forcibly 
the fact that the human organism is probably meant to 
seek constantly some form of enjoyment, a fact which 
more or less hypocritical custom with its sadistic- 
masochistic perversions has come to deny emphatically. 

A frank denial of the hierarchy of pleasures and a re¬ 
gression to the line of least effort in the quest of hedonist 
gratification is voiced by this story, typical of all cynical 
wit: 

A drug addict was losing his hearing. Following his 
physician’s orders he abstained for a while, improved 
rapidly, but had a sudden relapse. " Of course,” he told 
his physician, “ I could hear better after giving up dope, 
but nothing I heard sounded as good as the dope makes 
me feel.” 

The last question to be settled is, “Why do we 
laugh? ” 
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Laughter is partly an unconscious reflex action. I say 
unconscious because in many cases the •wit-work conceals 
its mechanism so cleverly that we do not realize at once 
what actually makes us laugh. 

The facial expression of the laughing person suggests 
that of the satisfied nursling leaving the mother’s breast. 
In both cases the contour of the open mouth and the lines 
of the face present striking similarities. 

Laughter would then be an infantile symptom of grati¬ 
fication. 

We also notice that the creator or teller of jokes often 
retains a serious countenance while his hearers may be 
bursting with laughter. At times, however, physical sug¬ 
gestion-imitation may lead him to join in the merriment, 
but his laughter in this case is not brought forth by his 
joke but by his listeners’ facial expression. 

The reason is not far to seek. While performing the 
various operations constituting the wit-work, the uncon¬ 
scious gradually relieves itself of several repressions; 
when the finished product of the wit-work rises to con¬ 
sciousness, the relief is complete. Much energy has been 
expended in the struggle between the urges striving for ex¬ 
pression and the censor holding them back and only allow¬ 
ing them to find an outlet when they have been clothed in 
a harmless form. 

That expenditure of energy prevents the conscious feel¬ 
ing of relief from being loud or boisterous. 

The listener, on the other hand, has spent no energy in 
any mental struggle. Wit brings to him, not a pro¬ 
gressive relief, like the slow unwinding of a clock’s spring, 
but a sudden relief, like the release of the spring in an 
air-gun. 
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The smile of the joke-teller resembles the almost un- 
noticeable ticking of a clock, while the laughter of the 
listener resembles the report of a gun. 

When a person laughs at his own jokes, it may be as¬ 
sumed that the jokes he tells and enjoys so keenly touch 
very personal complexes and give him a much needed un¬ 
conscious relief. In certain cases that laughter may be¬ 
tray self-consciousness and nervousness over the effect 
which the story may have upon the audience. In both 
cases, however, it reveals personal-effect elements. 

Very naturally, mental, intellectual and physical parity 
and harmony between joker and listener will add power 
to the joke, for the repressions will be much alike in both 
and will seek more or less identical forms of relief. 

Jokes told by a person of inferior mentality are not 
likely to amuse a keen-minded person.. Brevity is the soul 
of wit, and slow people are likely to tell slow jokes. As 
the effect of a joke depends upon the suddenness with 
which it releases some tense, coiled spring in our mind, 
the quick joke which takes one by surprise is more effective 
than the long drawn out witticism whose point we see 
long before the story is told and which relieves us grad¬ 
ually without causing the exciting and enjoyable explosion 
whose outward symptom is laughter. 

A distinction has frequently been made between the 
comic and wit on the ground that the comic causes merri¬ 
ment by making us witness or visualize an absurd expendi¬ 
ture of energy, while the very economy of energy prac¬ 
ticed by sharp, quick wit makes us laugh. The distinc¬ 
tion is quite arbitrary. For quick wit suddenly releases 
in us a large amount of pent up and suppressed energy, 
mental and physical. The antics of a down give us a 
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vicarious relief for the energy which the inhibitions of 
modem life no longer allow adults to let out in simple, 
direct, childlike ways. 

Besides the relief thus obtained through watching comic 
actions, there is a distinct satisfaction derived by our ego 
from the feeling that the comic person is ridiculous and 
hence inferior to us, much as we may unconsciously crave 
to imitate him. 

For when we are convulsed with laughter at the sight 
of some grotesque gesticulation, we probably imitate in 
a symbolic, censored way that gesticulation; then our sides 
may hurt as though we had been romping about or indulg¬ 
ing in some kind of childish play. 

Wit, then, appears to us a valuable mental safety-valve. 
It supplements'dreams in our waking states and may be a 
better adjuvant to mental and physical health than 
dreams, for it never lends itself (if we disregard the con¬ 
vulsive laughter of hysterics and idiots) to anxiety de¬ 
velopments. Wit throws a reasonable doubt upon the 
power or the reality of the repressions it seeks to destroy. 
As many mental disturbances are due to a conflict between 
a severe censor and the urges, between moral and social 
inhibitions and unconscious desires, wit may in many 
cases prevent the growth of phobias. It does not remove 
the inhibitions but it softens the tragic aspect they assume 
in certain neurotics. 

Language expresses that valuable property of wit. 
We must be taken literally when we say that all that saved 
some person in a crisis or an emergency was his “ sense 
of humor.” 

To unimaginative, primitive minds, it may be that the 
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comic, and especially the burlesque spectacle has a thera¬ 
peutic value which is not to be scorned. Vaudeville au¬ 
diences, made up as they are of simple, conventional folks, 
in whom self-consciousness is a painful trait, and for 
whom a thousand little repressions represent “ manners ” 
or distinction, probably derive a great amount of un¬ 
conscious relief by listening to the stupid forms of witti¬ 
cism which season vaudeville numbers, or witnessing 
horse-play which they crave to indulge in but could not 
without losing caste in their social stratum. 

Puritans have, with their complete lack of psychologi¬ 
cal insight, dwelt profusely on the coarse passions which 
such spectacles may arouse. The coarse passions, how¬ 
ever, are there already pent up in the unconscious and 
struggling for some normal or abnormal expression. 
Their release through vicarious indulgence can only pre¬ 
vent them from breaking through abnormally should 
they find a weak point in the mental or physical structure 
of the individual. 

Aggressive wit is certainly a form of relief preferable 
to physical encounter. Obscene wit, until some other 
more acceptable form of relief is found for certain sex¬ 
ual desires, will be a welcome substitute for a sexual at¬ 
tack. Wit taking legal restrictions as its aim may be a 
valuable preventive of unlawful violence. 

Wit, being a product of the unconscious, gives us a 
good deal of information on the repressions under which 
the jokester is smarting. 

An exaggerated fondness for puns and jokes may be a 
symptom of a slight neurotic trend. It has been known 
to accompany an incipient dissociation of the personality. 
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Obscene jokes reveal a tendency to exhibitionism? ag¬ 
gression jokes sadism; self-inflicted jokes, masochism, or a 
morbid fear of criticism; cynical jokes a craving for 
selfish hedonism. 

By their jokes ye shall know them. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 

In his study of Leonardo da Vinci, Freud attempted 
to explain the artistic temperament or the desire for 
artistic creation through a process which he calls “ sub¬ 
limation.” The word was unfortunate and should not 
be granted a place in the vocabulary of psychoanalysis. 
Sublimation, in the Freudian sense, has nothing in com¬ 
mon with what chemists call sublimation. It is rather 
related to the adjective “ sublime,” and would then sug¬ 
gest a distinction between lower and higher activities. 

No scientist could accept such a distinction, least of all 
Freud. By “ sublimation,” we hasten to say, Freud sim¬ 
ply meant the deflecting of the sexual impulse into other 
channels, into business or professional activities, toward 
“ other aims of greater value, which are not sexual.” 

This explanation fails to explain why the “sublima¬ 
tion ” in certain cases happens to be specifically of an 
artistic type. 

The idea of sublimation, however, was seized upon 
eagerly by many men of the Zurich school who advise 
patients of the “ oversexed ” type to “ sublimate ” their 
desire through religious meditations and to direct it to¬ 
ward “ ideal ” objects. 

This is a relapse into old-fashioned ethics which al¬ 
ways states what the non-existent human being called 
“ the average man ” should do, instead of determining 

1x9 
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what a particular person with definite characteristics can 
actually do. This attitude makes the study of artistic 
phenomena as hopeless as the attitude assumed a century 
ago by a certain naturalist who discovered noble traits 
in some animals, ignoble traits in others. 

We derive little enlightenment on the origin of the 
artistic impulse from Jung’s remarks. 

Jung finds the beginnings of art in animals, “ when a 
part of the energy required in the production of eggs and 
semen was used to create devices which would attract the 
, female and protect the young.” 

This is anthropomorphism at its worst, the old-fash¬ 
ioned Darwinism whose childishness has been exposed by 
writers like V. L. Kellogg. 

The devices which Darwin considered as meant to at¬ 
tract the female have such a meaning only in man’s eyes 
and their absolute lack of individuality makes them as 
little related to art as the absorption of food and the elim¬ 
ination of waste products by the organism. 

The first convincing hypothesis touching the origin of 
the work of art has been presented by Adler in his mono¬ 
graph on “ Organ Inferiority.” 

At the root of artistic accomplishment there is, ac¬ 
cording to him, an unconscious desire to compensate for 
some organic inferiority. “ Organs of slight inferiority 
he says, “ develop greater functional capacity than normal 
organs. . . . The cause lies in the compulsion of a con¬ 
stant training in the capacity for adaptation and varia¬ 
bility often adhering to inferior organs and surely also 
m the development of the related nervous and psychic 
complexes heightened by inner attention and mental con¬ 
centration upon the weaker organ. ... A particular in- 
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terest seeks to protect the inferior organ and endeavors 
to ward off harm by constant attention; and the psyche, on 
a small scale, perhaps, gives the impulse to awaken the 
attention, to increase it and connect it with that organ. 

From this point of view, we may understand the nature 
of genius and genius-like activities, and the conditions 
which often lay the foundations for the choice of a pro¬ 
fession. 

Adler calls our attention to the degenerative disposition 
of Mozart’s ears, to Beethoven’s otosclerosis, to the fact 
that Bruckner’s ears were stigmatized by a mole, that 
Demosthenes suffered in infancy from an impediment in 
his speech, that Moses, orator and leader of men, was 
said to have a “ heavy tongue,” .that Schumann’s psychose 
was characterised by auditory hallucinations. 

Adler states that he has noticed innumerable tokens 
of degeneration, childish defects, and reflex anomalies, in 
singers, speakers and actors, from winch he concludes that 
originally some inferiority of their respiratory appa¬ 
ratus led them to seek compensation in the related psychic 


In other words, the individual with a weak throat will 
unconsciously seek all the activities which are apt to de¬ 
velop his throat, his power of speech and tone-production. 
The man with weak eye-sight will pay more attention to 
colors than the man with normal vision. The man with 
ear-trouble will develop more accuracy in his perception 
of sounds and constantly seek the kind of sound stimuli 
which are more varied in pitch, for instance, the enorm¬ 
ous variety of tones which one can hear by attending a 

We can accept Adler’s thesis that one’s choice of arris- 
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tic or professional activities is determined by some organ 
inferiority, perhaps imaginary, and at times psychically 
induced; we can see how attempted compensation for a 
physical defect or its attempted correction would create 
a liking for certain activities favorable to those processes; 
but the problem of creation remains unsolved. 

Adler’s thesis justifies us in giving art a place among 
the forms of normal compensation. And here we are re¬ 
minded of Jung’s striking statement that in every neurotic 
he has discovered unconscious artistic ability. 

Is the neurosis not due to the fact that in such cases 
the psychic impulse arising from physical need, organ in¬ 
feriority and life pressure, has met with unserviceable 
brain material? 

We are coming to something more definite. Instead 
of a sentimental sublimation of the sex instinct being 
’ at the root of artistic creation, we behold one of na¬ 
ture’s processes, whereby inferior material is being re¬ 
claimed and made useful and efficient in a roundabout 
way. 

Even psychologists of the old school, like Janet, could 
^not help observing and mentioning the neurotic’s sense 
of inferiority, which Janet called a sense of incomplete¬ 
ness and which sought compensation in neurotic imagin¬ 
ings. 

Art, then, becomes one great form of compensation, 
not only for the artist but for all the similarly orientated 
minds, supplementing beautifully the universal consola¬ 
tion of mankind, the dream; for it enables us to share the 
relief afforded by someone else’s dreams, provided they 
are made concrete by the pen, the chisel or the brush. 

Here we find an alluring explanation of the relation- 
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ship often proclaimed in a disparaging way, by the nar¬ 
row-minded and the non-creative, between the artist and 
the neurotic or the psychotic. 

The psychotic creates a world of his own in which he, 
attempts to live and which is peopled with fantastic 
figures. 

The artist also creates a world of his own, peopled with 
figures he hallucinates. But there the resemblance ends. 

The psychotic, after jumping off the edge of the real 
world, is unable to climb back from the moon in which 
he landed. The artist retains his freedom of motion and 
returns to earth whenever the call of necessity is heard. 

The neurotic has exchanged a distressing feeling for 
perhaps a distressing pain. The psychotic has exchanged 
it for a sometimes distressing vision, distressing because 
his attempt to impose it upon the real world causes him 
much annoyance. 

The artist has exchanged his feeling of incompleteness 
for an absorbingly interesting vision, which he makes ac¬ 
cessible to the whole world. Neurotic and psychotic are 
asocial; the artist, so far as the result of his dreams is 
concerned, is the most social of human beings.^ 

The artist throughout the ages has been criticized for 
his moral laxity and his egotism. These two charges 
must be investigated very carefully, for the second will 
bring us doser to a solution of the problem of artistic 


creation. . , . , 

The sexual life of the artist has been the subject of 

much stupid discussion and of much hypocritical rant. It 
has been pointed out many times that men and women 
of genius' do not always display in their private life the 
purity of which their detractors claim to be exemplars. 
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As a matter of fact, the life of most artists is, and ow¬ 
ing to the physical prerequisites of their art, must be, as 
regular as that of the average shop-keeper. The shop¬ 
keeper, however, being unknown two blocks away from 
his shop or his residence, is freer from exposure. The 
artist, being a more or less public character, attracts more 
attention to himself and any woman in whose company he 
happens to be, and becomes, therefore, a better butt for 
gossip. 

The thousands of prostitutes who ply their trade along 
the streets of our cities are patronized by hundreds of 
thousands of insignificant persons claiming no artistic 
distinction. The attachments formed by artists, on the 
other hand, are, according to their biographies, with 
women and men of a radically different type. 

The aspersions cast upon the morals of artists reveal 
more envy than anger. And indeed, society makes con¬ 
stant allowances for artists who go beyond the limita¬ 
tions of the world and allow us to follow 'them a part of 
the way. Art enables the layman to peep into god-land, 
fairy-land, hero-land, and to consort with men and women 
who are absolutely removed from our sphere of activity, 
to revel in combinations of colors, shapes and sounds of 
which our everyday life is devoid. 

Not that I would deny the importance of sex in art. 
Sex colors all art, be it lyric poetry, sculpture or music, 
and artistic eroticism has played a thousand times the part 
of a substitute for the gratification the artist failed to 
secure in his everyday life; but the creative urge is not 
made up solely of sublimated sexual elements. 

Sex might explain Dreiser’s “ Genius,” but not Con¬ 
rad’s M Shadow Line.” 
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If there were nothing but sex, nothing but hedonist 
promptings in art, the artist would not feel the pressing 
need of communicating his dreams to the outside world. 
Day dreams would supply him with all the substitute 
erotic enjoyment he craved.\ We would not see “ strug¬ 
gling artists ” bearing bravely, many privations for the 
sake of realizing their ideal. 

We come now to the second charge which has been 
brought against artists: they are egotistical, self-centered, 
bumptious, vain, etc. 

It is precisely this egotism, this vanity, which compels 
them to endure hardships in order to reproduce their 
dreams on paper or canvas, in prose, verse, musical nota¬ 
tion, clay or marble. 

The artist insists that the world must know of his 
dreams; his egotism is not satisfied with the creation of a 
phantasy. This phantasy must be revealed to other hu¬ 
man beings. His dreams fail to satisfy him until they 
become, so to speak, the mould for the world’s dreamt, 
until his dreaming dominates the world’s dreaming.. 

Then, and then only, is his feeling of inferiority entirely 
removed. 

He is not as selfish as the short psychology of the 
average man pretends him to be. He. unconsciously 
masters one defect but he is not satisfied with his own con¬ 
sciousness of the attained mastery. The world must put 
the stamp of its approval on the performance. It is. the 
applause of a larger or smaller number of kindred spirits 
(according to the development of his egotism), which 
gives the artist the assurance that he is no longer inferior 
or incomplete, that he is a superior, a complete man. 
The neurotic acquires that certainty in ways which are 
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generally noxious to himself and his environment; the 
psychotic does not need the assurance; the artist acquires 
the certainty of his superiority by enriching his world and 
the world of others. 

It has often been said by anti-feminists that woman has 
no creative genius. In reality women have written, 
painted and composed very little. There are for that 
fact many reasons besides the pretended inferiority of 
women. 

The male domination upon which civilization has been 
based for centuries has emphasized the sensuous rather 
than the powerful side in woman’s nature, the woman’s 
sex rather than her ego. 

With many careers closed to her, in which she might 
give expression to her power urge, woman has been com¬ 
pelled to resort to cunning in order to compensate for 
the repression of her vitality and to obtain by stealth what 
she cannot conquer in open competition. That form of 
activity is not conducive to any form of creation. 

Nor is the exhibitionism which sexual competition 
makes imperative, and which sejxual attraction compels 
males to tolerate and encourage, a source of creative activ¬ 
ity. The human being who spends hours in adorning 
himself has little mental power left for positive accom¬ 
plishment of a social character. 

Thus the desire for artistic creation has been dulled in 
women, and its expression made difficult, if not, in certain 
cases, impossible. 

The main reason for women’s failure to accomplish 
much in the field of art is the fact that physically she is 
essentially creative. Delage’s and Loeb’s experiments 
|are likely to assign to man a more and more insignificant 
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role in procreation, and it looks as though the legislation 
defining the father’s rights over the children was inspired 
by an unconscious desire to overcompensate his actual in¬ 
significance. Woman and creation are almost inter¬ 
changeable terms, especially to students of parthenogene¬ 
sis. Bearing children and leading them gradually to a 
point of satisfactory adaptation to life’s needs is creative 
work by excellence which satisfies not only the primal in¬ 
stinct of reproduction, but also, when the experiment is 
successful, the ego of the mother and increases her sense 
of worthiness and power. By comparison with the pro¬ 
duction of a strong and healthy child, full of romantic pos¬ 
sibilities, mere artistic creation pales considerably. 

Barring exceptions, it is the sterile woman who con¬ 
tributes to the world’s artistic fund and achieves fame. 
A fertile woman may attain eminence as a singer or in¬ 
strumental performer, in which case she is, according to 
Adler, seeking compensation for some inferiority, but she 
is not likely to become known as the author of artistic 
works. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE URGES AND LITERATURE 

We shall waste no time trying to determine which of 
the arts came first into existence, for all of them have 
followed parallel lines of development and reached the 
same stages almost simultaneously. We shall begin with 
literature, then consider music, and finally the pictorial 
arts, as forms of expression and compensation. The leg¬ 
ends upon which we touched in Chapter VI were probably 
the first form of literature, spoken and written. At an 
early period, man discovered his physical limitations and 
began to dream of overcoming them, personally or vi¬ 
cariously. Sea and land monsters plagued him and he 
crystallized his dreams of peace with those dangerous be¬ 
ings in legends of helpful animals, of herculean individ¬ 
uals who arose and slew those monsters. 

Man noticed that the span of his life was short, and 
he began to dream of anthropomorphic figures that would 
not die, that nothing could harm, that would occupy 
infinite space, and possess infinite strength. Stories of 
gods were imagined, and some of these gods would mingle 
now and then with the daughters of men and impart to 
men their immortality. 

Super-cavemen arose and it became the desire of each 
little caveman to be as powerful as the chief bully of the 
herd. The doings of the little bullies were told, by them- 

ia8 
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selves or their retainers and embellished through retell¬ 
ing. And wanderers began to tell those stories, adding 
to them deeds they would have liked to perform them¬ 
selves, adding deeds which the bully at whose “ court ” 
they were stopping was craving to perform. Folklore, 
religious legends, epics were born in that way, all voicing 
man’s desire for power, sex gratification and security 
from death. 

After the first religions were established, compensating 
man for his physical shortcomings, after the first terrors 
died out, mankind began to indulge in mental hedonism. 
The second period of literature is replete with stories of 
adventure, some of them tragic and some of them comic, 
but all of them entertaining. 

Legends transformed themselves in{i&‘fiction* religious 
rituals into dramatic works, which at times utilized the 
legends and incidents from old epic stories. The infant 
having satisfied a number of elementary cravings, and 
feeling relieved from various fears, wanted to play. 

I might select the Greek tragedies and comedies as 
characteristic of that period. Character was absent. 
Actors wearing an anonymous mask whose mouth had a 
downward curve or an upward curve according to the 
tragic or comic import of their words, visualized for the 
public a number of incidents. The incident alone counted 
as a source of thrills, and caused laughter or tears. 

The birth of character in'fiction and in plays marks the 
third stage of development in literature. The feeling 
that by being itself, a &ell differentiated ego presents 
great interest, the desire to create another world jje^ple#* 
with creatures different from those within our ken, a crav¬ 
ing to emulate the ergative divinity, was to bring forth lit- 
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erary works which, for convenience and brevity’s sake, I 
might symbolize by Shakespeare’s plays. The incident, 
while apparently important, is only a means of revela¬ 
tion for some of the dramatis personae. The incident 
is easily forgotten, but the protagonist lingers in one’s 
memory. Oedipus was essentially a man, any man who, 
cursed by fate, killed his father, married his mother and 
then blinded himself. If we should forget the incidents 
in Oedipus’ career we would be at a loss to define him. 
On the other hand, Hamlet or King Lear represents to us, 
not a succession of incidents, but a combination of psychic 
elements which precedes incident and survives incident, 
although incident gives those elements an opportunity to 
make themselves more easily observable. 

Character-drawing enriched the world by so many more 
new types which did not exist before the artist created 
them. Many of these types are used by the writer for 
the vicarious fulfillment of his wishes. 

Shakespeare, denied the love of Mary Fitton and 
W. H., and wooing them in vain, creates Ophelia, who 
loves Hamlet, and dies when unable to secure Hamlet’s 
love. 

. Turgenief, enslaved by an uninteresting, domestic 
singer of little intellectuality, delineated the fascinating 
figures of ardent, intellectual young women, who offer 
their love to young revolutionists, sometimes forcing 
themselves into their arms. < 

Artsibashef, weak and consumptive, created the athletic 
Sanin, feared of all males and if resistible to all females. 

Dostoyevsky, the selfish epileptic, created a lovable 
epileptic, Mishkin, and many christ-like, self-sacrificing 
heroes, whom he craved to emulate and might have emu- 
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lated if -his passion for gambling had not compelled him 
to be mean and sordid. 

The fourth period in literature shows us the ego reali¬ 
zation as the goal of all writers. 

In that fourth period we may notice a gradual growth 
of the ego. The realistic school was often charged by 
critics with being too impersonal, too photographic. 
Anyone familiar with the workings of the unconscious 
will smile at the mention of those two adjectives. No 
product of the mind can be impersonal. Slavishly as we 
may reproduce in words a landscape or describe a type 
from life, we shall only see the details which our uncon¬ 
scious allows us to see; to some other details our uncon¬ 
scious shall make us totally blind. I once studied the re¬ 
actions of a young writer and discovered that the word 
44 tree ” was connected in his unconscious with a fearful 
childhood impression which had created a strong complex. 
No word association came to the surface of his mind when 
the word 44 tree ” was spoken to him in the course of the 
usual test. An investigation of his writings showed that 
he had only mentioned the word “tree” twice in his 
stories, and on both occasions trees played the part of a 
dark or sinister element in the landscape. Someone said 
very truly t hat a paint ing wa s a l andscape seen throug h a 
temperament . A so-called realistic novel only contains 
"what tne writer’s unconscious allows it to contain. 

Not satisfied with incident and character, indirect me¬ 
diums of self-expression, writers have gradually dis¬ 
carded them, feeling that what might befall someone 
else, be it even the child of their imagination, and the 
feelings of some hero of their creating, is far from being 
as interesting as they themselves, their life and their psy- 
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chology. This is the essence of lyric poetry: “ I, the 
wonderful I, did a certain thing which must be wonderful 
because I did it, and the reader cannot help being inter¬ 
ested in that wonderful fact.” 

“ My case is an unusual one,” every neurotic patient 
says on his first call and thereupon proceeds to recite a 
story described a hundred times in psychoanalytic litera¬ 
ture. 

Memoirs, autobiographical or semi-autobiographical 
fiction, all highly colored by the author’s unconscious crav¬ 
ings and terribly distorted by his complexes, Rousseau’s, 
Tolstoy’s self-revelations, novels like “ The Dangerous 
Age,” “ Jean Christophe,” “ II Piacere,” Whitman’s 
poems, correspond to this the latest development of the 
ego in letters. 

While literature has gone through the four periods 
I have mentioned, I must not give the impression that the 
beginning of one period sounded the deathknell of the 
preceding period. The extreme ego tendency had its 
first manifestation the first time the first lover sang of his 
love. In modern times, Lafontaine and Krylof have 
given us animal fables, a genre dating back to the infancy 
of the world. Even in our days people are writing epic 
poems. But the fable, the story of adventure and the 
epic are only feeble survivals furnishing the proper men¬ 
tal diet to human beings whose mentality has lingered in 
the stage corresponding to those literary forms. The 
joy we derive from literature depends indeed upon our 
mental stage of development and upon the unconscious 
cravings of our life. 

Infantile readers will find delight in the mysterious, 
the fantastic, the childlike, in thrilling incident; the more 
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developed will be pleased by character-drawing, which 
supplements their world and supplies them with vicarious 
enjoyment of psychological complications. 

Finally, the reader with a well-developed ego will seek 
eagerly the self-revelation which characterises modem 
production in letters. 

This is the secret of the appeal which lyrics have always 
had for the sentimental (that is, the unadapted, who are 
trying to live in a softer, kinder, world). The use of the 
“ I ’’ enables them to substitute themselves for the au¬ 
thor. The selfish, asocial hedonism of poetry transports 
us into a world close enough to us for convenience and far 
removed enough to allay our unconscious craving for 
safety. 

Poetry, after all, corresponds in literature to the sym¬ 
bolic disguise which the safety urge places upon our night 
visions. 

Like wit, it often disguises its object, which is mainly 
sexual gratification. The Society for the Prevention of 
Vice may seize “ The Genius ” or “ Hagar Revelly,” but 
the versified form has protected Swinburne’s, Amy Low¬ 
ell’s and, at least in our days, Whitman’s poems. 

Poetry seems to perpetuate in the most advanced de¬ 
velopment of the ego an infantile element, rhythm, a 
purely physical element corresponding to the constant ac¬ 
tions of the living body, and rhyme, which is after all an 
infantile product, a play on sounds, a pun. Psychiatrists 
have often pointed out that psychotics of an infantile type 
delight in speaking in rhyme, in using “ clang ” assoda- 
tions. 

For an explanation of composition in literature, as well 
as in the other arts, I refer the reader to the chapter on 
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Wit. Composition is nothing but economy of material 
and suddenness of effect, the gathering together of many 
stimuli which bring forth a sudden relief in the reader, 
listener or beholder. 

Therein resides the main difference between a dramatic 
story told by an inexperienced reporter and the same story 
as told by a great artist. A newspaper account of an 
accident is long-drawn, dwells on too many trivial details 
and therefore effects in the reader a gradual and conse¬ 
quently unpleasurable discharge of pent-up feelings. An 
artist, by cleverly selecting the essentials of the story, 
would produce in the reader a thrill, which is analogous 
to a sudden electric discharge; and so does a good head¬ 
line writer. 

The theatre has lagged far behind all the other arts. 
Being thoroughly commercialized and relying upon the 
favor of the ticket-buying multitude, it must direct its 
appeal to the large class of people who stand mentally a 
little below the average and who, lacking imagination, 
must have every action presented to them obviously, after 
the archaic, primitive fashion of our night dreams. 

Fiction and poetry presuppose a certain imaginative cre¬ 
ation on the part of the reader. The lazy-minded and 
the overactive workers who seek relaxation enjoy the 
theatre immensely. The former gratify vicariously the 
desire for action which their low sensory-motor capacity 
cannot realize; the latter, generally of a matter-of-fact 
disposition, are being “ shown ” life problems on the 
stage and are not compelled to use their thinking appa¬ 
ratus in visualising them. 

Exhibitionist actors without intellectual capacity, who 
create nothing, simply speak and act someone’s drama 
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for those who cannot create their own dreams and must 
hire others to do their dreaming. 

The stage will probably never progress unless some 
synchronization of the phonograph and the cinemato¬ 
graph enables producers to give to small audiences such 
as enjoy literature of the fourth period, advanced plays 
whose cost of production is practically trifling. 

We can realize how primitive painting, sculpture, po¬ 
etry and the novel would be if their production depended 
on large mobs coming to museums or to reading-rooms 
where a large admission fee was charged. 

For the psychological action which theatrical per¬ 
formances exert upon audiences I refer the reader to the 
analytical studies of various modern plays published by 
Jelliffe. 

The puritanical attitude which manifests itself in Anglo- 
Saxon communities toward certain forms of art and is 
especially noticeable in the literary field receives at 
Freud’s hands an interesting interpretation. He has no¬ 
ticed that many sexual perverts, struggling against their 
perversion, are apt to engage in public activities tending 
to a repression of all the possible sex manifestations. 
Fearful of being tempted, they seek to remove all temp¬ 
tation. What to them, however, constitutes a strong 
temptation is seldom a powerful stimulus for any normal 
subject. 

The puritan overcompensates his inferiority by the 
standing he acquires in a gullible community, by his as¬ 
sumption of righteousness and by the power which the 
police authorities allow him to assume. He also satisfies 
the peeping craving which is strong in certain perverts 
and he derives much pleasure from beholding the sins of 
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others. The day will probably come when the community 
will realize the danger of leaving such manic perverts at 
large and will send them for treatment to the psycho¬ 
pathic ward instead of letting them sit in judgment upon 
art matters. 

A word should be said in closing about the form of 
fiction which we might call anxiety stories. Much of what 
was said about “ anxiety dreams ” can be repeated in 
dealing with the harrowing stories, which “ make our 
flesh creep or our hair stand on end.” They provide an 
outlet for our self-protection urge, which in many situa¬ 
tions is repressed for fear of social disgrace. Anyone 
familiar with the functioning of the autonomic nervous 
system will easily realize that the excitement produced 
by that sort of stories, or plays and to which corresponds 
the releasing of adrenin in the blood and the mobilization 
of sugar, which imparts a sense of power, is a great com¬ 
pensation for inactive lives and for any feeling of inferi¬ 
ority which might be unconsciously present in the reader 
or beholder. 

These stories also gratify the sadistic tendency latent 
in everyone, and which makes mobs run to fires or congre¬ 
gate on streets in case of accidents. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE URGES AND THE ARTS 

A psychological study of painting, sculpture and 
music will be possible only when we have acquired a more 
complete understanding of the chemical unconscious. I 
stated in Chapter II that heliotropism played a tremen¬ 
dous part in the actions (likes and dislikes) of many ani¬ 
mals. The sunlight or certain colors seem to rob some 
of them of their will-power, which can be restored to them 
by the adding of certain chemicals to their food or their 
environment. In Chapter V we have seen that red and 
blue seemed to have, the world over, a sexual significance. 

Colors in certain combinations lose their affective 
power or again have it increased, as Chevreul’s studies 
show. The synchromist school of painting has “ felt ” 
that colors are apt to produce on the retina a sense of 
spatial location. 

We know that a certain sound at a certain pitch will 
lower all the vital activities and induce sleep while an¬ 
other sound may throw one into a frenzy, regardless of 
acquired associations such as the “ martial ” tone of the 
trumpet or the “ bucolic ” sound of the flute, etc. 

Great rhythmic regularity characterises the old songs, 
especially the oldest lullabies, and regularity of pattern 
characterises all old drawings and engravings. I have 
reduced several hundred old folksongs to one geometrical 
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pattern, four almost equal pyramids, whose base and apex 
never overlap the limits of the stave. 

Similar observations could probably be made on shapes, 
thus bringing us closer to an understanding of the gratifi¬ 
cation supplied by sculpture. Thus far I am not aware 
that any such research work has ever been undertaken. 

Music is probably the oldest of all the arts, for the 
first song originated when the first combination of sighs, 
groans or shouts was repeated after being found pleasing, 
or when the emission of some sound accompanying some 
physical motion was found to add a certain pleasure to 
that motion. The enormous importance which rhythm 
has in music undoubtedly points to an extremely ancient 
origin. 

From the first period in music probably date dance 
music, religious music, the accompaniments to the old 
epic songs, all the combinations of sounds which facili¬ 
tated through rhythm some regular physical action, 
marching, swinging a censer, reciting a long-winded story, 
memorizing ritual words. 

The second period of the world produced hedonistic 
music, music for enjoyment, either personal or collective, 
and unrelated to any utilitarian, religious or ritual pur¬ 
pose. 

This is the type of music that the musically uneducated 
are more apt to relish. It simply caresses the nerve ends 
and is of a perfectly sensuous character. We might place 
promiscuously in the hedonistic class composers like Cho¬ 
pin, Mendelssohn, Tosti and Irving Berlin. That sort 
of music is most favored by soloists and audiences which 
go to hear soloists, and seek not so much musical enjoy¬ 
ment as nervous excitement associated with the playing 
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of very sensuous tunes or the performance of very diffi¬ 
cult passages on a violin or piano. Solo music, with its 
romantic tinge, corresponds closely to the stories of ad¬ 
venture and blood curdling tales of the second period in 
literature. 

The third period is represented by Wagner and Strauss 
and all the composers who have attempted musical char¬ 
acter-drawing. Types and moods being represented 
musically by “ leit motifs,” the enjoyment of this type of 
composition requires a certain training of the memory, 
which must retain the meaning of many musical symbols. 
Unless we are intimately acquainted with the various 
themes representing for instance, Siegfried, Siegfried the 
fearless, Siegfried the hero, Siegfried the impetuous, 
Siegfried the protector or the Nibelung, the Nibelung’s 
hate, the Nibelung’s power, the Nibelung’s servitude and 
can distinguish between the motives characterising Hagen, 
Freia or Brunnhild, our pretense of enjoying Wagner is 
preposterous. 

This is an artificial medium of expression which in the 
hands of men less skilled than Wagner or Strauss would 
have produced deplorable results. Their powerful per¬ 
sonalities alone saved the day. 

Modem music is drifting away very fast from the 
hedonistic stage and the character-drawing stage. Char¬ 
acter-drawing especially seems to be doomed to a complete 
death, for the memory of music-lovers would be sorely 
taxed should twenty-five Wagners compel us to mem¬ 
orize their musical symbols under penalty of not under¬ 
standing their works except from the point of view 
of whatever mere hedonist gratification they might 
give us. 
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The egotistical stage in music goes rather far back in 
the history of that art. Making allowances for the ob¬ 
stacles raised in the path of men like Bach and Beethoven 
by the scholastic superstitions of their days, the use of 
artificial forms such as the fugue, the symphony or the 
sonata, which destroy spontaneity, much of what Bach 
and Beethoven wrote belongs to the fourth period 
of musical development. Unmindful of the audience, 
never seeking prettiness, they were among the pioneers 
who thought that a combination of sounds must be inter¬ 
esting because it originated in their brain. Debussy, 
Ornstein and Scriabine are characteristic at the present 
day of that egotistical tendency. 

Free rhythm, dissonance, absence of returning motives 
characterise the modern school in which every composer 
is naturally a law unto himself. 

The pictorial arts were undoubtedly created at first by 
sexual urgings. For thousands of years genital organs 
were the first models of primitive sculptors and engravers. 
Of primitive painting we know little, owing to the perish¬ 
able character of its products. Sculptured stones and 
drawings on the walls of archaic caves, however, leave 
us no doubt*as to what inspired the first artists. Most of 
those specimens have been gradually removed from 
museums owing to the wave of sexual repression which 
began in Europe in the Middle Ages, but specimens of 
Asiatic art and the results of excavations in the “ dead 
cities ” of Italy reveal what place the representation of 
sexual subjects occupied in relatively modern art. Even 
religious buildings were not free from such fancies and 
old cathedrals all over Europe show a display of many 
“obscene” subjects. Primitive drawings began early, 
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however, to show the promptings of the ego or power 
urge. Cavemen of 5000 B. C., like the mighty hunters of 
our days, were apt to boast of their killings, and, ignorant 
of taxidermy, represented on the walls of their caves 
either the mastodons they slaughtered or the herds of 
elks they owned. To that period we are also indebted 
for the first representatives of anthropomorphic gods, 
totem animals and other cultural representations. 

The second age found gratification in these represen¬ 
tations of living animals and employed them more and 
more for their ornamental value. The first utensils car¬ 
ried the likenesses of various animals, stylized and in 
symmetrical repetition. Temples were adorned with fig¬ 
ures of gods and goddesses, imitating the utmost perfec¬ 
tion of the human body. This is the period of intense 
personal adornment, the “ beauty stage ” in the pictorial 
arts. Greek art of the classical period typifies well that 
second stage, or “ beauty stage.” 

About the eleventh century, at least so far as Europe 
is concerned the craving for beauty passed away, and 
character-drawing began in the pictorial arts. 

The transition is clearly observable in monuments like 
the Rheims cathedral where certain sculptors carved 
statues which remind one of Greek art, while others, more 
modem, only sought to achieve a strong characterisation, 
regardless of the pleasing or unpleasant character of the 
result thus obtained. 

The Italian and German Renaissances are character¬ 
ised by the desire to create types. Leonardo Da Vinci 
and Albrecht Durer are indifferent to beauty. Mona Lisa 
is not beautiful, neither is Erasmus, but both are them¬ 
selves. Cranach intensified that research of character in 
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a grotesque way, as shown by his impossible “ Paris and 
the three goddesses,” in which, in order to differentiate 
the three female figures he clothes them in a preposterous 
way, or causes them to assume ridiculous poses. El 
Greco, Rembrandt, Houdon, Millet and Rodin are rep¬ 
resentative of the third stage in the pictorial arts. 

It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that the egotistical stage was reached in the pictorial art. 
It began with the first attempt at landscape painting. 
Before Turner, Corot or Daubigny, a landscape played in 
painting the part which scenery plays in a modern play¬ 
house. It supplied a background for the actors, for the 
figures, for the “ story.” 

Landscapists began to impose their ego upon the world 
by deciding that the “ story ” was no longer necessary and 
that a landscape which interested them should interest 
everybody else. From painting a certain landscape be¬ 
cause the combination of colors and masses found in it 
appeals to the painter’s senses and gives him gratification 
to the complete abolition of the subject and its replace¬ 
ment by color and mass effect, not based upon recogniz¬ 
able objects, there is but a short step. 

For material reasons, sculpture has lagged slightly 
behind painting but it follows painting as fast as its many 
fetters will let it. 

The monotony of the modem world which we men¬ 
tioned in Chapter VIII is responsible for the ego flarings 
which characterise the ultra-modem art. The stan¬ 
dardization of modern life makes it imperative for cer¬ 
tain individuals to express violently, without any regard 
for the cravings of other individuals, certain cravings of 
theirs for certain combinations of colors or shapes. 
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Hence the great variety of schools in painting. The fu- - 
turists, enamored of motion, translate into color the pro¬ 
cess of the cinematograph which consists in showing us 
the same figure in successive positions; Matisse and his 
followers are essentialists who seek to convey their vision 
by the smallest profile number of lines and the greatest 
economy of color. 

Cezanne and his imitators are intent on giving us the 
impression of volume. The synchromists are seeking a 
new perspective based on the spatial location of the vari¬ 
ous colors of the prism; Picabia sees the world in the 
shape of machinery; Kandinsky relies on apparently un¬ 
related patches of color representing absolutely nothing 
and quite as haphazardly disposed as the colors of a pic¬ 
turesque sunset. 

Painting, sculpture and music furnish a compensation 
for many of the unpleasant features of the modern world. * 
Colorists compensate for the greyness of life, sculpture of 
the second period gives us back the beautiful bodies which 
clothing conceals from us, music may atone for the hideous 
or monotonous noises of modern cities. As Jelliffe says, 
“We might almost call modern art a form of psycho¬ 
therapy.” 

Dancing has gone through the same process of develop¬ 
ment observable in the other arts. 

The dance was at first a religious-sexual manifestation, 
later a rhythmical compensation for the arhythnuc charac¬ 
ter of life. The second period may be typified by ballet 
dancing, of the Pavlova type. Dancers like Ruth St. 
•Denis and Maud Allan represent the third, or character¬ 
drawing, period. Finally some of Isadora Duncan’s work 
corresponds to the personal ego period. 
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From the foregoing only one conclusion can be drawn: 
no one standard holds good on the various periods of art. 
We may describe art as manifesting a greater or smaller 
degree of ego development, and (jlecide that the larger 
the proportion of egotism it reveals the more advanced it 
is. Beauty, or moral fitness, etc., should be completely 
abandoned as the basis of criticism. Art-criticism is at 
best an expression of personal convictions, not binding for 
anyone else, and in our modem civilization, that personal 
opinion is greatly diluted with a desire not to frighten ad¬ 
vertising art-dealers, musicians or publishers from the col¬ 
umns of a publication. 

as personality seems to be the element of survival in 
the third and fourth periods it may be that works of art 
could be “ judged ” by that test, the judgment being sim¬ 
ply a guess as to the possible duration of their popularity. 
Any talk of eternal standards is childish. 

The human race is mad,e,up of individuals who, accord¬ 
ing to their degree of development, may be divided into 
infants, children, adolescents and adults. The woman 
who called on Whistler and stated that she knew nothing 
about art but knew what she liked, was a better psycholo¬ 
gist than the average art-critic. We do not know what 
her stage of development was, but the works of art cor¬ 
responding to that stage probably compensated her for 
what people in her stage of development were lacking or 
missing or craving. And this is about all that can be said. 
There is such a thing as skill in art, as there is in all 
trades, and a writer, a composer or a painter may be un¬ 
skilled in their craft and hence fail to produce effects 
which a better trained artisan would produce with a mini- 
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mum of effort and without waste of material, 
skill is probably the prime requisite of every human pro-’ 
ductive effort, no critical theory could be built on that! 
basis. ! 



CHAPTER XIII 


FORMS OF ABNORMAL COMPENSATION 

We have seen that the human organism is supplied with 
•many safety-valves. Some of them, however, may func¬ 
tion improperly, some not at all. Situations may arise 
which prevent all of them at once from relieving the 
pressure in the human boiler. Oversensitiveness to 
sounds, for instance, may cause sleeplessness, which robs 
the individual of the great compensation and relief af¬ 
forded by dreams. This may explain why, to some peo¬ 
ple, sleeplessness is so unbearable. To people living in 
great isolation, to dwellers on lonely farms, the forms of 
relief described in our chapter on the psychology of every¬ 
day life are reduced to a minimum. The large number of 
trifling symptomatic actions, which in a lively and varied 
environment relieve the pressure of the urges, are replaced 
by a few unpleasant acts, whose violence or bitterness 
cause a rebound worse than the relief they afford. Wit 
is stifled easily by an unfavorable environment, or trans¬ 
formed into a double-edged weapon. Self-expression 
through art is impossible in thousands of cases, or at least 
appears so. Individual restraint due to imprisonment 
provides no outlet for sexual or egotistical promptings. 

[ As long as the human machine runs smoothly, the rou¬ 
tine of life may continue indefinitely, however grey and 
uninteresting it may be. Let the machine, on the other 
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hand, receive a sudden jolt, of a physical or emotional 
nature, and the pressure may burst the boiler at its weak¬ 
est point. That weakest point is often determined by 
some inferior organ. 

The repressed urges then overpower us and force them¬ 
selves into our consciousness in a distorted form which 
conceals their actual meaning. 

When inferior organs or, in other words, an environ¬ 
ment too powerful to be modified by inferior organs, 
make the various forms of normal compensation unattain¬ 
able, a neurosis sets in and supplies compensation in an 
abnormal way. 

As every organ probably has a memory of its own, 
the inferior organ projects its memories into the mind, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the form of memory dis¬ 
turbances, amnesia or, on the contrary, of stressed mem¬ 
ories of an hallucinatory character. 

On the basis of compensation for some organ inferior¬ 
ity, Adler says, abnormal ideas may develop, affecting the 
function of the will and the perception of pleasure and 
displeasure. From the motor portion of the compensat¬ 
ing structure arise all the phenomena of the neurosis, 
which are all important as motor discharges: tics, cramps, 
epilepsy, etc. 

In the infantile anomalies to which are ascribed mas- 
turbatory characteristics, thumb-sucking, anal-touching, 
etc., we can observe the search of pleasure characteristic 
of the inferior mouth, intestine, genitals. In other words 
some inferior organ presents the point of least resistance 
through which the urges seek their abnormal compensa¬ 
tion. 

Jung does not seek the cause of a neurosis in the mental 
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or physical past but in the present. Infantile predispo¬ 
sitions and habits, organ inferiority, do not appear to him 
as important as the actual problems of the patient’s life, 
clamoring for a solution. 

Jung always wishes to know what the necessary task 
is which the patient unconsciously refuses to accomplish. 
He sees in the psychological troubles of a neurosis and in 
the neurosis itself an attempt at adaptation which has 
failed. People who for some reason are unable to accept 
the well established line of normal adaptation, whose aims 
and tasks are likely to be of a highly individual character, 
are apt to select an abnormal or primitive form of adapta¬ 
tion, and thus they follow the line of least effort. 

The neurotic has the soul of a child, unwilling to endure 
the arbitrary limitations of present life. He tries to 
adopt the moral standard of his environment, but, by so 
doing, only falls into deeper disunion and disharmony 
with himself. The neurotic symptom is a symptom of 
that struggle. It is an indirect expression of unconscious 
wishes which, if they were conscious, would conflict with 
the neurotic’s moral and ethical views. There are many 
patients, for instance, who boast of being absolutely in¬ 
different to the sexual conflict. Those people do not see 
that their sexuality, which they consider as entirely re¬ 
pressed, transforms itself into and gratifies itself abnor¬ 
mally through physical symptoms which torture them and 
their environment. 

On this point, there is almost complete agreement be¬ 
tween Jung and Adler. To Adler, the whole army of 
neurotic symptoms, blushing, headache, migraine, faint¬ 
ing, pains, tremors, depression, etc., can be traced to what 
he calls “ ready-for-use attitudes.” The patient is not 
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malingering, for malingering is a conscious pr& l cast t ^ ie ‘ r 
from the memory of earlier defects, a state of recon- 
stupidity, deafness, limping, untidiness, lack of appt 
nausea, may be retained. The unconscious mind grad¬ 
ually evolves out of those ready-prepared psychic attitudes 
certain habits to which the patient holds fast in his fear 
of being neglected, certain mental leanings which give the 
neurosis a definite direction. “ The unconsciously re¬ 
membered defect responds to the craving for gratification 
as the skilled fingers of a pianist naturally respond to the 
demands of a difficult passage.” 

Adler answers as follows the objection which the gen¬ 
eral public is likely to make when told that suffering may 
constitute a form of “ gratification ” for repressed urges: 

“ How shall the severe suffering of a neurosis, the ter¬ 
rible pain of trigeminal neuralgia, insomnia, paralysis, mi¬ 
graine, all be thrown into the bargain as a means to an 
end? I have myself struggled against this conviction 
which thrust itself upon me. Is the case much different 
when human beings endure all sorts of hardships for a 
whole life-time in order to attain some worthless bubble ? 
Neurotic symptoms are in many cases a means of obtain¬ 
ing mastery over some other person. For instance, nu¬ 
merous writers have suggested that migraine can be in¬ 
herited. We,«must give up the idea of the inheritability 
of migraine as we were obliged to give up its organic 
etiology. Migraine is one of the neurotic affections which 
serve to secure mastery in the household. A patient hav¬ 
ing observed the power her mother derived from her at¬ 
tacks of migraine imitates her unconsciously and succeeds 
in doing what primeval man did when he made himself 
gods which afterward filled him with terror.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX 

Before proceeding to describe the neuroses, we must 
discuss at length a phenomenon called the “ Oedipus com¬ 
plex,” due to a “ faulty relation between children and 
parents instigated by incestuous longings ” and which 
Freud and his followers consider as “ the central complex 
of the neurosis.” 

Freud realized that such a thesis would not be accepted 
readily by the medical and the lay world and in “ Totem 
and Taboo ” he writes: “ This discovery of the signifi¬ 

cance of incest for the neurosis naturally meets with the 
most general incredulity on the part of the grown-up, 
normal man. . . . Such a rejection is, above all, the pro¬ 
duct of man’s deep aversion to his former incest-wishes 
which have since succumbed to repression.” 

Out of some one hundred prostitutes examined in 1911 
by the Chicago Vice Commission, one-half “ confessed ” 
that they had been first seduced by their fa thers. Pros¬ 
titutes the world over’ are apt to tell the same story, mak¬ 
ing it at times more romantic by saying that their fa¬ 
ther was a well known, rich, powerful man and that they 
had to “ disappear ” to save his reputation. 

Even if we consider that suspicious selection of a scape¬ 
goat with the utmost scepticism, we cannot escape the 
fact that so many of them selected the same scapegoat, 
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and that if their father did not seduce them, at least their 
mind had dwelt upon that possibility, had become recon¬ 
ciled to it and perhaps admitted its reality. 

The very presence of such a fancy in the minds of so 
many women points to something which is moie than 
accidental. 

We have seen in Chapter VI how frequently a more or 
less veiled incest-motive appeared in the foMore of all 
races. Otto Rank has shown that it forms the material 
of poetry in countless variations and distortions. 

Even at the present day, incest-wishes appear so dan¬ 
gerous to primitive races that they maintain the most 
complicated defensive measures against them, including 
not only torture but capital punishment. 

The great question in the child’s unconscious mind is, 
“Shall I be like father or like mother?” Upon his 
choice will depend his normality or abnormality in later 
life, whether his early leanings predispose him to mental 
derangement or whether mental derangement leads him 
back to the situation in which he found comfort during 
his formative years. 

The so called “ Oedipus complex ” has for that reason 
been given a great deal of attention by the three schools 
of analysis, none of which denies its capital importance. 
Freud, Jung and Adler have made on this subject obser¬ 
vations of great value, and any analysis disregarding any 
part of their findings would run the risk of being woefully 
superficial. For the three solutions of the problem of¬ 
fered by the two Vienna schools and the Zurich school are 
often necessary for the complete understanding of one 
single case. 

According to Freud, all neuroses have their foundations 
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laid before the fifth year of life. The impulses which 
he designates as^exual, a term which must not be con¬ 
founded widj/genital, originally arise through the spon¬ 
taneous yearning of the child to return to the mother’s 
body where its prenatal life was perfect, from a physi¬ 
cal standpoint, the child being then protected against all 
physical agencies, supplied automatically with the most 
suitable food, rocked pleasantly while being transported 
from place to place, kept at an even temperature, etc. 

We see already why the mother’s importance in the 
child’s life, regardless of the child’s sex, is so much greater 
than that of the father. That importance had been 
pointed out, long before Freud’s theories were formu¬ 
lated, by a man who was a profound psychologist, Luther. 
In the twentieth chapter of his “ Table Discourses ” he 
wrote: “ One can just as little do without women as one 
can go without eating or drinking. The reason for this 
is that we were conceived in the flesh of a woman, fed 
while in a woman’s body, born of woman, brought up by a 
woman. Our flesh is therefore made mainly of woman’s 
flesh and it is impossible for us to separate ourselves from 
it.” 

In other words we are never able to cut off entirely 
our navel string and woman means infinitely more for man 
and woman alike than man could ever mean even for 
woman. 

The intense longing of the child for its mother; its 
fear and anxiety in her absence; the comfort and security 
it experiences when resting in her arms are thus, in the 
Freudian sense, the first impressions of primary sexual 
life. 

The first attempt at disentanglement from the mother 
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occurs when the nursling learns ways of its own to se¬ 
cure certain pleasurable sensations which until then had 
been connected with the mother’s body. It takes its 
thumb in its mouth instead of the mother’s nipple, and 
then goes to sleep as it would after nursing. It begins 
to take an evident interest in its own physical functions, 
in which it discovers new sources of pleasure, urinating 
or emptying its bowels. Its entire body begins to be a 
source of many new pleasures. This is the nardst period 
characterised by an intense delight in everything physical 
and an enormous overvaluation of one’s self. 

At puberty a more or less sudden detachment from 
the mother and one’s self takes place, the craving thus 
freed being directed toward a human being of the op¬ 
posite sex. 

If a young boy at the time of puberty shows a definite 
interest in little girls of his age and a girl is attracted 
by boys, their parents may rest in peace. They may have 
to be watchful, but physically and mentally their children 
will probably be normal. 

The boys or girls, who, after going through the crisis 
of puberty show no definite inclination to children of the 
opposite sex, are candidates to many forms of misery, 
mental and physical. 

They may have lingered in the narcist, auto-erotic stage, 
which is not adapted to modern civilized life, and they 
will struggle against that handicap all their lives, some 
being merely discontented and some, broken by the con¬ 
flict, taking refuge in a neurosis. 

They may have had their sexuality differentiated the 
wrong way, boys being attracted by boys, and girls by 
girls. 
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They may have contracted a fixation of their affections 
on their father or their mother, and the ghost of one of 
the parents will always haunt them, distorting their views 
and making their behavior strange and unsocial. 

Father and mother can unknowingly pervert their chil¬ 
dren in the most deplorable way. I do not mean unfit or 
immoral parents; quite the contrary. Affectionate pa¬ 
rents probably wreck the careers of more children than 
indifferent ones. 

The fond mother who plays lovingly with her boy or 
girl long after they have ceased to be infants, who al¬ 
lows them to come to her bed, mornings or evenings, who 
lets herself be kissed and fondled by her growing children, 
is apt to develop in them some ineradicable abnormality. 
The boy may remain as completely dependent on his 
mother as when he was a nursling. He will enjoy the 
touch and the warmth of her body, the softness of her 
skin or hair, her kisses, her caresses. In that enjoyment 
there will not be the slightest conscious intimation of 
“ sex ”; it will all be tenderness of the purest type, which 
to the ignorant observer can be but pleasing and touching. 
The suggestion that there could be anything grossly physi¬ 
cal in such a relation would very justly fill mother and 
child with resentment. 

And yet experience proves that such a boy may become 
so accustomed to that form of love that he may never 
be attracted by any other woman. No other woman will 
offer him as readily sympathy, comfort, warm kisses, 
willing caresses. Compared to his mother’s love, the 
affection offered by any other woman will appear cold, 
diffident, unreliable, sordid, a thing to be conquered, not 
a thing to be se.cured without effort. The fixation will bp 
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even more complete if the mother is young, pretty 
and can hold her own physically as well as intellect¬ 
ually, against the inexperienced, unsophisticated, artificial 
young girls whom the boy meets in his social environ¬ 
ment. 

We have all met the old bachelor who is an ideal son, 
and whom we hardly dare to ridicule when he praises the 
appearance and distinction of his homely or dowdy 
mother, when he bows down to her stupid judgment, on 
whose wisdom he complacently dwells. He may marry, 
preferably after her death, some woman older than him¬ 
self, whose only attraction will be her settled, motherly 
attitude. If he marries a younger woman, he will in 
all likelihood make her life unbearable by constantly 
pointing out the many ways in which she is inferior to his 
mother, and compel her on every occasion to submit to his 
mother’s authority. 

The girl accustomed to too much petting at her moth¬ 
er’s hands may develop more frankly sensuous traits than 
a boy would in the same situation. Mother and daughter 
being of the same sex are not restrained by the natural 
reserve which imposes definite physical limits upon the 
caresses a mother and her son may properly exchange. 
Many young girls kiss their mother’s neck, shoulders, 
throat and arms as a lover would, and later in life may 
establish between the caresses of their mother and those 
of men disastrous comparisons, as to tenderness, security, 
physical attraction, daintiness, etc. Girls trained that 
,way will be dominated by their mothers, indifferent to 
men, will make frigid, nagging wives, who will insist on 
referring all the problems of the household to their 
jnothers for a final decision and will not rest content until 
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their husbands show their mothers the same obedience 
they display. 

Likewise a fond father, treating his boy or girls too 
tenderly, may impart to them an abnormal disposition. 
The daughter of the Ellen Key type, who is her father’s 
constant companion, never feels attracted by any man and 
may some day marry one who, by his age and appear¬ 
ance, is an almost perfect image of her father, is a 
type frequently met with, and the result of unwise bring¬ 
ing up. 

For many obvious reasons, however, the mother’s in¬ 
fluence is deeper than the father’s, for there seldom is as 
much unconscious sensuality in the attachment of the chil¬ 
dren for the father as there can be in the attraction their 
mother wields over them. 

The fixation of the affections of the children on one of 
the parents is only one detail of the picture. It is the 
love component of the Oedipus complex; it is generally 
accompanied by a more sinister element, the element of 
hate. The man with a fixation on his mother usually 
hates his father, who is his rival; the woman with a fixa¬ 
tion on her father hates her mother, and this new source 
of conflict, as old as the world, as a study of folklore 
has revealed to us, complicates tragically the plot of the 
family romance. The disharmony it introduces into the 
most important relationship in life is quite capable of cre¬ 
ating the greatest unhappiness. When we add to this 
the various sexual perversions attendant upon infancy and 
childhood fixations, and which shall be reviewed in the 
next chapter, we can understand why Freud considered 
the Oedipus complex as the most dangerous destroyer of 
mankind’s mental equilibrium. 
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Jung takes a slightly different view of the situation. 
He conceives the existence in the child of a vital urge 
extending far beyond sexuality, even in the broad sense 
which Freud gives to the word. The life urge manifests 
itself in growth, development, hunger and all imaginable 
human activities. 

Although he recognizes with Freud the primal instinct 
of reproduction as the basis of many activities, Jung re¬ 
fuses to call those activities sexual. "While Freud sees 
in infantile activities a sort of polymorphous perversity, 
similar to the perversions occurring in adults in later life, 
Jung sees in those activities the beginnings of fully ripened 
sexuality, preliminary, non-perverse expressions of sexual 
coloring. 

It is when it comes to a discussion of the habits acquired 
in childhood that we observe the greatest divergence of 
views between Freud and Jung. 

Jung willingly recognizes that many neurotics exhibit 
clearly in their childhood abnormal tendencies which in 
later life will be exaggerated, and that the destiny of 
those children is deeply influenced by their parents’ ten¬ 
derness, overanxiety, or, on the contrary, by their lack 
of sympathy and understanding. The child’s small, nar¬ 
row world is entirely dominated by the parents’ influence, 
but the child is not conscious of that fact. 

For that reason, Jung does not consider the father or 
mother as real persons, as a male or a female, but as 
more or less distorted symbols created by the imagination 
of the individual. 

The demands made by the child upon the mother, the 
jealousy exhibited toward the father, are at first connected 
with the part played by the mother, an unsexed provider 
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of food and warmth, a protector, a help in the satisfaction 
of natural wants. 

At puberty the child abandons his dependence upon the 
parents to become a self-assertive individual. Upon the 
measure in which the process has been completed will de¬ 
pend the child’s freedom and happiness. And at this 
point Jung breaks entirely with Freud. 

He thinks that by going back to infantile influences, 
the analyst is imposed upon by the subject who tries to 
withdraw from the present and seek a convenient scape¬ 
goat in his own past. 

The neurosis, Jung thinks, is caused by the impending 
necessity of performing some important task before which 
the neurotic shrinks, because his previous training has not 
made him strong enough or bold enough to surmount cer¬ 
tain obstacles. 

There occurs then a regression to infantile ways which 
is converted into symptoms and creates the external mani¬ 
festations of the neurosis. 

What is the cause of that regression? Jung says that 
the dream phantasies of neurotics are really forms of com¬ 
pensation or artificial substitutes for their incomplete 
adaptation to reality. Those phantasies are merely in¬ 
fantile and if they give the impression of sexuality, it is 
owing to the frankly sensuous tinge whidh all the activities 
of infancy assume. 

Jung sees in the father the predominating factor in the 
child’s life. The mother may be the moulding force so 
far as the children are concerned, but she, in turn, is 
moulded by the father. 

His contentions are based upon observations made by 
one of his pupils, Dr. Emma Fuerst, on some 100 persons 
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belonging to 24 families. They prove that the reaction 
of parents and offspring are curiously similar, and that 
the husband generally modifies the wife’s reactions so that 
after several years of married life the difference between 
their reactions may not be more than 1.4%. 

This is undoubtedly true of a number of families 
(maybe of the majority of families) of Latin, Teutonic 
and Slav stock, and even more so among Oriental races, 
but it is doubtful whether it describes the actual .condi¬ 
tions in Anglo-Saxon nations, in which the domination of 
the male and the obedience of the female are not char¬ 
acteristic features of community and family life. 

Adler presents the subject from an entirely different 
angle. 

Modern civilization having been established upon the 
principle of masculine superiority, there is a constant 
antithesis, male-female, strong-weak, authority-obedience, 
above-below, security-insecurity. 

Every human being, normal or abnormal, is born with 
what Nietzsche calls the will-to-power, and what Adler 
calls the wish-to-be-above. Normal beings simply exert 
their utmost endeavors to reach that goal. Abnormal 
people on the other hand are likely to be worried in the 
course of their quest by a feeling of inferiority due to 
some real or imaginary organic deficiency. 

Fearful of some obscure handicap, at times, indeed, 
absolutely unconscious (for the individual with inferior 
glands, deficient secretions, cannot know positively what 
ails him) the neurotic expects defeat. In preparation 
for that eventuality, he seeks excuses for it. He then 
takes refuge in fancies of a sexual character which may 
deceive him but which, Adler says, should not deceive the 
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analyst. On this point Adler and Jung are in accord. 

A sickly girl who, during her entire childhood, leans 
upon her strong and healthy father and who, in doing so, 
tries to rob her mother of her superior position, may 
comprehend this psychic constellation in the form of in¬ 
cestuous thoughts, thinking of herself as though she were 
her father’s wife. Thereby her fictitious goal is at¬ 
tained. 

Her insecurity is only abolished when she is with her 
father. By taking refuge in her father she finds that 
heightened ego-consciousness which she is striving for, 
and which she has borrowed from the ideals of child¬ 
hood. If she recoils from a proffer of love or marriage, 
the acceptance of which might mean a lowering of her 
ego-consciousness, she acts, so to speak, symbolically; all 
her defensive resources and all her predispositions be¬ 
come arrayed against the prospect which marriage would 
open to her, of a female destiny. 

“ The greater her feelings of insecurity, the more stub¬ 
bornly that girl will cling to her fancy, the more literally 
she is likely to take it, and as human thinking favors sym¬ 
bolic abstractions, the patient will easily succeed (and so 
will the analyst) in creating a picture of incestuous crav¬ 
ings.” 

The constitutionally inferior child, the unattractive 
child seeking love, the strictly brought-up child, the over¬ 
pampered child, all of whom are candidates to a neurosis, 
seek more eagerly than strong, healthy, independent chil¬ 
dren to avoid the hardships of existence. They long to 
banish into a distant future the fate which will confront 
them some time. They fall back upon their parents, they 
regress to childhood or infancy. 
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In adjusting this principle to his thinking and acting, 
in his endeavor to raise himself to the level of his strong 
father, even if he has (as some legendary heroes did) 
to suppress him, the neurotic removes himself from reality 
and is suspended in the meshes of his fiction. 

The same applies to a certain extent to normal children. 
They too wish to be big and strong like their father. 
Their fear of the new is often a mere desire to do or say 
the things father did or said. They, however, do not 
resort to infantile phantasies to escape life’s evils. They 
defeat the complexes which defeats the neurotic. 

The three points of view can be harmonized very easily. 
Sensuality, authority and egotism may well blend in the 
unconscious boy of sixteen who is caressing his mother. 
He may derive an unconscious or a conscious pleasure 
from touching her fresh skin; he may also submit willingly 
and lovingly to her authority; and he may have in her 
company a deep sense of security. 

One of these three elements may predominate, or one 
or two may be entirely absent. 

A boy may hate his father because he begrudges him 
some happy moments he might pass with his mother, or 
because his father robs him of a loved plaything.. He 
may resent the fact that his ideal in life submits itself 
to the caprices of another human being; his ego may feel 
diminished because his sense of ownership of his mother 
is directly challenged. 

As the task of analysis consists in making all the ele¬ 
ments of a neurosis conscious to the subject, the reader 
1 c?m readily see that neither the Freudian, nor the Jungian, 
por the Adlerian view should be ignored in unraveling 
thfc riddle of the unconscious. 
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There are three ways of approaching the problem of 
parental influence in neurosis, three points of vantage 
from which to attack the enemy. A superficial survey 
of folk-legends shows us these three points of view repre¬ 
sented in the dreams and broodings of mankind. 

The archaic gods killed or castrated their fathers. 
Jesus sacrifices himself, and then father and son renounce 
the mother, who becomes a virgin. Sargon, son of a 
virgin, eliminates his father by disclaiming any knowledge 
of his identity. Oedipus kills his father and marries his 
mother. Aun, King of Sweden, had to kill a son of his 
every nine years to prolong his life, each time nine years, 
more. Siegfried seeks the mother-image and finds it in 
his aunt, Brunhilde. The hunted and wounded Sieg- 
mund finds motherly sympathy and care in his sister, Sieg- 
linde. Electra, seeking the security she lost when her 
father died, lavishes love-words upon his substitute, 
Orestes, and goads him into avenging Agamemnon. The 
obedience of Tzarevitsh Ivan to his father and his stren¬ 
uous quest of the Fire Bird are prompted by a desire to 
inherit his father’s kingdom and to assume his lofty posi¬ 
tion by eliminating him. Princess Sesselya, pursued by 
her father, finally yields to his substitute, the old king of 
the neighboring land. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE NEUROSES, EPILEPSIES AND PSYCHOSES 

The accepted classification of the various mental dis¬ 
turbances is a convenience rather than a scientific perform¬ 
ance. There hardly ever is a clear-cut type of neurosis or 
psychosis which does not present the symptoms of some 
other neurosis or psychosis. The names of the various 
mental disturbances are at best an indication of the dom¬ 
inant symptom of each disturbance. The medical world 
will in all likelihood accept in the future the new classifica¬ 
tion proposed by Kempf in his recent address before the 
American Psychopathological Association. 

The terms dementia praecox, war neuroses, paranoia, 
manic-depressive insanity, etc., have been completely dis¬ 
pensed with and entirely new terms created which are ap¬ 
plied to the mechanisms involved in the case and not to 
the symptoms. 

“ The prefixes acute, periodic or chronic, then benign or 
pernicious are followed by the type of neurosis, such as 
suppression, repression, compensatory, regression or dis¬ 
sociation neurosis. Two or more terms, such as repres¬ 
sion-compensatory or, repression-regression, may be used 
to define the type of the neurosis when it is complicated. 
The difference between benign and pernicious lies in that 
the benign neuroses are characterised by the individual 
being inclined to accept the disease or distress as due to 
ungratifiable cravings, whereas, in the pernicious mechan- 
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ism, he tends to hate those who would attribute tta ^" 1S _ 
turbance to a personal cause or wish and he main am 
that it is due to an impersonal cause or a ma lcious m 

fluence. , . f 

“ In the suppression neurosis, the patient is aware 0 
the nature and influence of the wish but does not a ow 
it to dominate his behavior. In the repression neurosis 
he prevents the wish from causing him to be conscious 0 
its existence or influence. . , 

“The compensatory neuroses are characterised by 
striving to develop functions that will compensate for 
some organic or functional inferiority or keep the unde¬ 
sirable craving repressed. In the regression neurosis, the 
individual falls back to a lower, preceding, irresponsible 
level, wherein he can permit the perversely conditioned 
segments to seek gratification through symbols anti 
fancies, imitative of reality and through overt behavior 
without remorse. 

“ In the dissociation neuroses, the intolerable cravings 
dominate the individual’s behavior despite the ego’s strug¬ 
gle to prevent it, and, causing obsessions, phobias, compul¬ 
sions, mannerisms, hallucinations, delusions, etc. (the va¬ 
rious psychoses of the old terminology) obtain gratifica¬ 
tion in the same manner as the intragastric itching of the 
stomach, hunger, causes thoughts and hallucinations, dur¬ 
ing sleep or privations, about getting and eating food.” 

Kempf’s view was derived from the analysis of a large 
number of cases of graver psychoses, including so-called 
hysterias, manic-depressives, paranoias, dementia praecox 
(paranoid, catatonic, hebephrenic, simple, epileptoid) pa¬ 
retic, arterioslerotic disturbances and intoxication dclirias. 

He is inclined to regard the neurosis and psychosis as 
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“ eccentric biological deviations produced by organic dis¬ 
eases, or distortions of the autonomic-affective cravings, 
the latter in turn being caused by distressing experiences.” 

In a private communication dated August 19, I 9 l 9 > 
Kempf expresses himself as follows on the distinction 
usually drawn between neuroses and psychoses: “ I see no 
reason for using the term ‘ psychosis ’ except to designate 
types of neurosis which cause abnormal derangements of 
the content of consciousness such as hallucinations, de¬ 
lusions, uncontrollable patterns of thinking, phobias, in¬ 
spirations, etc. On the other hand, the term dissociation 
neurosis covers the psychoses and has the advantage of 
working with the physiological problem involved.” 

As the literature of psychoanalysis, however, has thus 
far preserved the usual classification, we shall adhere to it 
for the present, following closely Freud’s description of 
the neuroses and White’s description of the phychoses. 

Freud divides the neuroses into true neuroses and 
psycho-neuroses. 

The true neuroses are neurasthenia and anxiety neu¬ 
rosis. 

According to Freud, the cause of these diseases is the 
disturbance of the sexual processes which determine the 
formation and utilization of the sexual libido. 

“ We can hardly avoid perceiving these processes,” he 
writes, “ as being, in the last analysis, chemical in their 
nature, so that we recognize in the true ^neuroses the soma¬ 
tic effect of disturbances in the sexual metabolism, which 
in the psychoneuroses we recognize besides the psychic 
effects of the same disturbances. The resemblance of the 
neuroses to the manifestations of intoxication and absti¬ 
nence, following certain alkaloids, and to Basedow’s and 
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Addison’s diseases obtrudes itself clinically without any 
further ado, and just as these two diseases should no 
longer be described as nervous diseases, so will the genuine 
neuroses soon have to be removed from this class, despite 
their nomenclature.” 

Adler warns us against interpreting too literally the 
sexual aspect of the neuroses. It is essential, for instance, 
he tells us, to discover at what point a neurotic woman 
protests against her femininity. “ This point can always 
be found, for the pressure toward the maximation of the 
ego consciousness necessitates the adoption of a reassuring 
guiding line. Mannish fashions are affected, crossed legs 
and arms, a tendency to take, in walking, the side which 
a man would take, or to allow no one to stand in front of 
them, as in dreams. In sexual relations, anaesthesia is 
the rule. Masculine variants, or those which disparage 
man, are given the preference. The masculine neurotic 
offers similar characteristics. He identifies masculinity 
with sexuality and it is this false artifice which fills his 
thoughts content with sexual pictures.” 

Old fashioned psychiatry used neurasthenia as a con¬ 
venient blanket designation for a number of ill-defined 
disturbances which were neither clear cases of hysteria nor 
any of the psychoses. The word is a misnomer, for 
most of those disturbances are not nervous disorders, but 
merely states of mind. 

Freud has drawn a definite distinction between true 
neurasthenia and anxiety neurosis, designating these two 
disturbances as the only true neuroses. 

By “ neurasthenia ” Freud understands the following 
set of symptoms: Pressure in the head, spinal irritation, 
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dyspepsia with flatulency and constipation, paresthesia, 
diminished potency and emotional depression. 

He considers neurasthenia as due to exaggerated sexual 
self-gratification which weakens the individual’s will¬ 
power by making the goal too easily attainable, affords 
inadequate relief, diminishes potency and, by ignoring too 
many psychological sources of excitement, may cause 
physical injury. The neurasthenic turns away from so- 
ciety, from reality and, if a man, from woman, for he can¬ 
not tolerate feminine imperfection. (As Wittels points 
out, the onanist visualizes in his fancies only perfect 
women.) Thus he becomes anti-social and betrays the 
result of his vain strife against passion in many ways, lack 
of will power, doubts about the possibility of achieve¬ 
ment and self-reproaches. 

White sees in the useless, unsatisfying life of the idle 
rich woman one of the most potent causes of neurasthenia. 
Having no outer interests, she becomes introverted and 
complains of a hundred little nothings. “ Exertion to her 
is only exertion and serves no special ends, fits in nowhere 
as a link in a well connected, coherent chain of events. 
She becomes introverted at the auto-erotic level.” 

Anxiety neurosis is characterised by general irritability, 
exaggerated visual and auditive sensations which are 
often the cause of sleeplessness, anxious expectation of 
accidents, death, insanity, accompanied in certain cases 
by a disturbance of one or more bodily functions, respira¬ 
tion, circulation, glandular functions, etc. A prominent 
place must be given among the symptoms of anxiety neu¬ 
rosis to a form of dizziness which never leads to complete 
loss of equilibrium. 
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Freud considers the symptoms of anxiety neurosis as 
substitutes for the specific action which should follow 
sexual excitement and which is accompanied by accelera¬ 
tion of the respiration, palpitation, sweating and conges¬ 
tion. 

Anxiety neurosis is commonly supposed to be caused 
by overwork. But, Freud says, the physicians who ex¬ 
plain to a busy man that he has overworked himself, or 
to an active woman that her household duties have been 
too burdensome, should tell their patients that they are 
sick, not because they have sought to discharge duties 
which for a civilized brain are comparatively easy, but • 
because they have neglected, if not stifled, their sexual life 
while attending to their duties. 

Men who resort to unsatisfying forms of sexual con¬ 
gress, women left unsatisfied by impotence or ejaculatio 
praecox in their husbands, are often found to be suffering 
from anxiety neuroses. 

The various psychoneuroses used to be considered as 
symptoms of a more general disturbance called psychas- 
thema. Under that name Janet includes obsessions, in¬ 
sanity of doubt, tics, agitations, phobias, delirium of con¬ 
tact, anguish, neurasthenia and certain feelings of strange¬ 
ness and depersonalisation known as the disease of Kris- 
haber. 


. “ ain symptom of this psychoneurosis was a Iower- 
??i ° f “f P/y^ogical tension illustrated by White as 
ollows: If we can think of our mental force in mechani- 
cai terms, and conceive it as flowing along the fiber tracts 

has tl hT 10 1 P1 - Pe ’ then we ma y believe that this force 
nas to be maintained at a certain tension in order that 

the perceptions from the outside world may be appreciated 
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at their true value. . . . This lowering of the psycho¬ 
logical tension, this feeling of incompleteness and de¬ 
ficiency in the function of the real, constitutes the funda¬ 
mental feature of this class of phenomena.” 

Among the emotional obsessions included in Janet’s 
psychasthenia we find phobias, or fears; agoraphobia, fear 
of open spaces; claustrophobia, fear of closed spaces; 
astrapaphobia, fear of thunder and lightning; aerophobia, 
fear of being in high places; morbid desires for drink or 
drugs; volitional obsessions; kleptomania, impulse to 
steal; pyromania, impulse to set fire to things; arithmo- 
• mania, impulse to count everything; onomatomania, im¬ 
pulse to repeat one word, etc. 

Psychoanalysts do not consider all these symptoms as 
components of one single disturbance and have divided 
tip psychasthenia into hysteria, anxiety hysteria, and com¬ 
pulsion neurosis. <■ 

I lysteria, according to Freud, is due to an emotional 
conflict between the usual urge and the sexual repression, 
and its symptoms have the value of a compromise be¬ 
tween both psychic streams. Here we notice an apparent 
similarity between Freud’s view and that of the average 
physician who considers that some recent occurrence pre¬ 
cipitated the hysterical attack. The so-called recent ex¬ 
perience is simply one of the obvious phases of an older 
conflict and observations, show that a long interval may 
intervene between the “ crisis ” and the establishment of 
the first symptom. 

A process called “ conversion ” takes place, whereby 
a sum of emotion is transformed into a physical dis¬ 
turbance of some sort. Once medicine applied itself to 
the treatment of the physical symptom. Psychoanalysis 
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seeks to remove the mental symptom that created it. At 
the same time the physical aspect must not be neglected, 
for, as Freud states emphatically, every hysterical symp¬ 
tom not only has a psychic origin but is conditioned by a 
certain physical predisposition. 

The hysterical symptom will follow the line of least 
resistance and express itself preferably through some or¬ 
gan which has already been weakened: an acute catarrh 
may pave the way for an hysterical cough; acute rhinitis 
facilitated in one case the establishment of an hysterical 
affected obsession. 

An hysterical symptom once established may be re- . 
tained to give expression to diverse urges. A symptom 
may be retained to gain affection, indulgence or some 
other advantage; it may help the patient in satisfying 
some desire for revenge; there are also cases when purely 
imaginary motives will be found at work; self-punishment, 
repentance, etc. 

The hysterical attack should be interpreted like a 
dream.. Like a dream it is a phantasy translated into a 
pantomime, but distorted like dream-pictures by the cen¬ 
sor and made to a certain extent unrecognizable. It is 
distorted through condensation of, for instance, a recent 
wish and an infantile phantasy, by multiple identification 
when the hysteric carries out the activities of both per¬ 
sons appearing in the phantasy, and by the antagonistic 
representation by the opposite which would cause the 
arms to be thrown far back if a sexual attack was the 
subject of the hysterical fancy. Also the time sequence 
m the phantasy may be inverted, as it is often in dreams, 
the end of an action preceding its be ginni n g . 

Anxiety hysteria is often found in connection with hys- 
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teria proper. In this case the anxiety arises, not only 
from physical sources, but from a part of the ungratified 
desire which embraces a number of complexes. As the 
mind normally reacts to danger through anxiety, we might 
say that in this case the mind was defending itself against 
internal danger. The psychic mechanism is the same as 
in hysteria except that it does not lead to conversion into 
physical symptoms. Anxiety hysteria always tends, to 
develop a phobia. The most frequent of hysterical 
phobias is agoraphobia, which prevents the patient from 
walking securely across an empty space, although he can 
do so when accompanied by certain persons. Another 
anxiety-hysterical disturbance is erythrophobia or fear of 
red, at the bottom of which lies self-reproach or shame of 
some sort, feelings of being slighted, or anger. When 
this fear of red interferes with life activities, preventing 
one, for instance, from mingling with other people, it 
becomes a phobia. Anxiety dreams are a frequent occur¬ 
rence in anxiety hysteria. The dream picture represents 
the patient, usually a woman, pursued by some large 
beast, bull or stallion, or by armed burglars. 

Hysteria is rather a disturbance of the female sex, ob¬ 
session neurosis of the male sex. 

The obsession neurosis is characterised by a constant 
ambivalence which is well illustrated by an example given 
by Freud; A young man stubbed his toe against a stone 
lying in the roadway. He became obsessed by the idea 
that, as his fiancee was going away that day, the cab in 
which she would be driven to the station might be upset 
by this stone, fie had to pick it up and carry it to the 
side of the roadway. After which he felt very foolish 
and returned the stone to its position in the middle of the 
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road. According to Frink, the first action meant: “ I 
hope no injury befalls my beloved;’’ the second does not 
mean, as the patient probably believed: “ I must not be 
so foolishly anxious about her,” but rather, “ I hope some¬ 
thing does happen to her.” 

Some reproach for acts done in childhood and perhaps 
severely repressed, may change itself into shame (if an¬ 
other becomes aware of it) into hypochondriacal anxiety 
(because of the injurious physical consequences of the 
acts) into social anxiety (fear of punishment) into re¬ 
ligious anxiety, into fear of being tempted, distrust of 
one’s power of resistance, etc. This leads to obsessive 
thinking, obsessive testing and doubting mania. 

The predilection of the patient for uncertainty and 
doubt causes him frequently to fasten his thoughts on 
subjects where uncertainty is general and where knowl¬ 
edge or judgment are naturally exposed to doubt, the 
duration of life, life after death, etc. 

Superstitions of all kinds are naturally observable in 
compulsion neurosis. No superstition carries any real 
conviction with the neurotic but it helps him to strengthen 
his doubts. 

Obsessive numbers are constantly met with in compul¬ 
sion neurosis. Seven appears most frequently. I)r. Mc- 
Kendree cited the case of a patient who had to do every¬ 
thing seven times, getting out of bed and into bed again 
seven times before he could arise in the morning, pouring 
seven small quantities of milk into his coffee, lifting his 
spoon or fork seven times before he could convey food to 
his mouth. In the hallucination known as “ Revelation ” 
we find seven candlesticks, a book with seven seals, seven 
stars, seven angels with seven horns, a dragon with seven 
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heads, seven vials and seven plagues, and the document 
is addressed by John to the seven churches of Asia. 

In ordinary life seven and its multiples are of great 
importance. We speak of the seven Seas, the week has 
seven days, a moon four times seven days, people reach 
their majority at three times seven years, Salome wore 
seven veils, etc. 

We are all familiar with the obsession connected in cer¬ 
tain minds with the figures three and thirteen, with Fri¬ 
day, etc. 

The curiosity impulse is very marked in compulsion 
neurotics who are generally above the average in men- 
tality. 

One of the thoughts the compulsion neurotic is often oc¬ 
cupied with is the possibility of the death of others. In 
every conflict he waits for the death of someone important 
or dear to him, a rival or one of the love-objects between 
whom his inclination wavers. His obsession is based 
upon a superstitious belief in the omnipotence of his evil 
wishes. 

A story told by Dr. Frink illustrates the morbid dis¬ 
placement and the wrong connection between cause and 
effect which is observed in compulsion neurosis. A prosti¬ 
tute suffering from syphilis consulted him in reference to 
her “ cigarette habit ” which, she said, was lulling her. 
On close examination it turned out that she never smoked 
more than seven or eight cigarettes a day. Unable to 
repress the consciousness of the fact that she was a prosti¬ 
tute and a sufferer from venereal disease, she denied the 
importance of that fact and transferred the worry con¬ 
nected with it to an insignificant factor, such as moderate 
cigarette-smoking. By making a scape-goat of her cigar- 
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ette, Frink says, she dodged the problem of so reform¬ 
ing the rest of her life that there would be no cause for 
the development of guilty effects. 

Compulsion neurotics often abandon this sadistic im¬ 
pulse and turn to penance and reassuring measures which 
have the same compulsory character, but by their oppres¬ 
sive character for the neurotics’ environment assure them 
many advantages over this environment. We find among 
them anti-vivisectionists, vegetarians, members of the 
S. P. C. A., sectarians, intolerant persons, who may not be 
able to stand the sight of a bird bleeding but arc in high 
glee when their opponents are severely punished. 

Shell shock cases include most of the psycho-neuroses 
and seem to be a compensation for the repressed self¬ 
protection urge. Hysterical deafness or blindness pro¬ 
tect the man from frightening sounds and sights; mono¬ 
plegias, aphasias, abnormal gait, etc., remove him from 
the danger zone, regressions to infantile levels (interest 
in toys) remove him from the ranks of the adults and 
vouchsafe him the safety of non-combatant. 

“ Shell shock,” Bram writes, “ is a misnomer and a 
term misleading in its implications. . . . The fact that in 
many of these cases goitre and exophthalmos develop soon 
after the inception of the affection diagnosed as shell 
shock has cleared the path for a more thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the etiology, physiology, and symptomatology of 
this condition, as a result of which there is a growing con¬ 
clusion that most cases of shell shock present symptoms 
in common with exophthalmic goitre, and in all prob¬ 
ability the vast majority of these patients are subjects 
of either an aberrant or a true form of Graves’s disease. 

Goitre, associated with cardiac and nervous mani- 
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festations, has been a problem in armies of the past. 
. . . Graves’s disease is a chronic condition of ‘ fright, 
fight, and flight,’ as evidenced by the typical picture of 
perpetual terror in the well developed case (bulging eyes, 
anxious expression, and trembling of the body).” 

Epilepsy is a very vague term which does not designate 
any well-defined disease, but includes, as White says, a 
series of end results, conditioned by a multiplicity of 
pathological conditions of the brain. White suggests 
“ the epilepsies ” as being a better term than epilepsy. 

Certain authors consider epilepsy as a neurosis, some as 
a psychosis. In certain cases it may be very like hysteria 
and in others like certain psychoses. It might, therefore, 
be listed between neuroses and psychoses. 

Ferenczi says of epilepsy: “Although in epilepsy the 
physiological is difficult to separate from the psychologi¬ 
cal, I may call attention to the fact that epileptics are 
known to be uncommonly sensitive beings, behind whose 
submissiveness frightful rage and domineeringness can 
appear on the least occasion. This characteristic has 
been, up to the present, interpreted as a secondary de¬ 
generation due to repeated attacks. The epileptic at¬ 
tacks might be considered on the other hand as regres¬ 
sion to the infantile period of wish fulfilment by means 
of uncoordinated movements. Epileptics would then be 
persons with whom the disagreeable affects get heaped 
up and are periodically abreacted in paroxysms. Irra¬ 
tional stamping of the foot, clenching of fists and grind¬ 
ing of teeth, seen in outbursts of anger, may be a milder 
form of the same regression in otherwise healthy per¬ 
sons.” 

We are reminded of Dostoyevsky, who at the age of 
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17 wrote to his brother Michel, “ There is no way out 
of my difficulties. I have a plan. I am going to be¬ 
come insane.” And he became an epileptic. A descrip¬ 
tion of his “ fits ” shows abundantly that the ecstatic feel¬ 
ings he experienced at such times were indeed a valuable 
compensation for whatever misery he may have otherwise 
suffered. 

Adler has expressed in a very clear way the difference 
between neuroses and psychoses. “ Longing for an un¬ 
attainable ideal is at the bottom of both. Defeat or 
fear of defeat causes the weaker individual to seek a sub¬ 
stitute for his real goal. At this point begins the pro¬ 
cess of psychic transformation designated as a neurosis. 
In the neurosis, the pursuit of the fictitious goal does not 
lead to an open conflict with reality, the neurotic simply 
considering reality as a very disturbing element, as he 
does in neurasthenia, hypochondria, anxiety, compulsion 
neurosis and hysteria. In the psychosis, the guiding mas¬ 
culine fiction-appears disguised in pictures and symbols 
of infantile origin. The patient no longer acts as though 
he wished to be masculine, to be above, but as though he 
had already attained those ends.” 

In other words the neurotic is grieved by not being all- 
powerful, by not being gratified, by not being Caesar or 
Napoleon, the psychotic is Caesar or Napoleon and tries 
to force his environment to share his belief. 

. Freud tas brought out that the psychoses, hallucina¬ 
tions and delusions can be divided into overpowering 
psychoses and defense psychoses. The former are those 
in which the unconscious has absolutely overpowered the 
conscious: Thus a girl, in vain awaiting her lover, sud¬ 
denly imagined she was with him and lived in that way 
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for two months. The defense psychoses are close to 
hysteria, but there is a great difference: while in hysteria 
there is a great amount of free floating libido which at¬ 
taches itself to exterior objects, in defense psychoses, it 
seems to fasten itself to the ego and leads to delusions 
of greatness. Jung’s painstaking analysis of every symp¬ 
tom manifested by schizophrenic dements shows that 
there again we find the same conflict between a repressed 
desire and the repression. The apparently absurd symp¬ 
toms of schizophrenia prove to be symbolic figures of 
intelligible and important trains of thought and impulse. 

We shall describe briefly, in White’s words, the symp¬ 
toms of Paranoia, Manic-depressive psychosis and Schizo- 
prenia. 

The word paranoia indicates, etymologically, thinking 
which is “ beside itself.” Certain authors use the word 
to designate acute, confused thinking, others to designate 
a group of disturbances characterised by chronic delu¬ 
sions. Paranoia is closely related to ego complexes. 
Ideas of self-importance dominate. At first the subject 
may withdraw into himself, be touchy, imagine that other 
people treat him in a peculiar way, then come delusions 
of persecution and, finally, either voices tell him he is a 
great personage, or from the number of his persecutors, 
he concludes that he is indeed extremely important, a 
great inventor, a powerful personage, sometimes that he 
is loved by important women. Freud thinks that in 
paranoia there has been a fixation in some portion of the 
homosexual period of development, the stage of narcism 
and a regression of the repressed homosexuality to nar¬ 
cism. 

Manic-depressive psychosis is characterised by more 
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or less durable periods of agitation, followed by other 
periods of depression and melancholia. The agitation is 
a defense-mechanism. The patient covers every avenue 
of approach that might touch his sore spot, his complex, 
and rushes wildly from one source of danger to the other, 
meanwhile keeping up a stream of diverting activities. 

His failure to deal with the difficulty is expressed by the 
depression which follows the agitated period. The de¬ 
fenses have broken down and the patient is overwhelmed 
by a sense of his moral turpitude. Sexual curiosity cre¬ 
ates a sense of sin which tortures the patient. At other 
times he may have a delusion of great power, wealth and 
happiness. 

Schizophrenia is called also dementia praecox because 
it is often a disease of puberty and adolescence. 
Worry about sexual problems which appear too difficult 
of solution, worry about life problems, lack of self-suf¬ 
ficiency, lead the individual to abandon all solutions or to 
seek an abnormal one. There is frequently a tendency 
to a splitting of the mind. 

Two continuous streams of thought flow side by side, 
unable to come to a compromise. Negatism results, 
which is one way of solving the patient’s conflicts by 
not acting or by performing opposite things at the same 
time, laughing when pain should be expressed, weep¬ 
ing when joy would be expected. Schizophrenia is the 
result of defective adjustment of some kind. A young 
woman, having made a failure of her life as a wife and 
mother, may settle into a stage of regression at the mental 
level of a little girl of twelve, henceforth relieved of all 
responsibilities; a homosexual of the passive type may 
pretend to be a prize fighter and very virile, etc. 
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We shall not devote any space to the many psychoses 
due to syphilis, senile and arteriosclerotic deterioration, 
infection and exhaustion, injuries to the brain, diabetes, 
thyroidism, etc., and shall refer the readers to White’s 
“ Outlines of Psychiatry." 

Alcoholism is worthy of mention both as a cause and 
as a symptom of psychosis. According to statistics com¬ 
piled in 1903, twelve per cent of the insane confined in 
institutions in the United States were directly or indirectly 
victims of alcoholic poisoning. White divides drinkers 
into several types: Those for whom drinking is the ex- 
, pression, not the cause of a psychosis; those who drink 
to drown their troubles and escape reality by dulling their 
sensorium; weak individuals who manifest an exaggerated 
reaction to small doses or are weakened by an operation, 
arteriosclerosis or senility. 

Alcohol, White writes, is like fever, a measure of ce¬ 
rebral resistance, the unstable, predisposed individual be¬ 
coming intoxicated more readily than the average. In¬ 
ebriety is a neurose, one escape from reality, one form of 
inefficiency, dependent, Adler believes, upon organic in¬ 
feriority. Alcohol, White writes, has been called a stimu¬ 
lant because the individual who is unable to meet reality 
tries to give the best possible reason for drinking, namely 
that it would help him to meet reality. The result of 
that neurose is a variety of psychoses which, when ana¬ 
lyzed, lead back to the individual’s inability to face his 
life problems. 

The same can be said of psychoses due to the use of 
opium and cocaine. The drug addict also tries to escape 
from reality and his habit may in time create a severe 
psychose. 
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Clarke sees a certain connection between alcoholism and 
homosexuality: 

“ Can it Be merely chance that men so much enjoy being 
among themselves and drinking together, sometimes 
roughly, sometimes in more refined manner? There 
seems to be an invisible force that drags a man from his 
comfortable home and loyal family to the public house — 
it even drags him out of bed sometimes. What lies, what 
fabrications, what machinations must he employ to gain 
this end. The healthy man has a distaste for tenderness 
between man and man, but alcohol dissolves this repug¬ 
nance. Men drink, fall on one another’s necks, feel 
themselves united by an inner bond and weep. In a 
word, their behavior is womanish. Every drinking bout 
has a touch of homosexuality. The homosexual com¬ 
ponent which we are taught to repress comes through 
clearly under alcohol. It is known that delirium is ac¬ 
companied by fear and fear hallucinations. The patient 
is frightened by men who make all sorts of attacks upon 
him. This can only be a projection. Why does the alco¬ 
holic deliriant always see certain animals which arc well 
known as sex symbols in general, and especially, when 
seen by man, as showing homosexual designs? The 
lizards, snakes, and mice that surround him are dear 
enough.” 



CHAPTER XVI 


PERVERSIONS 

“ The repressed, introverted types of personalities,” 
Kempf writes, “ have a common characteristic; namely, 
through the consistent pressure often unwittingly exerted 
upon them by their intimate associates (family, teachers, 
masters, mates) they have become influenced to repress 
their affective cravings from seeking those healthful, con¬ 
structive outlets which constitute the behavior of normal 
people. Their sexual cravings have thereby become 
forced to seek gratification through means which are per¬ 
verse. . . . Such vicious, alternative circles, destroying 
the confidence of the individual’s associates, lead to per¬ 
nicious, affective isolation, which, sooner or later, makes 
the individual notoriously eccentric . . . and his sexual 
cravings, overcoming the depressed wishes for social es¬ 
teem, become uncontrollable. So soon as the individual 
loses hope, becomes convinced that his goal or ideal is 
utterly impossible, the sexual cravings revert back to a 
more simple, preadolescent or infantile, socially more per¬ 
verse level.” Such is, generally speaking, the genesis of 
every perversion. 

We shall mention first homosexualism, or love for per¬ 
sons of the same sex. 

We do not include among perverse homosexuals all the 
individuals, male or female, who seem to be equally at- 
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tracted by both sexes, men who can be aroused by men as 
well as by women, women who can be aroused by women 
as well as by men. 

Those abnormal persons should be known as bisexuals. 
They may be representatives of a third sex or inter¬ 
mediate sex, and in a way correspond mentally to the 
physically abnormal human beings called hermaphrodites, 
who possess the genitals of both sexes. 

Many animals, especially the primates, are bisexually 
disposed, and while that tendency may correspond to some 
faulty differentiation at some period of animal life, it 
seems to be congenital and not acquired. 

Certain past civilizations admitted bisexualism. 
Among the Greeks, there were men of the highest intel¬ 
lectual achievements, Plato, Socrates, Alcibiades and 
others, who were addicted to that form of gratification, 
as can be proved by the unexpurgated editions of Plato’s 
dialogues and the school regulations of the classic Greek 
age. 

According to the scanty information we have on the 
subject, it was not the masculine appearance of a boy 
which made him attractive to more mature men, but on 
the contrary'his feminine traits and features, his mental 
make-up, his shyness, his need for instruction and help. 
As soon as boys became men they ceased to be the objects 
of desire. 

Some details of the Greek family life might explain in 
part that form of perversion. The fact that women were 
confined in Oriental fashion in the gyneceum with their 
young children, placed those children outside of man’s in¬ 
fluence for many years. At the same time, that condition, 
when met with in modem life, gives rise to one distinct 
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form of homosexualism rather than to bisexualism. 
From all accounts, men like Plato were perfectly manly 
and not as one-sided sexually as the average homosexual. 
This is a problem which will have to be solved through a 
collaboration of analysts and hellenists. 

Painful as the conflict may be in the child’s unconscious 
at the time when the great choice of puberty has to be 
made, the presence of both parents in the home seems to 
be an essential condition of sexual normality in the child. 
In fact it would seem as though the very conflict involved 
therein were necessary to liberate many dormant possibili- 
. ties in the child’s make-up. The child suffers when free¬ 
ing himself physically and mentally from his parents’ 
bondage, but that suffering is amply compensated for in 
later life by the richer emotional life the adult enjoys. 

Children abandoned at an early age, and brought up 
in institutions, show, barring exceptions, an appalling 
mental, intellectual and sentimental poverty. Many of 
their natural abilities are frozen up by the cold indiffer¬ 
ence of their environment. The child’s ego needs for a 
few years the uncritical adoration of a worshipping 
mother, lacking which the child will not reach a health¬ 
fully rounded maturity. 

Great care must be exercised, however, to wean the 
child mentally as well as physically, or the normal differ¬ 
entiation of puberty will not be complete. 

Faulty differentiation will produce either passive or 
active homosexuals. Ferenczi has suggested the words 
object-homosexual and subject-homosexual to designate 

the two types. . . .. 

The passive type among men constitutes the real invert. 

Such a man in his relations with other men thinks of him- 
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self as being a woman and this attitude holds not only in 
sexual intercourse but in all situations in life. 

The active (male) type, on the contrary, feels himself 
a man in every respect and may be extremely energetic 
and virile in appearance. 

The passive homosexual is attracted by more mature, 
powerful men and can have friendly relations with women, 
just as a woman would. 

The active homosexual, on the contrary, is generally 
attracted by young, feminine-looking men, and has only 
scorn, if not hatred, for all women. 

The passive homosexual lacks the sexual overestima¬ 
tion which, according to Freud, is the characteristic of 
masculine love; he is only mildly passionate and enjoys 
adulation and praise of his physical appearance. 

The active homosexual overestimates his love object, 
and changes the object of his affections frequently, being 
constantly troubled by the unsuccessful pursuit of some 
ideal. 

Both types, especially when they happen to be refined 
and cultivated and, hence, subject to strong inhibitions, 
are tortured by their conscience. Unable to realize the 
involuntary nature of their perversion, they are prone to 
inflict upon themselves all forms of self-reproach and not 
infrequently mutilate themselves. 

The active type is led more surely to a neurose, as his 
cravings are stronger and never properly gratified. 

Let us now study the genesis of those two types, un¬ 
conscious victims of their childhood environment. 

The majority of passive homosexuals come from the 
ranks of children who were brought up by a widowed 
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mother or by a woman who was abandoned either before 
or soon after her child was born. 

The training a child receives at the hands of a lone 
woman is purely feminine. No father being present 
there is not even a spark of that jealousy which might 
awaken sexual feelings of the normal type in the child. 
The boy, alone with his mother, identifies himself with 
her, for she is the only adult he can imitate. His attitude 
to men and women is purely feminine. All his impres¬ 
sions of men are his mother’s impressions. He is trained 
to appreciate in men whatever might attract a female, be 
it mental or physical. Unless his mother is homosexual, 
he is never led to appreciate feminine attractions, the 
voluptuous qualities of a female body. On the contrary, 
sexual competition will cause his mother to disparage 
attractive women, and he will copy her attitude in this 
respect as well as in others. It is tragic to think that the 
only salvation for a boy in this position would be a homo¬ 
sexual mother. 

If the widowed mother was deeply attached to her dead 
husband, the situation is even worse. Not only will the 
child be attracted by men in general, following his 
mother’s example, but he will be trained to revere and 
worship the image of his dead father, and that reverence 
and worship will never be corrected by any sexual or ego¬ 
tistic jealousy, as it would be in the case of a living father. 

In certain cases analysis has revealed a different origin 
for passive homosexualism. Some children are born ef¬ 
feminate, with a girlish face and expression, a wealth of 
blond hair, etc., and these characteristics may cause them 
to be treated as girls. Some parents will indeed dress 
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up such a boy in a girl’s clothes, let his long hair flow 
down his back and thus prevent his infantile narcism 
from being gradually repressed. Such a child may iden¬ 
tify himself with his mother even to the point of wish¬ 
ing for her disappearance so that he might have her 
clothes, her jewelry and receive the tenderness his father 
lavishes on her, an inversion of the oedipus complex. 
One can observe the same results in families when the 
father is inferior or insignificant, and the son, like his 
mother, yearns for a strong, virile, man. The same situ¬ 
ation, reversed, would produce the same results in girls. 

Passive homosexualism can then be attributed to the 
imitation by the child of the wrong parent, that is, the 
parent of the opposite sex, the mother by a boy, the father 
by a girl. 

Such cases make us suspect that most of our mental and 
intellectual characteristics, and, through them, many 
physical traits, are due not to heredity but to the influences 
to which we were submitted in the formative period of 
our lives. 

It is through imitation that the child learns to walk, 
to carry food to its mouth, to speak. It is probably 
through imitation that it learns to think, to fear, to love, 
or hate. To quote Kempf: “A young man carries his 
hands like his father, another walks like his father, an¬ 
other holds his head tilted toward one shoulder like his 
father; a daughter tries to have a deformed finger like 
her father’s, another works the muscles of her cheeks, un¬ 
consciously imitating her father; internes in hospitals no¬ 
toriously imitate their chiefs of the staff; students wear 
their clothes, hats, carry their bodies, facial expression, 
accent their words, adopt the characteristic phrases, moral 
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and social attitudes of their teachers or of older, socially 
potent students. Postural imitation, in order to develop 
a personality like the hero’s, is the eternal effort of the 
hero-worshipper. Children learn to spit like others, 
laugh like their playmates, cut their fingers, injure them¬ 
selves,, tear and soil their clothing and adopt countless 
artifices to be like their associates. The influence of asso¬ 
ciates upon the personality is a physiological mechanism 
and occurs unconsciously, or at least begins unconsciously.” 

Active or object-homosexuals are the victims of a differ¬ 
ent process. They generally were sexually precocious 
children with a greatly developed curiosity touching sex¬ 
ual matters. In their craving for knowledge, left un¬ 
satisfied by old-fashioned parents, they create a number 
of infantile theories regarding sex, pregnancy and birth. 
Their curiosity leads them to develop their anal erotism 
and coprophilia and may cause them to investigate the 
body of their mother or of little girl playmates. Gen¬ 
erally punished with severity for such indecencies they 
withdraw entirely from their mother and from all women 
and, through overcorrection of their original tendency, 
go to the other extreme and consort exclusively with men, 
with whom they play the active part of the lover. 

At the time of puberty, when the sexual instinct reaches 
its highest point, the active homosexual’s desire may turn 
again toward normal, heterosexual satisfaction, but the 
slightest reproval or censure following that satisfaction 
may re-awaken the former fear of women and throw him 
back into abnormal paths. _ 

Active homosexualism appears, then, in the light of a 
double form of abnormal compensation. The boy obeys 
his father’s warning against early intercourse with women 
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and derives a certain masochistic pleasure from that pri¬ 
vation, indulging his normal impulses in unconscious phan¬ 
tasies; on the other hand, his abnormal practices, which 
in many cases are shown to be charged with sadism, malice 
and revenge, carry out the unconscious Oedipus wishes by 
visiting degradation on a man. Ferenczi mentions the 
case of a man who every time he was subjected to some 
humiliation, sought a male prostitute. Thus are united, 
in a strange combination, the flight from women, their 
symbolic replacement, hatred of men and compensation 
for that hatred. 

Active homosexualism is then both a perversion and a. 
neurosis negativing a perversion. 

Onanism is the lingering on an infantile and childish 
level, or a neurotic regression to that level. 

Onanism in early infancy and puberty seems to be a 
perfectly normal development. In fact, as we shall see 
later, the absence of it at those two periods of man’s life 
probably indicates deficient sexuality, for it is generally 
followed by impotence in later life. 

When a child does not gradually abandon the exagger¬ 
ated egotism which characterises certain years of infancy, 
when he is unable or unwilling (because unable) to adapt 
himself to the social arrangements which dominate the 
adult’s world, and which compel us to sacrifice a certain 
amount of our desires, to brook many delays in their satis¬ 
faction, and to be satisfied with love-objects very inferior 
to our ideals, he is likely to remain an onanist. 

That form of sexual gratification is principally an ab¬ 
normal compensation for unsatisfied ego cravings. As 
White states, it is an auto-erotic effort at gaining omnipo* 
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tence, at being self-sufficient, in the sense of not having to 
go beyond one’s own body for satisfaction. 

In certain cases, especially in timid individuals, onanism 
is an unconscious outcropping of the self-protection urge, 
which has overpowered and partly repressed the pleasure 
urge. In other cases it is a compensation for defeat m 
life. Many neurotics masturbate as others would drink, 
in order to find consolation for their failure in life. Jung 
cites the case of a woman who indulged in badly concealed 
onanism after the death of her child. Both forms of 
compensation are infantile, for the drinker after all re¬ 
verts symbolically to his mother’s breast, where he se¬ 
cured a soothing beverage that induced sleep.. 

Onanism may produce, besides neurasthenia,, frigidity 
in the woman, impotence or premature ejaculation in the 
man. 

The inaccessibility of many women without a some¬ 
times protracted courtship, the inferiority of most women, 
however attractive they may be, to the ideal beauties 
which people the onanist’s fancies, in women, the fear or 
consequences, may well cause impotence and frigidity. 
The delays attendant upon bi-sexual satisfaction, the 
physical disappointment which threatens the man who has 
indulged in too many onanistic fancies, are likely to cre¬ 
ate in man the disturbance known as premature ejacula- 

tion. . , . 

Impotence, however, may be due to other causes, most 

of them childhood memories. ... 

Male psychosexual impotence is always a single mani¬ 
festation of a psychoneurose, and accords with Freud s 
conception of psychoneurotic symptoms. It is the sym- 
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bolic expression of repressed memory-traces of sexual 
experiences, of unconscious wishes striving for the repeti¬ 
tion of those experiences and of the mental conflicts thus 
generated. An incestuous desire for one’s mother or 
sister may later cause impotence when the patient identi¬ 
fies his wife with his mother or sister. The sexual inhibi¬ 
tion is then the work of the self-protection urge (censor) 
which prevents us from performing acts, which, even in 
their symbolic form, are incompatible with modern ethical 
customs. A child severely punished for indecent acts per¬ 
formed with little girls may be so affected by the feeling 
of shame thus aroused that impotence may result. 

Exhibitionism, which is the form of gratification ex¬ 
perienced in displaying one’s genitals, does not, accord¬ 
ing to Adler, originate from a congenital sexual consti¬ 
tution. “ The neurosis which seeks to secure the ego-con¬ 
sciousness is impelled to suppress the feeling of inferiority, 
to overcome it, because, in this neurosis, the lively desire 
to be a complete man, to be of great account, finds expres¬ 
sion. The feminine, exaggerated modesty of such pa¬ 
tients is an expedient in the opposite direction for the pur¬ 
pose of deceiving concerning the lack of masculinity. On 
the contrary, the absence of modesty points invariably 
to disquieting dreams or thoughts concerning curtailed 
genital organs. The inclination to disarm the partner, to 
feel constantly the assurance of superiority which regu¬ 
larly constitutes the content of exhibitionism, are often 
met with.” 

Both exhibitionists and voyeurs (persons who attain 
gratification by looking at sexual objects), may in certain 
cases show some organic weakness. The accentuated 
auto-erotic trait of the enuretic, for instance, and his 
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constant interest in his sexual life may develop his curi¬ 
osity for the sexual organs of other persons. 

Sadism, that is, the enhancement of sexual pleasure 
by the sight or infliction of pain, real or simulated, has, 
according to White, a symbolic significance. 

As the male is normally active and aggressive in the 
sexual relation, sadism is found mostly among men and 
female active homosexuals. It is an attempt on the part 
of the male neurotic to affirm his masculine superiority, 
and on the part of the female neurotic to express her 
masculine protest. 

Very often strong repression exerted by the individual 
may develop in him sadistic instincts which reveal them¬ 
selves through activities of a religious or reformist turn. 
As White says in his “ Outlines of Psychiatry,” “ a person 
who is in serious danger from alcohol may become so 
rabid on the subject, that he cannot consider any angle 
of the question calmly. .His conduct is conditioned by 
his complex, though he may have no conscious idea that 
such is the case, but rather think that he is advocating 
a temperance platform in an altogether normal way, 
without ulterior motive.” 

The same applies to many vice-hunting societies whose 
members suppress works of art or books of fiction which 
touch their unconscious complexes. Passages which the 
normal man would simply call realistic arouse fiercely in 
them the passions they have succeeded in repressing but 
not in suppressing, and which are struggling for expres¬ 
sion. In self-protection they destroy the offensive stimu¬ 
lus and their resentment for the unpleasant arousing of 
their complexes causes them often to seek ruthless punish¬ 
ment for the perfectly normal persons who either pro- 
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duced the offending stimulus or have it in their possession. 

They derive a great deal of compensation for the non¬ 
satisfaction of their repressed desires from the standing 
which the community and the courts in Anglo-Saxon na¬ 
tions have thus far granted them. Like other neurotics 
fyey are generally honest and moral, but they are un¬ 
consciously oversexed. The ascetics of the Middle Ages 
who scourged and flagellated themselves to “ kill ” their 
flesh were precisely those whom “ the devil ” tempted 
most sorely. The great anchorites, St. Anthony and oth¬ 
ers, were submitted to terrible temptations, that is, suf¬ 
fered delusions of an erotic character, in the course of 
which they witnessed all the possible sexual manifesta¬ 
tions, normal, abnormal, homosexual and bestial. Puri¬ 
tanism, aiming at the destruction of woman’s attraction 
may reveal a homosexual trend. 

Masochism is the enchancement of sexual pleasure by 
suffering, self-inflicted or inflicted by another person. 
Freudians have explained that attitude by identification 
of the child with the mother, who during the sexual act, as 
misunderstood by children, seems to suffer pain and at 
the same time feel gratification while being overpowered. 

Fetichism is sexual gratification secured by seeing or 
touching a special part of the body or piece of wearing 
apparel symbolizing a part of the body; hair and ankles 
are the parts, of the body around which the greatest 
amount of fetichism centers. Inanimate fetishes such as 
handkerchiefs, shoes, petticoats are the most common. 

Necrophilia, or desire to have sexual congress with a 
dead body, is based upon the most inordinate sense of in¬ 
feriority and unconscious fear of the sexual partner. 
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Bestiality or sexual gratification with animals is due to 
the same unconscious reason. 

Freud has said aptly that a neurosis is the negative of 
a perversion. The neurosis, as we have seen in Chapter 
XV can be traced to the repression of certain strivings. 
The perversion, on the contrary, is due to the compulsive 
development of partial impulses. This is well illustrated 
by the following case cited by Brill: 

“ Some years ago a patient was referred to me be¬ 
cause of serious difficulties with his eyes. He had been 
treated for years by many oculists who finally told him 
that he was suffering from a nervous affection. He was 
in constant fear of becoming blind. Now it would be 
quite impossible to give the analysis of this interesting 
patient who has been well for over two years. His neu¬ 
rosis was the negative of the perversion. In fact he was 
constantly fluctuating between his neurosis and his per¬ 
version. He either spent his time as a voyeur, or in¬ 
dulged in the most extravagant fancies of sexual exhibi¬ 
tionism, or he feared blindness. But the neurosis was 
formed on the basis of sexual looking which is a part of 
the impulse and perfectly normal within normal limits.” 



CHAPTER XVII 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

Psychoanalysis has not occupied itself much with 
crime or its punishment, nor have those who deal with 
criminals given much attention to psychoanalytic re¬ 
search. And yet, from the observations gathered by a 
few psychiatrists on the mental condition of the inmates 
of reformatories, workhouses, penitentiaries and other 
penal institutions, one easily derives the impression that 
crime is a symptom of mental disease, whether the indi¬ 
vidual who commits the crime is a so-called habitual crim¬ 
inal or one who yielded once to some irresistible prompt¬ 
ing. 

At the present day, no intelligent picture of the defen¬ 
dant’s mind is ever presented to the trial court. The 
courts are not provided with physicians, nor is there any 
body of experts to gather, sift and present scientifically 
the information upon which the court’s opinion should be 
based. As Burdette Lewis states, “ the detention prison 
physician is usually overworked, underpaid and poorly 
prepared to discharge all the duties with which he is 
burdened by modern conditions.” 

Medical colleges are only beginning to include in their 
curriculum courses in psychopathology, but no law school 
has ever thought of imparting to its pupils the sort of 
psychological information which would enable district 
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attorneys, judges and counsel to treat defendants fairly 
and intelligently. 

The majority of crimes being admittedly crimes against 
property, crime may be considered as an abnormal forrr. 
of compensation for repressed ego promptings. The 
criminal seeks power, and being, as Lewis says, “ usu¬ 
ally deficient in imagination,” tries to acquire by stealth 
or violence what to primitive minds symbolizes power: 
money. His deficient imagination prevents him from 
estimating accurately the consequences of his action and 
foreseeing the lasting ego repression likely to follow upon 
a short-lived ego gratification. 

Compared with the number of crimes prompted by a 
craving for power the number of sexual crimes is insig¬ 
nificant. A strict Freudian might suggest, of course, that 
one of the things criminals usually purchase with the 
money they acquire is sexual gratification and that not a 
few crimes have been committed by sex-crazed men, 
anxious to win the favor of some woman. 

Whatever their crime may give them, however, is at 
best a symbol of the power they seek. Most criminals 
seek power because they arc inferior mentally or physi¬ 
cally, or both, and they cannot expect to achieve success 
through plodding along in some definite line of common¬ 
place work. Their inferiority causes them to expect de¬ 
feat in life’s battle. Uncertainty, fear of the future, 
drive them to quick, rash action in the fulfilment of their 
desire for power. The committing of the crime itself, 
not only constitutes a wish fulfilment, but offers the crim¬ 
inal compensation for his feeling of inferiority. The 
criminal deed, be it one that requires skill or one that re¬ 
quires strength, raises the criminal in his own estimation. 
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The theory of a criminal class or of inherited criminal 
tendencies has been abandoned by all up-to-date writers 
on the subject. After examining one thousand criminals 
Dr. Edith R. Spaulding and Dr. William Healy have 
characterised that theory as “ an unsubstantiated meta¬ 
physical hypothesis.” We may also discard Stekel s state¬ 
ment that every neurotic is a potential criminal. 

Of course many pyromaniacs, for instance, are neu¬ 
rotics, and many neurotics may be said to stand on the 
verge of criminality. Few of them, however, yield to the 
temptation. In fact, the onset of a neurosis indicates 
that the individual is abandoning an aggressive attitude 
for a more social one and repressing his urges. 

Many compulsion neurotics turn from their sadist urg- 
ings to reassuring measures or penance measures. They 
often over-compensate by developing leanings toward anti- 
vivisectionism, vegetarianism for humane reasons, pre¬ 
vention of cruelty to animals, ostentatious charity, at the 
same time showing little tolerance for their opponents 
and glorying in the sentences imposed upon them. 

The neurotic does not become a criminal; he becomes 
an unconscious tyrant. Through the imaginings of an 
accentuated conscience and an exaggerated feeling of 
guilt, the neurotic, craving for power, abandons the 
straight path of aggression and conquest. He tyrannizes 
over others and tortures them often after torturing him¬ 
self. Conscience, developed by the self-protection urge, 
exaggerates the self-valuation as a protective measure, 
and is deified by the neurotic as a means of inflicting suf¬ 
fering on others. 

When everything fails, he may ransack his memory for 
acts which prove him kind and affectionate and for acts 
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which may, for instance, prove his sexual partner hard 
and selfish. This, of course, requires an amount of im¬ 
agination, conscious or unconscious, which the ordinary 
criminal does not possess. The neurotic considers reality 
as a disturbing element and an insurmountable obstacle. 
The criminal, being a silly romanticist, believes, much as 
the schisophrenic does, that his fictitious life can be lived 
without interference from the world of reality. 

The criminal’s lack of imagination makes it the more 
preposterous to expect from him the mental readjustment 
implied by those who speak of expiation. The vocabu¬ 
lary of the underworld is enough to enlighten us as to the 
mental processes of the average lawbreaker. The crim¬ 
inal who falls into the clutches of the police is “ in trou¬ 
ble ” or “ down on his luck.” There is not in him the 
sense of guilt which prevents the neurotic from committing 
any overt acts likely to bring retaliation on the part of 
society. 

“ How discouraging it is,” White writes, “ to hear a 
magistrate read a sermon on morality to some degraded 
wretch who has been found guilty of some perhaps, minor 
offence, and then send him to prison. . . . The criminal 
act which finally leads to a prison sentence is but the out¬ 
come of a life of distorted viewpoints, of standards of 
conduct turned and twisted out of all semblance to those 
with which we are familiar, and to expect that the natural 
product of such conditions can be metamorphosed by a 
three-minute sermon displays a profound ignorance- of 
human beings.” 

For the human material from which criminals come is 
indeed very poor, mentally and physically. In his re¬ 
port on school attendance, Dr. I. H. Goldberger stated 
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among other things that all truants have a higher blood 
pressure than normal children of the same age. Accord¬ 
ing to Lewis, out of 1425 inmates of the New York 
work-house, examined in 1914, 35 were unable to work 
owing to physical disability, between fifty and a hundred 
per cent of the children held in institutions had bad teeth 
and eighty per cent of the women committed to the work- 
house were suffering from local or contagious diseases. 
An investigation of one hundred criminals committed to 
the Indiana State prison revealed that 12 were insane, 23 
feeble minded, 38 constitutionally inferior, 17 psychotics 
and 10 epileptics. 

And it may be that many of those men and women, espe¬ 
cially if they were paranoiacs, would, when brought into 
court, give the impression of being perfectly sane, some 
of them showing the superficial cleverness and brilliancy 
of paranoia. Only trained observers would realize how 
absurd all their mental operations were. 

For criminals, like neurotics and psychotics, seldom 
know how to use their minds. They are dominated en¬ 
tirely by their ego and their sex urge and thus far we have 
devised nothing better than consigning them to a place 
where the existence of the sexual need is denied and where 
prisoners lose their identity. 

Not only will the criminal not “ expiate ” his crime, but 
after a few months or years, a psychosis will probably de¬ 
feat society’s plans for his punishment. Some mental de¬ 
rangement will cause him to consider himself as a victim, 
railroaded to jail through a conspiracy, pardoned but held 
unlawfully by wicked guardians. 

When that stage is reached, the statements made by 
well-meaning but ignorant moralists on the subject of 
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expiation and redemption appear gruesomely farcical. 

For the more severe the punishment inflicted, the more 
complete the compensation afforded by insanity. 

Longard, in his “ Geisteskrankheiten bei Gefangenen,” 
states emphatically that solitary confinement is the most 
frequent cause of the psychoses which compensate the 
offender for his lost freedom. 

Enforced silence is generally compensated for by hal¬ 
lucinations of an auditory character, voices which in that 
silence speak to the prisoner, and by manic outbursts 
which enable the prisoner to chatter or howl to his heart’s 
content. Being insane, he can no longer be subjected to 
the punishment provided by the prison’s disciplinary rqles. 

Those who administer justice and punishment should 
ponder what Rudin wrote in his “ Clinical Forms of Men¬ 
tal Disturbances in Life Prisoners ”: “ The prisoner 
carries on a stubborn, continuous, conscious and uncon¬ 
scious struggle against the effects which the murder has 
upon his conscience and fate. At first he is still uncertain, 
but always succumbs again and again to those abnormal 
expressions of mental and physical torpidity which so fre¬ 
quently develop in connection with powerful psychogenic 
stimuli, and finally finds his equilibrium through incessant 
brooding and unconscious repression of all the factors 
which oppress his conscience. 

“ Thus he succeeds with full conviction to replace actual 
occurrences with a tissue of delusional ideas, in which he 
is no longer a justly punished criminal but an innocently 
persecuted individual. This sort of individual might 
have never come into contact with a psychiatrist had he 
not been given a sentence.” 

A study of prison psychoses convinces one that impris- 
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onment can only make a man •worse physically and men¬ 
tally, and that what is needed is not punishment but educa¬ 
tion. 

A few hundred years ago the insane man was treated 
as a criminal. In a hundred years every criminal will be 
treated as a diseased man. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC TREATMENT 

From what has been said in the previous chapters the 
reader has probably gathered the impression that the 
field of psychoanalytic treatment was rather limited. 
The number of physical symptoms which may be produced 
by unconscious ideas is rather large. Kempf, in “ The 
Autonomic Functions and the Personality,” mentions 
among the derangements caused by the repression of in¬ 
tense affections, loss of appetite, gastric irritability, ten¬ 
dency to nausea and vomiting, diarrhoea, dyspnea, head¬ 
aches, cardiac palpitation, blushing, disturbances of the 
menses, insomnia, general hypochondriacal complaints, ec¬ 
centric physical attitudes, and long, enduring, gross, 
psychoneurotic derangements. 

White writes in his “ Principles of Mental Hygiene ”: 
“ The number and duration of physical and apparently 
physical disorders which may originate at the psychologi¬ 
cal level is endless. It includes many forms of asthma, 
sore throat, difficult nasal breathing, stammering, head¬ 
ache, neurasthenia, backache, tender spine, ‘ weak heart,’ 
faint attacks, exophthalmic goitre (Graves’s or Basedow’s 
disease), aphonia, spasmodic sneezing, hiccough, rapid 
respiration, hay fever, gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
(constipation, diarrhoea, indigestion, colitis, ulcer of 
stomach), ptosis of kidney, diabetes, disturbances of uri¬ 
nation, polyuria, incontinence, precipitancy, (menstrual 
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disorders, auto-intoxication (from long digestive disturb¬ 
ance), nutritional disorders of skin, teeth and hair, 
etc.” 

But while all those disturbances may be psychogenic, 
no analyst would at the present day state that they are 
always psychogenic. 

The psychoanalyst never assumes the attitude of the 
Christian Scientist or of the New Thoughter. Psycho¬ 
analysis does not deny or even minimize the importance of 
medicine or surgery. The analyst only begins his work 
when the physician declares himself unable to allay the 
symptoms by any known medical means. In other words,, 
psychoanalysis does not attempt to treat any physical dis¬ 
turbance whose origin has been declared physical. It 
does not treat pneumonia, typhoid or scarlet fever, any 
more than it would broken limbs. 

While a few psychotics have been improved by the 
psychoanalytic treatment, analysts generally coniine them¬ 
selves to the treatment of neurotics, and here again a sci¬ 
entifically conservative attitude has to be observed. 

The very young and the very old cannot be analyzed. 
The young lack the necessary concentration, the old lack 
the necessary plasticity. Idiots and feeble-minded peo¬ 
ple, patients in a highly excited condition can receive no 
help at the hands of an analyst. 

Dr. Jelliffe warns analysts against treating homosexual 
types who are likely to gossip about the analyst and call 
him a fakir or a quack. Hysterical young girls are 
equally dangerous. 

Idle sensation-seekers who go from analyst to analyst, 
expecting to be amused or to be offered psychological 
excuses for sexual licence, must be avoided. Either they 
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seek the latest cure for the sake of “ making conversa¬ 
tion ” and soon lose their interest, the analytic method 
appearing to them too tedious, or they come with a cow¬ 
ardly intent. Unsatisfied wives would glhdly unburden 
themselves of the responsibility of taking a lover. Hus¬ 
bands suffering from “ psychic impotence ” with their 
wives, would like to be given “ ethical ” reasons for con¬ 
sorting with prostitutes. 

In a word, the type of patient to be treated is the 
serious-minded person of at least average intelligence and 
culture, who is normal and clearminded enough to feel 
.that his or her mental activities are not absolutely as sat¬ 
isfactory as they should be, and who of his own volition 
decides to seek advice and help, or to whom physicians and 
specialists have stated that a certain physical complaint is 
probably due to a mental cause. 

A word must be said here on the question as to whether 
analysts should of necessity be physicians. Freud in his 
introduction to a book by Oskar Pfister (a lay analyst) 
has answered it as follows: 

“ It may be asked whether the practice of psychoanaly¬ 
sis does not presuppose a medical education or whether 
other relations are not antagonistic to the purpose of 
placing the psychoanalytic technique in other than medical 
hands. I confess that I see no such obstacles. 

“ The practice of psychoanalysis demands not so much 
medical education as psychological education and free hu¬ 
man insight. The majority of physicians are not fitted 
for the practice of psychoanalysis and have completely 
failed in placing a correct valuation on this method of 
treatment.” 

The great Swedish analyst, Dr. Poul Bjerre, who like 
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Freud was a medical practitioner before he specialized in 
analysis, writes: 

“ Unfortunately the doctor, because of the strong ma¬ 
terial features incident to his whole education, has diffi¬ 
culty in estimating psychic factors at their full value; be¬ 
sides, how is he to give himself time to hear everything 
a patient has to tell? His time is already full of things 
which more directly fall into his sphere of action. Inti¬ 
mate conversation is to him always something incidental.” 

The question of time raised by Dr. Bjerre is indeed 
important. While the average physician may see be¬ 
tween three and six patients in the course of an hour at- 
his office, analyst and patient should be closeted together 
away from all disturbances for about one hour at a 
time. 

Besides, the analyst must spend a certain amount of 
time going over the notes which he must constantly take in 
the course of an analysis, if he is to follow closely the 
psychological development of his various patients. He 
must never rely on his memory, for his personal prejudices 
and idiosyncrasies are likely to distort his reminiscences. 

The beginning of the analysis is of crucial importance. 

The very first sentence spoken by the subject in explain¬ 
ing *his trouble generally is the key to the entire situation. 
The first impression made by the analyst may establish 
from the first minute the relationship upon which the suc¬ 
cess of the analysis depends to a certain extent. 

_ Certain analysts believe in taking first the subject’s 
history in every detail and then for several hours letting 
the patient’s mind wander over any subjects he may care 
to talk about, gradually securing a mental picture of the 
subject. 
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This method is the best with highly cultivated patients 
to whom money considerations are secondary. 

To a large number of patients, however, it may ap¬ 
pear, unjustly, too slow and too expensive. 

Suspicious patients, in restricted circumstances, may 
feel that the analyst is causing them unnecessary expense 
and should reach his goal by a shorter road. 

In the case of patients whose mentality and culture are 
not of the highest type, the analyst, by merely listening to 
the recital of experiences, some of which may be highly 
distorted or “ colored,” exposes himself to the suspicion 
•of gullibility and lack of psychological insight. The pa¬ 
tient, intent on presenting his case in the most favorable 
light, and conscious of a certain dishonesty, is bound to 
resent the analyst’s attitude, which he attributes to gullibil¬ 
ity. “ If I can fool him so easily, how can he help me 
mentally? ” 

At the same time any expression of disbelief in the pa¬ 
tient’s statements would create at once a very hostile feel¬ 
ing which it would take time to remove. 

A sneering patient and an insulted patient are very bad 
subjects for analytic study. 

Certain patients are on their guard against the analyst. 
They consciously wish to be rid of a neurosis. Uncon¬ 
sciously, however, that neurosis may be their most valu¬ 
able possession and they will do their utmost “uncon¬ 
sciously” to defeat his efforts. Remember Dostoyev¬ 
sky’s letter to his brother in which he expressed his de¬ 
termination to become insane in order to solve his diffi¬ 
culties. 

To this type of patient the analyst is the worst enemy. 

The solution in such cases consists in resorting to im- 
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personal, mechanical means for probing the subject’s 
mind, without asking any questions; even as a physician 
will take a patient’s temperature, pulse and respiration, 
and without having asked even one question will know 
positively whether certain physical disturbances are pres¬ 
ent or absent. 

An hour should be spent listening to the patient’s story. 

In the next hour a rapid study of the patient’s reactions 
to stimulus-words should be made. 

The mental picture thus obtained will be an excellent 
guide in future prospecting operations and will often en¬ 
able the analyst to make statements which will impress 
the suspicious patient with the idea that his lies, conscious 
or semi-conscious, will be received only at a great discount. 
Puritanical patients, secretive or dishonest as regards 
their sex life, may be, gently but firmly, led to a more 
trusting attitude when a study of their reactions reveals 
strong sexual desires or suffering due to their lack of 
gratification. 

Certain analysts examine the patient while he is reclin¬ 
ing on a couch, his eyes closed. They seat themselves 
at the head of the couch. This position has great advan¬ 
tages from the point of view of complete relaxation of 
all muscles, but it makes a study of the facial expression 
difficult; the arms and hands resting on the couch no 
longer perform certain gestures which reveal many emo¬ 
tions, the shrugging of shoulders and other defence mo¬ 
tions are impossible, and finally, to certain hysterical 
women, the position carries a certain sexual sugges¬ 
tion. 

The substitution of a wide, soft, comfortable armchair 
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for a couch facilitates the study of facial expression, does 
not impede the play of muscles in hands and arms, leaves 
the shoulders and head free for action. 

The patient is then asked to remain very quiet for a 
minute or so, possibly to count mentally from one to a 
hundred and then he is asked to tell the analyst the first 
thing that comes to his mind when specially selected stim¬ 
ulus-words are read aloud to hini.- 

He is cautioned against exercising any critical judg¬ 
ment on his own answers, and to tell at once whatever he 
happens to think of, he it a name, a color, a number, a 
. person, an adjective, an image or whatever else may ap¬ 
pear in his field of mental vision. 

The experiment may be repeated under varying condi¬ 
tions, the patient being allowed the second time to keep 
his eyes open, and thereby to be influenced by visual 
stimuli. A monotonous phonograph record or the tick¬ 
ing of a metronome may be allowed to disturb the patient, 
thus showing the influence of outside auditive stimuli. 

The stimulus words generally employed by analysts 
were selected by the Zurich analysts. The list follows: 


1 head 

11 to cook 

21 ink 

2 green 

12 to ask 

22 angry 

3 water 

13 cold 

23 needle 

4 to sing 

14 stem 

24 to swim 

5 dead 

15 to dance 

25 voyage 

6 long 

16 village 

26 blue 

7 ship 

17 lake 

27 lamp 

8 to pay 

18 sick 

28 to sin 

9 window 

19 pride 

29 bread 

10 friendly 

20 table 

30 rich 
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31 tree 

32 to prick 

33 Pi<7 

34 yellow- 

35 mountain 

36 to die 

37 salt 

38 new 

39 custom 

40 to pray 

41 money 

42 foolish 

43 pamphlet 

44 despise 

45 finger 

46 expensive 

47 bird 

48 to fall 

49 book 

50 unjust 

51 frog 

52 to part 

53 hunger 

54 white 


55 child 

56 to take care 

57 pencil 

58 sad 

59 plum 

60 to marry 

61 house 

62 dear 

63 glass 

64 to quarrel 

65 fur 

66 big 

67 carrot 

68 to paint 

69 organ 

70 old 

71 flowers 

72 to beat 

73 box 

74 wild 

75 family 

76 to wash 

77 cow 

78 friend 


79 luck 

80 lie 

81 behavior 

82 narrow 

83 brother 

84 to fear 

85 love 

86 false 

87 anxiety 

88 to kiss 

89 bride 

90 pure 

91 door 

92 to choose 

93 W 

94 contented 

95 ridicule 

96 to sleep 

97 month 

98 nice 

99 woman 
100 to abuse 


An absolutely normal person will give a reaction to 
each of these stimulus words in about 3 seconds. 

A decrease in the average reaction-time, for instance 
if the average reaction-time to the first fifty words should 
be 3^ seconds and to the last fifty 2 y 2 seconds, would 
indicate a certain display of will-power leading to better 
concentration. 
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The reverse would indicate a mind easily fatigued and 
easily distracted. 

When the patient repeats the stimulus-word, he be¬ 
trays the fact that the word has very personal import for 
him. 

If he repeats it several times, the connotation of the 
word is likely to be unpleasant or humiliating. He gives 
himself time to find an answer. 

If the word is misunderstood or the patient asks the 
analyst: “What do you mean?” the word has some 
very painful association. That question, when asked on 
hearing words like “ to fall ” or “ to sin ” has a very ob¬ 
vious meaning. The patient is unconsciously hoping he 
has not heard the right word. 

Blushing after words, like “ to kiss,” “ sin,” “ fall,” 
reveals a personal, generally recent experience. 

If the patient’s eyes are cautiously opened and then 
quickly shut, the analyst may know he has touched a sore 
spot, and that the patient wants to know what impres¬ 
sion his answer has made. 

Long reaction-time indicates a “ complex.” In other 
words, some repressed idea has been awakened by the 
stimulus-word and the patient’s mind has made an effort to 
give expression to it. Either the idea has come up to the 
consciousness slowly, or a similar idea, less objectionable, 
has been substituted for it, and the answer has been 
thereby delayed. 

The disturbance caused by touching a complex may 
spread to the next two or three reaction words. If the 
reaction time for stimulus word 5 is 45 seconds, the 
reaction time for stimuli 6 and 7 may be 20 seconds. The 
stimuli thus affected should be tried several times in order 
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to determine whether their reaction time was unduly 
lengthened through proximity to a stimulus revealing a 
complex, or whether they too are connected with some 
unconscious repressive activity. 

A patient who, instead of one single word, gives several 
words in answer to stimulus-words, is giving more than 
is asked, and may thereby betray a feeling of inferiority 
or incompleteness. 

The same answer to several stimulus words indicates 
an obsession in the patient. Jung cites a patient of his 
who answered “ short ” to several words of the stimulus- 
list. He had all his life been disturbed over his small 
stature. 

The patient who instead of one reaction-word gives 
“ definitions,” such as “ door: entrance to a house,” 
“plum: a fruit,” belongs to the inferior type of intelli¬ 
gence that feels compelled to state the obvious. 

Literary answers, such as, “ kiss: a token of love,” 
“mountain: one of nature’s wonders,” reveal affectation 
and an effort to appear refined and cultivated. 

The emotional type generally gives “ gushing ” an¬ 
swers: “ flowers: very lovely things,” “ anxiety: horrible 
feeling.” 

The egotist will express his own feelings in regard to 
every word mentioned: “ Bread: I like it,” “ Green: I 
don’t like that color.” 

Patients with a “ cussed,” contrary, turn of mind, or a 
tendency to a splitting of the personality will always an¬ 
swer with the opposite whenever possible: “Black: 
white,” “ short: long.” 

The normal person will give the same answer several 
times in succession to the same stimulus-word. 
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If fhe reproduction is faulty, the analyst knows that 
there is a complex connected with the stimulus-word, the 
unconscious witholding a direct answer and offering sub¬ 
stitutes for what should be the actual reaction. 

A complex may be indicated as follows: 

Stimulus- Reaction- Physical Word Repro¬ 
word time reaction reaction # duction 

love 30 sec. laughter fields impossible 

narrow 35 sec. ugly indifferent 

When a number of complexes have been found, a sec¬ 
ondary list of stimulus-words may be established, taking 
those complex words as a basis, and a new reaction-test 
made which enables the analyst to determine the exact lim¬ 
its of every complex. 

A “ money ” complex might be delimitated by estab¬ 
lishing a list that would contain all the words connected 
with money: earning, spending, saving, giving away, etc. 

Secondary complexes can be also discovered by that 
method. 

The patient is then asked to elaborate upon the complex 
words. The analyst asks the patient to tell him, not 
simply the first thing that comes to his mind, but every¬ 
thing, regardless of sequence or relevancy. 

A long pause in the narrative always points to some 
complex. The gap indicates, according to its size, a 
large or small amount of painful, repressed material. 

When the patient stops and says “ That’s all, the an¬ 
alyst’s task really begins. By digging right there he is 
likely to unearth a corpse. The expression “ That s all 
or “ I can’t think of anything else ” is an unconscious at¬ 
tempt at blocking the search when the search is likely to 
run dangerously close to something hidden. 
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A patient of mine was unable after 45 seconds to give 
an answer to the stimulus “ tree.” 

Patient cross-examination finally brought to light the 
fact that at the age of 9 the patient had been terribly 
frightened by a man falling from a tree almost at his 
feet and crushing his skull on a stone. In later life, the 
patient, who wrote fiction, had only mentioned trees twice 
in his writings. On those two occasions, trees played a 
sinister part in the narrative. 

A “ needle ” complex led to a curious childhood mem¬ 
ory in a young woman of 28. When a very small girl 
she had cut her chin and a physician had been called to 
take several stitches to close the wound and the horror 
caused by the needle in those days has not disappeared 
22 years later. 

A young epileptic who, in early childhood, fell on 
broken glass and cut himself painfully, reacted with the 
word “ fear ” to the stimulus “ glass ” and this only after 
20 seconds. 

Three examples of elaboration will indicate how this 
operation revives “ dead ” memories leading back gen¬ 
erally to childhood years. 

Complexes, indicated by a long reaction-time, were 
elaborated upon as follows: 

Neck . . . neck . . . trees ... a pond ... a head¬ 
ache . . . drowning sort of feeling . . . blind . . . 
factory ... my father worked there . . . playing with 
children . . . Oh, yes ... a child fell on me ... I 
was about seven . . . my neck was dislocated; they called 
my father from the factory and he carried me to the doc¬ 
tor .. . 
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Frog . . . disgust ... I can’t think of anything 
. . . that’s all . . . disgust . . . sexual organ . . . 
loathing . . . something slimy . . . same feeling as a 
snake . . . when I was a child I was told I shouldn’t 
touch frogs for they gave warts . . . about that time 
. . . they warned me against masturbation. 

Die . . . fear . . . maggots ... I used to fear 
death ... I hate to see dead people ... I am thinking 
of some girls . . . they came to see another girl that was 
dead ... a silk cloth ... I lifted it so they could look 
at her face ... I touched her cold face ... It gave me 
a terrible shock . . . 

All the reaction-words and their faulty reproduction 
stand in close connection to another and are related to the 
obsessive idea and the emotional complexes responsible 
for the patient’s mental condition. 

The discrepancies between the first reaction and the fol¬ 
lowing reproductions become greater with each examina¬ 
tion. The first one is likely to be more truthful than 
the following ones. The second covers up the sore spot 
more carefully than the first one. 

The very order in which words appear in the elabora¬ 
tion has a definite meaning. There is no actual disorder 
*.i anyone’s thoughts, and if certain words are closely as¬ 
sociated in the elaboration, they are just as closely asso¬ 
ciated in complex or a constellation of complexes. 

The words “ as if ” employed by the patient in the 
elaboration should be taken as the positive affirmation of 
some fact subjected to a certain amount of repression. 

« As if I was doing a certain thing ” means “ I am do¬ 
ing that thing but do not care to say so.” 
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The three examples of elaboration I gave above show 
that by taking the reactions and having the patient elab¬ 
orate upon them from the very beginning, the analyst de¬ 
rives a good mental picture of the patient and begins the 
cure at once. 

Very often the patient makes the following remarks: 
“ I had entirely forgotten that incident,” “ I have never 
mentioned it to anyone in 20 years,” etc. Most of the 
things “ forgotten ” were painful and hence repressed, 
and likely to create a disturbance by their constant striv¬ 
ing for expression. As Freud says somewhere “ neu¬ 
rotics suffer from reminiscences.” Those reminiscences 
are unconscious. Making them conscious destroys at 
once their power for harm. Since most phobias are due 
to gaps in memory which prevent us from connecting cause 
and effect, filling up the gaps in the patient’s memory can¬ 
not but be helpful. 

By this time, the subject, even if he is of the suspicious 
kind, may have acquired a certain confidence in the an¬ 
alyst. 

There are details of his life, however, concerning 
which he is likely to be extremely secretive and on which 
he will volunteer no information except in an indirect 
way through his reactions, until you break his resistance. 
Dreams are the royal road into the forbidden lands of 
ego and sex. 

Once a patient who showed some reluctance to men¬ 
tioning sex-matters brought me the following dream: 
“ I was helping a man to pack a trunk. When he got 
through I said to him, ‘ There is no need for you to go 
away.’ ” 
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When I told her that according to that dream, her men¬ 
struation period would begin about a week from the night 
when she dreamt of that incident, she realized that dis¬ 
simulation would be useless. 

At the beginning of an analysis a patient is likely not to 
have any dreams for several nights. This is a form of 
resistance of the unconscious against possible revelations. 
The thing to do then is to examine the past dreams which 
recur most frequently in the patient’s life. 

Dreams reveal to us many complexes, some of them 
very old and some of them of recent formation. The 
part which infantile complexes may play and the part 
which recently created complexes may play in the dis¬ 
turbance must not be lightly determined. 

In the course of the analysis, it may be that the pa¬ 
tient will dwell unconsciously on infantile fancies which 
constitute a convenient scape-goat. The patient may see 
in his infantile sexuality a good explanation for his present 
wretchedness, and thus gradually give the impression that 
those infantile fancies are all-important in his mental 
make-up. 

“ The neurotic, seeking security, likes to represent his 
first infantile experiences in a sexual light,” Adler says. 
“ I was already as a child so undisciplined, so bad,” 
“ My sexual appetite was so strong,” “ I have such a crim¬ 
inal tendency,” “ I am so much the slave of passion,” 
'these Adler writes, “ are the echoes in the mind of the 
neurotic adult. The impulse to hold to appropriate 
memories, to falsify certain memories and to exaggerate 
traces of reminiscences arises from a fear of defeat. 
When the sexual appetite has been revealed, where the 
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possibility of incest really existed, the memory is pre¬ 
served as an admonitory sign. That which diverts the 
neurotic psyche is not memory or reminiscence, but the 
fictitious goal which derives profitable situations there¬ 
from.” 

In the dream Adler sees an abstracting, simplifying en¬ 
deavor to find, by means of premeditation and testing of 
difficulties carried on in accordance with the patient’s own 
peculiar scheme, a protective way for the ego-conscious¬ 
ness out of a situation which threatens defeat. 

One will always find in the dream that significant 
scheme of the antithetical mode of apperception: mascu¬ 
line-feminine, above-beneath, as existing originally in 
everybody. 

“ The various notions and recollections which come to 
the surface of the dream, must be brought within the 
scheme before they can be of any aid in the interpretation 
of the dream, whose object is not principally the fulfil¬ 
lment of infantile wishes, but rather to accompany those 
introductory endeavors, to bring about a balance in fa¬ 
vor of the ego-consciousness, through balancing the pa¬ 
tient’s debit-credit account in a peculiarly neurotic man¬ 
ner.” 

The following aphorisms of Adler’s on the subject of 
dreams should be kept in mind while analyzing every 
dream: 

The dream is a sketch-like reflection of psychic atti¬ 
tudes, and indicates for the investigator the characteris¬ 
tic manner in which the dreamer regards certain prob¬ 
lems.” 

The dream makes use of memory through the hallu- 
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cinatory awakening of memories of a fear-exciting and 
energy-exciting basis.” 

“ The content of dreams receives a meaning only when 
taken as a symbol of life, as an ‘ as if.’ ” 

“ Repeated dreams of the same content reveal the fic¬ 
titious guiding line. They indicate attempts at several 
solutions and a characteristic feeling of uncertainty.” 

Maeder has also formulated interesting rules for the 
interpretation of dreams. 

“ The dream,” he writes, “ seeks a satisfying formula 
for the unconscious condition. It can exercise a really 
liberating action, which betrays a close relationship to the 
work of art.” Hence, the dream is, to him, a part of 
the curative process. 

“ Dreams that remain impressed on the memory some¬ 
times for years,” he says, “ are the expression of a clari¬ 
fied psychic action. They are milestones in the develop¬ 
ment of the personality, which lead the individual to typi¬ 
cal life-adjustments or to typical reactions.” 

Upon that basis, Maeder divides dreams into three 
categories: The active dreams of intense achievement 
or intense resistance; the static dreams in which there is 
distinct stagnation and passive resistance; finally, prospec¬ 
tive dreams which are not prophetic but which at the crit¬ 
ical moment may point out a solution. 

Considering the gradual development of the problem- 
presentation in the dream, a characteristic recognized by 
analysts of all schools, it goes without saying that no 
dream can be analyzed separately. Nor can every de¬ 
tail of a dream be accounted for until the analyst has col¬ 
lected patiently a large number of the subject’s dreams. 
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The patient should be instructed to write down his 
dreams on arising or on waking up in the middle of the 
night, but should not read them off from his manuscript. 
He may use the manuscript to refresh his memory, but he' 
should recite his dreams from memory. 

The very way in which he will relate the action, the 
points at which he will hesitate, the parts which, when a 
comparison is instituted between manuscript and narra¬ 
tive, were omitted in the narrative, reveal a great many 
things to a trained observer. 

Freud says that the so-called disconnected character of 
dreams and the gaps in them are due to the fact that the , 
censor has edited bodily entire passages or repressed our 
memory of them. 

In fact, Freud thinks that dreams are like the delirium 
of fever. The delirious patient seems to be rambling 
aimlessly, but anyone acquainted with his life problems 
can fill the gaps in his speech and establish a logical se¬ 
quence in his apparently absurd utterances. The ab¬ 
surdity of delirious talk is due to the fact that the censor 
repressed many things which the patient would like to say 
but cannot. 

The subject should be made to tell several times the 
same dream. The .very discrepancies between the vari¬ 
ous narratives will reveal to the analyst complexes and 
conscious attempts at concealment. 

Freud states that the analysis could very well start 
from the weak points contained in the relation of dreams 
by the patient, as the parts we forget are much more 
important and therefore submitted to a stronger repres¬ 
sion than the parts we remember. 
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Certain dreams give interesting revelations of the sub¬ 
ject’s attitude to the analyst. Jellifie very modestly cites 
the case of one of his patients who, after the first hour 
of analysis, dreamed of a man standing on a balcony and 
lecturing in Chinese about some Hebrew religion, a sym¬ 
bolic criticism of the scientist, who was talking above her 
head, in a language difficult to understand, about a science 
created by a Jew. Jellifie, a conscientious practitioner, 
took the hint and adopted a much simpler manner when 
addressing the patient, whom he had credited with much 
more intelligence than she really had. 

Certain dreams herald clearly the patient’s recovery. 
A subject of mine had the following dream night after 
night: 

A crowd of children was chasing him, throwing stones 
at him. He tried vainly to escape them and woke up in 
terror, bathed in perspiration. 

His recovery was announced by the same dream, taking 
an entirely different turn. Instead of running away, he 
faced the crowd, which dwindled to one small boy, whom 
he spanked, after which he slept soundly. 

His whole attitude to life was symbolically depicted by 
that change in his dream-fancy. He no longer tried to 
escape difficulties by jumping out of his dream or jumping 
out of life. He faced the crowd and faced life. 

To what I said in the chapter on Symbols I must add 
one word of caution. Symbols have no absolute signifi¬ 
cance, and it is only after studying carefully many dreams 
brought by one subject that the analyst can determine 
what in those dreams is symbolic and what is not. 

Certain people or things appearing in dreams may be 
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realities instead of symbols. A subject of mine in whose 
reactions and dreams the color red played an important 
part revealed through close examination that red was 
connected with painful impressions of her childhood. 
She had, when very young, upset a lamp with a red shade 
over a table covered with a red cloth and set the house 
on fire. 

On the other hand, people and objects we think we 
recognize as realities may be symbols. As Jung says, 
we have no right to decide a priori that certain dream 
visions are symbolical and some others real. We may 
commit grievous mistakes of interpretation until we de¬ 
termine the personal and contemporaneous meaning to 
the subject of certain dream-details, and the racial-archaic 
symbolism of certain other particulars of the dream- 
vision. 

Jung gives a striking illustration of a dream which 
could have been interpreted in an absolutely erroneous 
way by the narrow, superficial application of the rules I 
have given for symbol reading. The subject reported to 
him the following dream: 

“I was going up-stairs with my mother and sister. 
When we reached the top, I was told that my sister was 
soon to have a child.” 

Careless reading would point to an incest phantasy. 

“ If I hold the stairs to be a symbol,” Jung remarks very 
logically, “what right have I to assume that mother, 
sister and child are not symbols too? ” And indeed, he 
found that to the dreamer, the stairs stood for getting 
to the top, being successful, prosperous, powerful; his 
mother, whom he had not seen in years, reminded him 
of things he had neglected, in particular his work; Jus 
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sister represented a quiet, womanly affection; the rhild 
symbolized a desire to be reborn, to become a new 
man. . . . 

Reactions to associations, words, dreams and the elab¬ 
oration of all the ideas brought out in the course of the 
analysis, give the analyst a complete picture of the 
patient’s mental condition. 

There are several threads he can follow and which 
will lead him to the actual source of the neurosis. 

The question arises: How far back should one go into 
the patient’s life? Freud holds that every neurosis has 
its source in infantile experiences; Jung thinks that the 
source of the neurosis is in the present; Adler bases the 
neurosis upon a feeling of inferiority. 

The only intelligent method consists in directing the 
attack from those three angles, not relying upon one 
system to arrive at the truth. In certain cases it will 
be Freud, in others, Jung, and in others Adler who will 
give us the proper solution of the problem. In other 
cases all three theories may find their justification. It 
matters not by what means we finally establish a con¬ 
catenation of causes and effects, provided we acquire a 
perfect insight into the subject’s trouble and succeed in 
making him see it as we do. The analyst must remember 
that, not being blinded by the subject’s complexes, he will 
see the truth long before the subject does. The subject 
must not be reproved for his blindness to apparently ob¬ 
vious facts. A point of view acquired in the course of 
several years’ distorted thinking cannot be relinquished 
in one day. There are too many physical and mental 
habits opposing that sudden change. 

The mental false growth is the harder to disintegrate 
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as the years have caused it to become harder. The 
analytic process is extremely slow, because it is thorough. 

Hypnotism yields apparently more gratifying results 
and in a remarkably short time. But the proof of a cure 
is not its rapidity but its permanence. Dr. McKendree 
told us one day at the Vanderbilt Clinic of an old cab- 
driver who was brought twice a year to Dejerine’s Clinic 
to be relieved by hypnotism of a hemiplegia. A hard 
worker, who never took one day’s rest, he was stricken 
every six months with paralysis. His unconscious was 
compelling him to take a vacation. 

One hypnotic treatment relieved him and he went 
away happy, to return six months later. . . . What he 
needed was not hypnotism but analysis and advice, after 
which he would have taken a conscious, normal rest, in¬ 
stead of taking an unconscious, abnormal vacation which 
began with a dangerous fall from the seat of his cab to 
the pavement. 

Jung mentions in one of his letters to Dr. Loy the 
miraculous cures he performed once as a hypnotist and 
which caused him to abandon hypnotism forever. An 
old woman would come to him unable to walk. He had 
hardly had time to hypnotize her when she would rise and 
thank him. A few weeks later she would come with 
some other painful ailment which would disappear just 
as quickly. Jung realised that if he consented to treat 
her, her unconscious would continually create by convert 
sion new diseases through whose treatment it would de¬ 
rive some curious form of gratification. It was not his 
failures but such brilliant and spurious results, devoid of 
any permanency, which led him to devote himself en¬ 
tirely to analysis. 
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THE TRANSFERENCE 

The success of the analytic treatment depends almost 
entirely upon the confidence which the subject feels in 
the analyst. Unless the patient does his utmost to help 
the analyst and lays bare all his secrets, these secrets will 
have to be gradually discovered by some roundabout 
method and much time will be wasted. On the other 
hand, the analyst must constantly suspect his subject. 
Every neurotic symptom is practically an unconscious lie, 
which deceives the patient but should not deceive the 
analyst. The analyst, however, must keep his suspicions 
to himself. 

If he remains absolutely impassive, regardless of what 
he may hear or find out indirectly, if he avoids hurting 
the patient by confronting him too soon with some unpleas¬ 
ant facts he may have discovered through a study of his 
reactions or his dreams, if he never passes a judgment, 
never characterises any phenomenon as foolish, never 
condemns or praises (for after all, what our unconscious 
compels us to do entitles us to no praise and should not 
bring punishment or criticism in its wake); if he never 
laughs or shows surprise, which to the patient’s sensitive 
mind would be synonymous with ignorance or lack of 
sympathy, the analyst will probably win his subject’s ab¬ 
solute confidence. 

A relation is then established which the Freudians have 
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slightly exaggerated and dramatized. It is called 
“ transfer ” or “ transference.” 

If a mentally disturbed person, miserable, lonely, diffi¬ 
dent, misunderstood, if not ridiculed, meets with constant 
sympathy and understanding on every one of his calls at 
the analyst’s office; if he can always secure a patient and 
respectful hearing for anything he may care to tell, and 
which people in his environment may for years have char¬ 
acterised as “ crazy notions,” his gratitude may lead him 
to experience a positive affection for the analyst. 

The Freudians, after declaring that such a feeling was 
always sexual, have grown almost alarmed over it. 

But sex is not the only element in the transference. 
We must not forget that the subject’s ego derives a strong 
gratification from the fact that his fancies are taken seri¬ 
ously and studied scientifically by a man who, owing to 
his professional training, must be credited with a certain 
knowledge of human nature. 

The analyst takes the place of a trusted parent, or an 
older brother or sister, of the school confidant, of the con¬ 
fessor or spiritual adviser, with a difference in his favor. 
He is bound to secrecy by professional ethics and he never 
reproves but only studies his patients. 

The result of the establishment of a transference is 
slightly paradoxical. Transference, as I said before, 
helps the cure, and without positive, loving transference 
there would be no cure. The patient who has an unlim¬ 
ited faith in his analyst will respond more readily to the 
analyst’s efforts to probe his troubles. On the other 
hand, an unconscious desire to show his best side and his 
most engaging qualities to the analyst whom he likes, may 
prompt him to conceal some of his weaknesses. This 
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situation requires a good deal of tact to be handled suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Brutality might change the subject’s fondness for the 
analyst into bitter hostility or negative transference, put¬ 
ting an end to the treatment for the time being. 

Freud considers the transference as the projection of 
infantile fantasies upon the analyst. This view is a little 
too simple, and does not explain everything. As long as 
the transference is positive, be it homosexual or hetero¬ 
sexual, one may recognise in it an infantile erotic char¬ 
acter. But when it comes to a negative transference, 
that is, to an attitude of open or concealed scepticism, 
criticism or hostility, the problem is more involved. Un¬ 
doubtedly the determining factor in that case is the 
patient’s attitude to the principle of authority, symbolized 
by the father. This is not simply an infantile desire for 
insubordination, but the cropping out of ego urgings which 
prompt the individual to develop himself along personal 
lines, with little patience for outside interference. 

The real meaning of the transference depends on what 
the infantile attitude of the patient was. If he was an 
intractable child, positive transference signifies a change 
for the better. If he was submissive, the positive trans¬ 
ference means a dangerous backsliding. If the patient 
was intractable, negative transference indicates backslid¬ 
ing. If he was submissive, that negative attitude indi¬ 
cates, on the contrary, the attaining of freedom by the 
patient, who becomes himself. 

The patient, not knowing the right attitude to take (for 
If he knew It he would not be in need of analytic treat¬ 
ment) enters a relationship to the analyst, which is de¬ 
termined by comparison and analogies with his infantile 
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experiences. This relation (which Christianity has set 
up as the right formula for human relationships) pro¬ 
vides an easy way for placing the patient in direct contact 
with the world through some understanding person. Re¬ 
establishing the father-son relation would not be the solu¬ 
tion in certain cases. It would simply add power to the 


forces which have made the patient a neurotic. “ The 
neurotic,” Jung writes, " is not ill becatise he has lost 
his old faith, but because he has not found a form for his 


finest aspirations.” 

Ferenczi draws a very illuminating comparison between 


hypnotism and transference. 

He states that the capacity to be hypnotized and influ¬ 
enced by suggestion depends on the possibility of a trans¬ 
ference taking place, or, more openly expressed, on the 
positive, though unconscious sexual attitude which the 
subject assumes to the hypnotist. The transference, he 
says, has its deepest roots in repressed parent complexes. 

Success in hypnosis is very variable, ranging from 50% 
to 96%, according to the various authors. All authors 
agree that a certain physical predisposition, self-confi¬ 
dence, an impressive, fatherly appearance especially, 


(Svengali) helps considerably. 


Ferenczi states that when young and ignorant, he was 


extremely successful as a hypnotist. Later, when pro¬ 
ceeding more carefully, and having lost the self-confidence 
that ignorance gives, he failed rather frequently. 


There are, he says, two means of hypnotizing people: 
through dread and through love. The hypnotist with 
the impressive appearance reminds the subject of his 
father austere and strong, whom he wishes to imitate 
and obey. The stroking of the face or hands is prob- 
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ably a gentle reminder of the mother soothing the child 
and putting him to sleep. 

In the presence of the hypnotist “ the child that slum¬ 
bers in the unconscious of the adult ” is re-awakened. 

There is a curious resemblance between the neurotic 
disturbance which takes place many years later due to the 
father or mother complex and the automatic acts follow¬ 
ing hypnotic commands. In both cases the effect is un¬ 
known to the" subject. The awakened subject does not 
remember anything about the hypnotic sleep, and the 
adult has forgotten the infantile impressions, the repres¬ 
sions and suppressions due to obedience to the parents’ or 
teachers’ authority. 

There is, then, in transference a distinct form of hypno¬ 
tism probably associated with infantile memories. 

In the case of a negative transference we find the 
same elements. 

There arc subjects who conceive a strong distaste for 
the analyst. And in many cases it has been shown that 
those same subjects cannot be hypnotized. 

Inability to be hypnotized, according to Freud, means 
an unconscious refusal to be hypnotized. The fact that 
some neurotics can be hypnotized only with difficulty 
shows that they do not wish to be cured. 

The antipathy to the analyst is probably created by 
infantile complexes. A rebellious attitude toward the 
parents will probably in later life create a rebellious atti¬ 
tude toward the man who becomes a substitute for the 
parent-image. 

Adler says that special attention should be given to the 
patient’s tendency to depreciate the analyst and deprive 
him of his worth. The patient may do this by following 
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the ordinary direction which his disease takes and 
strengthening it, exaggerating his symptoms or creating 
new ones, and trying to establish tense relations, some¬ 
times of friendship or love, always with the intention of 
mastering the analyst. “ The tactical and pedagogic ex¬ 
pedients to which one is obliged to resort, in order to 
break down such attempts on the part of the patient, be¬ 
come an important factor in analytic therapy. The silent 
protest of the neurotic should not, however, be under¬ 
valued, and one should be on the lookout for it to the 
very end of the treatment, laying special stress upon it 
toward its termination. It should be viewed with quiet,, 
objective composure, as a mere symptom of aggressive¬ 
ness, revealing certain predispositions and characteristics. 
The destruction of the false perspective, the damming up 
of the fictitious influx in the direction of the masculine 
protest, and finally a right understanding of the super¬ 
stitious faith in an abstract guiding line and the apotheosis 
of the same, are the levers which must be used to remove 
the neurosis.” 

Jung warns analysts against relying too much on 
positive transference to cure patients. “ If the doctor,” 
he writes, “ makes himself very pleasant, he buys off 
from the patient a series of resistances which he should 
have overcome, and whose overcoming will have to be 
gone through later on. Nothing is won by this technique; 
at most the beginning of the analysis is made easier for 
the patient. ... A stronger motive for recovery, also 
a far healthier and ethically more valuable one, consists 
in the patient’s thorough insight into the real state of 
affairs, the recognition of how things are now and how 
they ought to be. The man of any sort of worth will 
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then discern that he can hardly sit down at ease in the 
quagmire of his neurosis.” 

Dr. Jelliffe has offered a very novel suggestion for the 
establishment of a transference in cases when such at¬ 
tempts appear most hopeless, in the treatment of dementia 
praecox or manic depressive states. Instead of the usual 
transference, patient to analyst, he would establish a tri¬ 
angular relation which would triumph over the patient’s 
indifference or hostility. 

“ The specially trained nurse or attendant being pres¬ 
ent,” he writes, “ would allow of his distribution of inter¬ 
est in accordance with the split within the patient’s psychi¬ 
cal content. The discussion might begin by the analysts 
addressing only this third person and not the patient, thus 
gradually permitting the extroversion of interest at lower 
intensities, so that the excessive affect has opportunity, 
tentatively and gradually, to release itself. At the same 
time it would distribute its force instead of directing it 
solely toward the analyst*” 



CHAPTER XX 

RE-EDUCATION AND PROPHYLAXIS 

Assuming that the cure has been accomplished and the 
patient feels normal again, what shall the next step be? 

The usual medical practitioner, having piloted a 
patient safely through a severe physical trial, sickness or 
operation, does not abandon him to his devices after dis-. 
charging him as cured. 

He generally considers it his duty to examine him care¬ 
fully at various intervals, and to give him advice calcu¬ 
lated to make a recurrence of his trouble unlikely. 

Supervision of the subject by the analyst after the 
mental disturbance has been removed is not only a meas¬ 
ure of precaution but actually a part of the treatment. 

I sum up the advice given by White in that connection 
in his “ Outlines of Psychiatry.” 

“ In neurasthenia, the problem is to get the patient 
out of himself and into healthy touch with the world of 
reality. This can be done only by awakening new in¬ 
terests and training him gradually in healthy viewpoints 
and a continuity of effort in endeavoring to establish the 
habit of work.” 

“ In obsessions and phobias, a rational psychotherapy 
is indicated. This should include a careful regulation of 
the mental life within the powers of the individual, a 
getting away from old and vicious habits of thought by 
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being shown their error, but better, by being directed into 
new channels. The treatment involves a re-education 
and is quite as delicate and skillful a matter as the re¬ 
education of the muscular habits in ticqueurs.” 

In other words, the task of the analyst is not by any 
means completed when he has allowed the neurotic to 
peer freely into his own unconscious. After freeing from 
his chains a prisoner whose legs have become weak from 
disuse, we must lead his first steps carefully and point 
to him the roads which will present the fewest pitfalls. 

Unless the analyst re-educates his patients, his work is 
almost as barren as that of the hypnotist who, after rid¬ 
ding a subject of a certain symptom, prepares him in no 
way to resist the next onset of the same symptom. 

All the students of neuroses agree that the majority 
of neurotics have a rather narrow horizon and a mentality 
curiously undeveloped in certain directions. 

Ignorance and fear usually go together. I might say 
that the mental advance due to civilization can be com¬ 
puted by the fears it has killed: Fear of misunderstood 
physical phenomena, fear of occult influences, fear of 
ghosts of various kinds, fear of one’s unconscious. The 
fear of nothing intangible is probably the beginning of 
wisdom, provided that indifference is spontaneous, not 
due to wilful repressions of our self-protection urge. 

The analyzed subject has been freed of one of several 
fears, but it may be beset by other fears at other times. 

The analyst must therefore use the authority he has 
gained through transference to develop in his subject that 
desire to shine, to be agreeable, which is at times one of 
the disturbing elements of the transference. 

The analyst, who must be a man of well rounded educa- 
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tion, and of broad interests and views, must become an 
educator. 

We must, Jelliffe says, offer to the patient “ something 
that his own particular interest and striving from within 
will naturally take to itself and appropriate as a suf¬ 
ficiently familiar pathway to the external world and its 
wholesome interests. . . . The compulsive neurotic who 
has vacillated helplessly for decades between strongly op¬ 
posing tendencies, crassly egoistic on the one hand and 
painfully self-corrective on the other, should have some¬ 
thing now about which he has really to think. Science, 
the exact sciences of nature or the facts of human history 
in the cultural sciences, will set him thinking toward 
definite conclusions. He will learn ... a new progres¬ 
sive handling of mental material. He will no longer 
merely grub about in his thought but use it to some pur¬ 
pose.” 

Kempf suggests a physical as well as a mental re-educa¬ 
tion. “ An effort should be made,” he writes, “ to use 
the transfer in order to influence the patient to become 
socially constructive in some manner. This is absolutely 
imperative in order to fulfill the mission in which his 
parents failed. The choice of method should be left most 
carefully to the patient but he should not be allowed to 
avoid it. Furthermore the psychoanalysis should be ac¬ 
companied by vigorous indulgence in social play of a 
type requiring exposure of functional and organic in¬ 
feriorities to more or less critical evaluation by competi¬ 
tors. This tends to make the individual immune to fear 
of failure or inferiority and will prevent him from seek¬ 
ing eccentric compensation, regression or seclusive adapta¬ 
tions. 
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“ The psychoanalytic procedure consists essentially in 
bringing about an autonomic-affective readjustment that 
will be comfortable as well as socially constructive. This 
'depends largely upon the ego permitting the repressed 
cravings to cause awareness of their presence and needs, 
and finding a more practical, healthful, intelligent, less 
fearful course of adjustment.” 

A great deal of introversion is created by certain obses¬ 
sions and the re-education must correct that condition 
and replace it by a normal degree of extroversion. A 
subject of mine who in childhood had suffered from a 
disfiguring disease but had outgrown it completely and is 
now a strong, healthy and handsome man, was at times 
victimized by his “ reminiscences,” and imagined that peo¬ 
ple were looking strangely at his head. Going about 
with a scared look and a forbidding mien, he could detect 
a hostile intent in the most innocent glances. The small 
boy he once was and whose suppurating head caused him 
no end of discomfort and humiliation was still perform¬ 
ing defence actions which should have ceased 20 years 
before. 

The subject had become introverted to an abnormal 
degree, shunning all gatherings, avoiding men and women, 
and masturbating. After he had gained full insight into 
the fallacious character of his delusion the problem was 
to map out for him a program of interesting, pleasant, 
useful, social activities, which would enable him to resume 
contact with his environment. The sluggish, sullen in¬ 
trovert has now developed a great fondness for dancing, 
baa joined a class in public speaking and is preparing him¬ 
self at a night-school for an interesting profession. 

The activities in which the cured neurotic must take 
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part have to be pleasant and must not expose him to a 
discouraging defeat. 

The idea that unpleasant tasks develop our will-power 
is as absurd as the old belief that medicines with a dis-' 
gusting taste are more efficient, although they begin by 
making the patient sick with nausea. The re-education 
of neurotics, like the education of children, should not be 
based on compulsion on the part of the teacher, but on 
the pupil’s desire, properly awakened, to acquire knowl¬ 
edge. 

The human organism is meant for pleasure, not for 
suffering, for interesting, not for consciously irksome , 
activities. 

Cannon’s observations leave little doubt that to every 
form of suffering, to every unpleasant stimulus, corre¬ 
sponds a decrease of the body’s natural, beneficial activi¬ 
ties, an effort to re-establish a pleasant, normal status, 
which is waste of energy. 

Psychoanalysis has occupied itself mainly with the cure 
of mental abnormality but it should begin to map out 
definite prophylactic activities. This would include a re¬ 
vision of educational methods from the analytic point of 
view, and a general training of the masses in self-analysis. 
Even as the aim of medicine is to make physicians un¬ 
necessary, the aim of psychoanalysis is to make analysts 
useless. 

The old-fashioned educator who is fond of saying that 
there is no royal road to learning, and that the study of 
tedious subjects constitutes a good mental discipline, must 
be held responsible for a great number of mental ab¬ 
normalities, Very few children will ever be able to uti- 
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lize whatever knowledge of Latin, Greek and algebra 
they acquire in school. They feel it obscurely, and study 
those subjects as they take bitter medicine, by compulsion. 

' But they would lend themselves more readily to attempts 
at teaching them Italian, modern Russian or Japanese 
or automobile repairing, which would probably develop 
their minds more rationally than a study of dead lan¬ 
guages. 

Doing unpleasant things, which serve no practical end, 
may train our minds, but it trains them to assume ab¬ 
normal attitudes, and the unavoidable rebound is naturally 
disastrous in certain cases. 

What does education do to secure an expression for 
our pleasure and our ego urges? Our ear is to be 
trained in enjoying music, let us say. That means that 
a naturally restless child shall be compelled to memorize 
tedious technical details of musical notation and to per¬ 
form on some instrument exercises lacking in interest and 
charm. The same applies to other arts. 

Love of art and desire for artistic expression may sur¬ 
vive that form of torture but cannot by any chance be 
encouraged or promoted thereby. The average, child s 
ears, his eyes, his nose, his hands are not trained in seek¬ 
ing positive enjoyment. 

Mass education, which aims at turning out hundreds 
of thousands of identical human beings, represses cruelly 
every outcropping of the child’s ego and teaches him to 
conceal his individuality under stereotyped formulas and 
to hide many feelings under an artificial social mask. 

Too often, then, the ardent child, fully fitted for a com¬ 
plete life, but confronted at every step by a thousand 
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forms of repression, becomes a slave to self-gratification, 
the only form of expression for his urges which his envir¬ 
onment cannot repress. 

His untrained senses soon fall under the thraldom of* 
that obsession; whatever he sees is easily transformed 
into a sexual stimulus; what he hears acquires a sexual 
meaning; odors, tastes, contacts become laden with a 
sexual import. 

In other words, if a large steam generator is discon¬ 
nected from the motors it should supply and all the safety- 
valves but one have been shut, the steam will use the 
only available outlet, produce a deafening sound while 
escaping, and endow that outlet with an importance abso¬ 
lutely out of keeping with the role which the designer 
of the boiler assigned to it in his plans. 

Thus the “ tyranny of sex ” imposes itself upon many 
human beings. 

Greek chroniclers tell us that, at one of the Hellenic 
festivals, Phryne, Praxiteles’ favorite model, was to im¬ 
personate Aphrodite rising from the waves. When she 
stepped into the sea, naked and with her golden hair un¬ 
bound, a religious silence, we are told, descended upon 
the multitude. . . . 

The same scene enacted at Coney Island by Annette 
Kellerman or Kitty Gordon would produce quite a dif¬ 
ferent impression. 

The splendid men, who from all parts of Greece 
flocked to the Corinthian or Olympic festivals, were well 
rounded specimens of humanity. The perfect man in 
those days would compose a poem, sing it and accompany 
himself on the lyre, as well as run, wrestle and throw 
the discus. They were too virile not to appreciate the 
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splendid female Phryne was, but the religious silence 
mentioned by the chronicler was evidence that other con¬ 
siderations of an aesthetic and enjoyable order were oc- 
'cupying their minds at the time. 

They were not the slaves of any sexual obsession. 

Some day, mankind may revert to that perfect nor¬ 
mality. 

Children will then receive the training which will make 
them many-sided, open to many pleasant stimuli and 
therefore normal. 

Instead of hideous, boresome “ music lessons,” they 
. may be made to listen to good music under the leadership 
of gifted, enthusiastic musical guides, whose apprecia¬ 
tion of masterpieces will prove infectious. After this 
some of them will prove indifferent and should not be 
compelled to waste time or energy on a distasteful sub¬ 
ject; others will develop a craving for reproducing the 
pleasant combinations of sounds with which they have 
become familiar and will seek technical training; others 
will yield to the desire to produce themselves similar com¬ 
binations of sounds and will be only too willing to be in¬ 
structed in musical composition. 

The same applies to all the arts. 

Children could be trained in developing their sense of 
sight by admiring the wonderful things of which nature 
is full, from a beautiful sunset to a dramatic electrical 
storm, from the mountains to the starlit skies. 

Aesthetic appreciation of the human body, such as the 
Greeks evinced, should be revived and would produce 
healthier bodies than those we see on ocean beaches, and 
which are the prisons of rather miserable minds. 

The child’s sense of smell could be trained through 
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walks in parks and forests and along the sea-shore, his 
sense of touch through modeling clay and handling repro¬ 
ductions of ancient vases, etc. . . . 

If all our senses were equally trained to yield manifold* 
sensations of pleasure, there would be fewer of the un¬ 
fortunate human beings whose only gratification consists 
in gulping exaggerated amounts of food or drink, or in¬ 
dulging in solitary vice. 

Lack of mental development makes life terribly mo¬ 
notonous and compels many human beings to waste their 
energy in distasteful occupations. 

The lazy and the idle are too frequently persons who 
have been trained for one kind of work for which, how¬ 
ever, they are not physically or mentally fitted, and who 
feel that such work is not worth doing. 

Every one of us has ability in some direction, and we 
might repeat here Jung’s saying that what struck him 
most when analyzing people was the enormous amount 
of artistic ability, repressed or undeveloped, that he found 
in his patients. Artistic ability is the ability to express 
oneself, to relieve the pressure of the urges, in a social 
way, beneficial both to the individual and to his environ¬ 
ment. 

The analyst may fulfill the mission which Socrates as¬ 
signed to the philosopher, and act as an intellectual mid¬ 
wife, helping minds to give forth all the possibilities with 
which they are pregnant 

The man trained rationally will not have to “ sub¬ 
limate ” any urges. If all his life energies are properly 
distributed and made to flow freely through all the natural 
channels, none of them is likely to overwhelm the others, 
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to dominate the individual’s life and to thwart his mental 
operations. 

Self-analysis, when made as common as the comb or 
the toothbrush, will prevent much useless strife and suf¬ 
fering. 

Married couples would derive much comfort from a 
knowledge, however superficial, of psychoanalytic princi¬ 
ples. Unconscious attitudes misunderstood by one of 
the partners as conscious and wilful, would excite less 
indignation and cause less suffering if they were clearly 
recognized as products of the unconscious. Husbands 
and wives, realizing what their partner’s unconscious 
cravings demand, might on the other hand adopt attitudes 
which would gratify easily those unconscious cravings. 
The process of unification of reactions between husband 
and wife, mentioned by Jung, and which takes years to 
accomplish, accompanied at times by intense friction and 
resistance, might be hastened if the intended partners 
were made conscious of their probable sources of mutual 
hostility. 

Kxtreme frankness, such as seldom exists in our 
modern civilization between husband and wife, would in 
many cases prevent a neurosis. 

Jung says that a neurose contains the counter-argu¬ 
ment against the relationship of the patient to the person 
with jvhom he is most intimately connected. If the hus¬ 
band develops a neurose, it meai\s that he has tendencies 
that diverge from his wife’s and if the wife becomes a 
neurotic it means that her tendencies are opposed to her 
husband’s. 

How many times we could analyze away many of the 
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obscure feelings of hostility we experience toward per¬ 
fectly harmless persons whose only crime is that they 
remind us unconsciously of some other person who once 
frightened or harmed us! 

We could avoid very often the unpleasant breakdown 
which follows a useless display of bravery or of indif¬ 
ference in a crisis. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE NEW ETHICS 

Stripped of their mystical phraseology, the various 
systems of ethics propounded by religious or lay bodies 
have only one aim: To offer to human beings one code of 
social behavior which will minimize the number of colli¬ 
sions among them. 

Both are based upon the assumption that a certain 
amount of renunciation is “ good.” Both presuppose the 
acceptance of a line of cleavage between what is pleasing 
to the deity and what is not pleasing, or between what 
is high and what is low. 

Religious ethics and ethical culturism have reached the 
same conclusions, most of which, I hasten to add, are per¬ 
fectly legitimate, through a purely empirical method. 
They bid man to do certain things which in the course 
of the world’s life have been found to be generally ad¬ 
vantageous to the race. 

Their fatal weakness, however, is the fact that they 
do not offer acceptable reasons for their pronounce¬ 
ments. Granted an unshakable faith in some deity and 
in its prophets, any code of ethics based upon the com¬ 
mands of that deity will be easily applied without any 
extraneous help. Granted an absolute confidence in 
some ethical leader, his followers will willingly adhere 
to his classification of the lower and higher instincts, 
motives and deeds. 

The continual development of the ego urge from 
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century to century, however, has created an attitude of 
mind which is not favorable to the autocratic domina¬ 
tion of prophets and leaders. 

When every man assumes, with more or less justifica-* 
tion, that his opinion is probably as good as that of any 
other man, the other man, prophet or ethical leader, is 
called upon to present proof of the justness of his con¬ 
tention. Growing egotism is substituting more and more 
rapidly the rational for the emotional appeal. 

The conscious egotist whose ego urge tends to make 
him constantly seek a new and higher level, is not over¬ 
anxious to be “ uplifted ” by anyone. If someone, how- , 
ever, presents to him convincing reasons of a scientific 
nature for a mode of behavior promoting his ego’s prog¬ 
ress and rise, he will undoubtedly secure a hearing. 

Ethics, like power, are no longer to descend from 
above but to rise from below. 

Before proceeding any further we must touch upon 
the question of free will, which in ethics is paramount. 
A belief in absolute determinism would make any ethical 
discussion useless if not ridiculous. 

How much freedom of choice do we possess? 

Psychoanalysis is compelled to register two contra¬ 
dictory observations: the growing amount of evidence in 
favor of psychic determinism and the decrease of faith in 
whatever would restrict the field of our free will. 

Fatalism, the will of God, the hand of destiny are be¬ 
coming more and more figures of speech rather than the 
expression of any human belief. The more the com¬ 
plexity of modern life compels us to follow a rigid form 
of behavior, the more our ego will seek compensation in 
a belief in unlimited freedom of choice. 
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On the other hand, the study of psychic phenomena 
is conducive to a profound scepticism as to chance and 
conscious choice. 

The testimony of our consciousness is of no value what¬ 
ever, as the study of post-hypnotic reasoning abundantly 
proves. The subject carrying out a definite command of 
the hypnotizer is convinced of his freedom of choice and 
can always give good reasons for doing what he cannot 
help doing in his post-hypnotic thraldom. 

The studies in heliotropism and phototropism made; 
recently by Jacques Loeb and Harold Wastenays make 
us suspect that the human world may not be free from 
the chemical determinism which seems to rule the animal 
world. When we remember that the mere fact of sexual 
excitement causes male and female bees to lose entirely 
their freedom of direction and to fly in a direct line 
toward the sun until the sexual act is completed, when 
we think that a few drops of some acid will compel cer¬ 
tain crustaceans stubbornly to face the source of light and 
die of starvation even when plentiful food is heaped up 
close to them in the opposite direction, that the larvae 
of caterpillars are compelled by their heliotropism to 
climb to the topmost twig of a tree, there to die unless 
they secure on the way up a mouthful of green leaf which 
returns to them their freedom of choice, we may well 
wonder to what extent the same phenomena afiect un¬ 
consciously our freedom of choice. ' 

Le Dantec calls our attention to storms, which, while 
giving the impression of “individuality” and free¬ 
dom,” are nevertheless quite as completely determined 
by physical conditions as any other atmospheric phe¬ 
nomena. 
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A certain amount of negative freedom seems to exist 
in the world of urges. We may postpone the satisfac¬ 
tion ,of our appetite, we may deny ourselves sexual satis¬ 
faction, we may repress anger, but we may not, regard¬ 
less of our efforts in that direction, arouse our desire 
for food unless our stomach is empty, nor feel sexual 
desire unless a likely physical or mental stimulus is pres¬ 
ent, nor can we in a normal state of mind feel anger 
without a definite conscious cause. 

Our limited freedom would then be conditioned by a 
knowledge of the various forces that struggle for ex¬ 
pression in ourselves, and of the various roads they might, 
follow without coming into conflict with the same forces 
expressing themselves in other human beings. 

We shall agree with Nietzsche that the most desirable 
human quality in this case is “ elasticity.” Adaptability 
is too passive a word. Besides the very inferior individ¬ 
ual that cannot adapt itself and dies off, and the average 
individual that adapts itself and survives, we must con¬ 
sider the type that adapts its environment and makes it 
easier for others to live in it: the man who kills a mos¬ 
quito, the man who screens off his house, and the man 
who drains the swamps. Elasticity applies to the last 
type more than adaptability and it may be that only in 
this last type do we find a real amount of freedom, both 
negative and positive. 

This type is precisely the one who will insist on sci¬ 
entific reasons and not on sentimental or mystical ones. 

Quotations from Pasteur’s, Edison’s or Ehrlich’s writ¬ 
ings will impress him more than quotations from the Old 
or the New Testament, the Koran, the Talmud or Lao 
Tse’s Tao. 
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In other words we no longer trust the ethical code 
that says to us: “ Thou shalt not touch a live wire; I am 
the Lord,” or “Touching a live wire is unethical, or 
•low,” but the ethical code that will state that touching a 
live wire will allow a current to go through one’s body 
which will cause intense pain, physical damage and prob¬ 
ably death. 

Any system of ethics going no further, however, would 
be as unsatisfactory to intelligent human beings as, for 
instance, the so-called legal ethics or medical ethics. 

It is legally ethical to increase out of proportion the 
_ salaries of corporation officers so as to conceal the taxable 
surplus income. A physician may allow the innocent 
marriage partner of a syphilitic to remain in ignorance 
of the sick partner’s condition. 

In other words, ethics whose only duty would be “ to 
keep out of trouble,” would be simply a code of con¬ 
venience, shallow and near-sighted. 

The new ethics must take into account the constant 
inter-relationship that binds every human being to the 
entire social body, much as every cell of the organism 
functions in accord with the rest of the organism, its 
health depending upon that of the body and the body’s 
health depending on the health of all the individual cells. 

When that relation is clearly seen, human behavior 
will be a relatively simple mental calculation, instead of 
the torturing problem it presents for the less robust minds 
from the ranks of whom neurotics are recruited. It has 
been pointed out a thousand times, but it bears repetition, 
that neurotics are generally very “ ethical ’ persons, who, 
in the struggle against their instincts, go down to defeat. 
When we bear in mind the multiplicity of unproved ethi- 
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cal notions, the conflict of ethical creeds, the general hy¬ 
pocrisy which is back of the notion of sin, we can easily 
imagine how a weakened mind may be overwhelmed in¬ 
stead of strengthened by all those conflicting beliefs. 

Uncertainty is the worst mental poison. Ellen Key 
suffered cruelly from it in her youth and finally attempted 
to compel God to reveal His existence by insulting Him 
publicly. Most people, however, content themselves with 
“ taking chances.” 

Taking a chance on escaping God’s punishing hand and 
stealing goods in the hope that no one will see us is very 
much the same thing and is due to the same mental oper-. 
ation. If, in every emergency, we had as definite reasons 
for doing or not doing a certain thing as an electrician 
has for not handling a live wire without rubber gloves, 
we would never take chances. Taking chances is simply 
an evidence of ignorance. 

In other words, conduct will be the result of a debate 
between our ego and sex urges, pushing us ahead on the 
road of evolution, and our safety urge which is trying 
to minimize the waste of material and motion charac¬ 
teristic of most of nature’s processes. 

In neurosis we have observed two pre-eminent facts: 

(1) The neurotic is ignorant of some important un¬ 
conscious factor. 

(2) The neurotic is tortured by one autocratic instinct. 
The neurotic is generally least informed about his ego 

urge and his sex urge. Both are subjected to a very 
hypocritical censorship by our social system, but, of the 
two, the sex urge is probably the most generally lied 
about. 

Epictetus once said that ethics was a question of 
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dealing wisely with the phenomena of existence. How 
can we deal wisely with what we do not know? The 
words “ ego ” and “ egotist ” have been given by hypo¬ 
crites a very unpleasant connotation. The ego urge, the 
source of discontent and progress, is suspected by the 
stolid, unimaginative masses of neophobiacs who consti¬ 
tute the greater part of mankind, who cling to estab¬ 
lished things because they lack the vision that would 
show them the possibility of change. 

The ego urge, denied an outlet, expresses itself, then, 
in useless, wasteful “ chance ” actions which make up the 
• woof of our daily life. Or it may cause a psychopatho- 
logical attack of megalomania, persecution mania and 
other hallucinations, not to mention crime. 

We are quite as ashamed of our ego urge as we are of 
our sex and it is with the most absurdly apologetic or cen¬ 
sorious tone that we mention our ego urge or that of 
others. In fact, our attitude places upon all its mani¬ 
festations an abnormal complexion. 

The discontented man is the hope of the world. The 
world, unwilling or unable to recognize that fact, calls 
him a subversive person, a crank, an embittered soul. 

He himself generally conceals that tendency of his and, 
instead of engaging in positive endeavor, often satisfies 
his unconscious cravings by disparaging others, being 
hostile, crabbed, etc. 

Humility may conceal a violent ego just as prudery is 
the usual cloak for unbridled sexual cravings. 

“ We are what we are,” Freud once said to Putnam, 
“ because we have been what we have been. . . . And 
What is needed to solve the problem of human life and 
motives is not moral estimates but more knowledge.” 
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Ethics based upon religious revelation are prone to 
fear knowledge. A curse was placed upon partaking of 
the fruit of the tree of science in the Earthly Paradise and 
Mephistopheles, the archfiend, is generally represented 
as possessed of the highest intelligence. 

This attitude still dominates a part of the scientific 
world. 

Opponents of psychoanalysis are often heard basing 
their objections on the fact that analysis “ stirs up ” too 
many unconscious things which should not be made con¬ 
scious. 

It is especially to knowledge of sex facts that the • 
greatest ethical opposition manifests itself. The mere 
statement of certain physiological facts is held dangerous 
in certain quarters. 

Parents refuse to enlighten their children in order to 
“keep their minds pure.” The result is that children 
derive their information about sex matters from ignorant 
little playmates or perverse adults, who impart to them 
either filthy or romantic notions, both equally dangerous. 

For children seeking enlightenment on that subject 
cannot safely be refused, as the analyses of little Hans, 
little Anna and little Arpad by Freud, Jung and Ferenczi 
prove abundantly. 

Sex romance is a poisonous element in human life. 

What its results may be is well illustrated by one of 
the chapters in Upton Sinclair’s “ Love’s Pilgrimage,” in 
which two sexually ignorant lovers start on a career of 
mental and physical disharmony which leads to much suf¬ 
fering. 

Romance is unethical. By covering the abyss with 
flowers, by refusing to place red lights on obstructions at 
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night, it causes infinite waste of mental and physical 
material. 

Reality, well understood, with its infinite possibilities, 
would be a beneficial substitute for romance. If people 
realized the thrilling possibilities of chemistry or engineer¬ 
ing, they could derive the same mental stimulation which 
romance, based on ignorance, gives them now. The ro¬ 
mance of reality would intoxicate them pleasantly and 
spur them to actual achievement of social value. 

The romance of reality would be based on truth. 
After a child’s sexual investigations have proved to him 
that his parents and teachers are in one respect unmiti¬ 
gated liars, how can those parents and teachers hope that 
their word will carry conviction on subjects whose con¬ 
crete evidence cannot be produced when needed? 

As Holt says, a ten-year-old child will be easily con¬ 
vinced by one trial that his parents were truthful when 
discouraging overindulgence in doughnuts. But the con¬ 
sequences of smoking, for instance, are so deferred that 
the child will have to take his father’s word for them. 
If Johnnie’s father lied to him, Johnnie will reach the con¬ 
clusion that “ father says ” rather than “ tobacco is ” 
injurious. 

We have shown in the preceding chapter how sexual 
urgings could be prevented from assuming an exaggerated 
importance in the individual’s life. In the chapter on 
'* Chance Actions ” we have reviewed many phenomena, 
some of them of a most unpleasant type, which compen¬ 
sate for the repression to which our environment unwisely 
submits our ego urge. We have seen that its total re¬ 
pression by confinement in jail, especially solitary confine¬ 
ment, is the surest way to produce distressing psychoses. 
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Useless repression of the ego urge is unethical. The 
legions of weak men and women who are slaves to fashion 
and who are terrorized by fear of business or social 
ostracism into abandoning every desire they might possess 
in the matter of personal adornment, and who bow down 
to all the dictates of social etiquette in matters of be¬ 
havior, are deprived in many ways of their efficiency. 
The energy expended in repressing harmless desires could 
be applied for more useful ends. 

Many children commit unethical actions because no one 
has pointed out to them a sensible way of dealing with 
reality. Their ego urge compels them to seek notoriety, 
leadership, power. They attain that aim by outdoing the 
“ gang’s ” previous misdeeds. 

Bad boys, treated as I have seen them treated by men 
like Bartholomay in Dallas or Nathan Peyser in New 
York City, allowed to share in many of the responsible 
activities of the school, to attend to matters generally 
entrusted to adults, admitted to conferences at which the 
school’s welfare is discussed, asked for advice which very 
often proves extremely sensible, find in such socially use¬ 
ful activities the notoriety and power which are necessary 
to their mental well-being. 

The child’s ambition is to be a grown-up. To many 
children, unfortunately, being a grown-up is symbolized 
only by smoking, drinking and sexual indulgence. Young 
egotists permitted to share in the useful activities of 
grown-ups would soon enjoy a form of gratification which 
would not harm their environment and would bring no 
retribution in its wake. 

With imagination educators could easily find socially 
worthy outlets for every “ bad boy’s ” egotistical cravings. 
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Given a chance to be pleasantly ethical, few boys would 
brave the hardships that go with unethical urge-gratifi¬ 
cation. 

The bad boy’s main fault is his belief in the reality of 
romance. The cure for his ills is the full understanding 
of the romance of reality. 

What I have said of children applies to a great extent 
to grown-ups. The adult who believes in the reality of 
romance may either commit an unethical action or merge 
into a neurose, which is also an unethical action, involun¬ 
tary as it may be. 

“ When we, cease to believe in miracles,” Nietzsche 
writes, “ we shall try to find out first how much energy is 
inherited, secondly how new energy can be aroused, 
•thirdly how the individual can be adapted to the manifold 
claims of culture without being disquieted or having his 
personality destroyed.” 

In psychoanalytic language, we shall find out, first, 
what our urges are, how they can be given adequate out¬ 
lets, how these outlets may be equalized so that the 
individual shall escape both a neurose and a jail 


sentence. 

Man’s duty in the future shall be represented by one 
word: Health,— health which will mean mental and 
physical happiness and efficiency and will enable us to co¬ 
operate fully with other human beings, without ever be¬ 
coming a burden to the community. 

Mental health is conditioned by our willingness or our 
power to face things. A neurose after all is something 
that we refuse to face, often because mock-ethical teach¬ 
ings have taught us not to face it. __ , 

No one can read the works of White, Jelhffe, Kempf 
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and Cannon without being led to suspect that our mental 
inability or refusal to face things as they are is responsible 
for an enormous number of diseases which to-day are con¬ 
sidered as purely organic. 

No one really has to be abnormal. The very compli¬ 
cation of our civilization makes for a variety of oppor¬ 
tunities which should be given to the accentuated traits of 
our nature. 

Even a person with a slightly exaggerated sadistic 
trend could be made useful to society while utilizing his 
idiosyncrasy to valuable ends. A surgeon’s profession, a 
butcher-shop would, according to the man’s educational 
level, satisfy sadistic cravings. 

The masochist would conversely find useful employ¬ 
ment, peculiarly suited to his unconscious desires, in so¬ 
cial work, nursing, etc. 

The task of modern ethics will not be the barren task 
of the old ethics. The old ethics condemned and pro¬ 
nounced sentences; the new ethics will understand and 
find a rational use for everything human. Ethics will not 
waste any human material, physical or mental. Our in¬ 
efficient courts and absurd prisons are essentially immoral. 
For as Kempf says, “ No matter how holy and sanctified 
the laws may seem to sound, if suppressive wasters of 
energy, they are immoral.” 

. The new etIli f s will constantly bear in mind that life 
is meant to be lived fully and joyfully in a social sense, 
not m a selfish sense, and is not a preparation for death 
but an aim and end in itself. 

Nietzsche, who in many respects has been a forerunner 
of the analysts, makes Zarathustra say, 
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“ Since humanity came into being, man has enjoyed 
himself too little. That alone, my brethren, is our orig¬ 
inal sin.” 



GLOSSARY 


Abreaction : The process of discharging repressed emotion con¬ 
nected with a painful past experience by describing the ex¬ 
perience vividly to the analyst. 

Addison’s Disease: Bronzed skin disease. 

Aerophobia: Fear of high places. 

Affect: A sum of excitation. 

Agoraphobia: Fear of open spaces. 

Ambivalence: The experiencing of opposite feelings at the same 
time, such as love and hatred for the same person. 

Aphasia: Inability to speak. 

Arithmomania: The impulse to count everything. 

Astrapaphobia: Fear of thunder and lightning. 

Auto-Erotism: Self-gratification of an infantile character. 

Basedow’s Disease: Exophthalmic goitre. 

Bestiality: See Zoophilism. 

Bisexualism : The condition of a person equally attracted by 
both sexes. 

Blocking: A difficulty in association caused by the touching of a 
complex in the course of an analysis. 

Catharsis: A mental cleansing performed through bringing to 
the consciousness painful and repressed facts and experiences. 

Claustrophobia: Fear of enclosed spaces. 

Condensation: A fusion of events, thoughts, pictures, individ¬ 
uals. 

Constellation : A group of inter-related complexes. 

Conversion : The transformation of an emotion into a physical 
manifestation. 

Coprop hilism : Gratification derived from handling filth, feces, 

etc. # . 

Delusion: False belief reposing on no logical foundation. 

* 2SS 
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Displacement: Substitution of an unimportant idea for an 
important one, for purposes of concealment. 

Electra Complex: An exaggerated attachment, sometimes of 
•an incestuous or neurotic origin, of the female child for her 
father and her consequent hostility to her mother. 

Erythromania : Compulsive blushing. 

Erythrophobia : The fear of the color red. 

Exhibitionism : Gratification experienced through exposing 
one’s body or genitals. 

Extroversion: The turning of one’s interests toward the out¬ 
side world. 

Fetichism: Gratification derived from touching or looking at 
certain parts of the body or a piece of apparel symbolizing a 
part of the body. 

Fixation : The exaggerated attachment of a child for one of the 
parents. 

Graves’s Disease: Exophthalmic goitre. 

Hallucination : An auditory or visual sensation originating in 
the mind without any external stimulus. 

Heliotropism : A forced movement in the direction of (posi¬ 
tive) or away from (negative) the sun. 

Heterosexuality: The normal attraction for persons of the 
opposite sex. 

Homosexuality: The abnormal attraction for persons of the 
same sex. 

Introversion : The turning of one’s interest upon one’s self. 

Kleptomania: The impulse to steal things. 

Libido (Freud): Sexual craving. 

Manic-Depressive Psychosis : A mental disturbance character¬ 
ised by more or less durable periods of agitation followed by 
periods of depression. 

Masochism (from Sacher-Masoch, who described perversions): 
Gratification, sometimes of a sexual nature, derived from sub¬ 
mitting to domination, violence or suffering. 
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Megalomania: Delusion of greatness. 

Metabolism: The transformation of foodstuffs into tissue ele¬ 
ments and of complex substances into simpler ones in the pro¬ 
duction of energy. 

Migraine : A headache usually unilateral accompanied by gastric 
and visual disturbances. 

Narcism (from Narcissus, the youth in love with his image): 
Gratification derived from admiring one’s self. 

Necrophilism : Gratification derived from sexual congress with 
dead bodies. 

Oedipus Complex: An exaggerated attachment, sometimes of 
an incestuous or neurotic origin, of the male child for his 
mother and his consequent hostility toward his father. 

Onanism: Sexual self-gratification. 

Onomatomania: The impulse to repeat certain words. 

Parthenogenesis: The development of an organism from an 
unfertilized ovum (egg). 

Phobia: An abnormal fear. 

Phototropism: A forced movement in the direction of (posi¬ 
tive) or away from (negative) the source of light 

Polymorphous Perverse (Freud,): Infantile activities similar 
to adult perversions. 

Pyromania: The impulse to set fire to things. 

Sadism (from Marquis de Sade, a French pervert): Gratifica¬ 
tion, at times of a sexual nature, derived from overpowering 
or torturing others. 

Secondary Elaboration: The attempt of the dream-work to 
bring a logical sequence into the apparently disconnected fabric 
of the dream-fantasy. 

Strabism: Faulty adjustment of the ocular muscles which pre¬ 
vents the eyes from looking in the same direction at the same 
time. 

Sublimation (Freud): The directing of sexual cravings to¬ 
ward other aims of a non-sexual nature. 
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Ticqueurs: Persons suffering from Tic, or muscular spasm. 
Trigeminal Neuralgia: Neuralgia affecting the three 
branches of the trifacial nerve which supply the face. 
Unconscious: Ideas or memories which cannot be brought to - 
consciousness without extraneous help. 

Voyeur: A person who derives gratification from looking at 
sexual objects or witnessing sexual scenes. 

Zoophilism: Gratification derived from sexual congress with 

anima l s 
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 intersub¬ 
jectivity overlap or diverge. It would be useless. Instead, I 
plan to take the term and concept of intersubjectivity and 
establish it as the fundamental human process that empa¬ 
thy borrows from in creating its multiple meanings. 

This isolating of intersubjectivity (both the term and 
the concept) from empathy is justified on several grounds. 
First, as discussed in the next section, we are beginning to 


have a solid, unified, scientific, and developmental basis 
for understanding intersubjectivity. Other disciplines (phi¬ 
losophy, development psychology, consciousness studies, 
academic psychology, neuroscience) are all actively studying 
intersubjectivity, and the term intersubjectivity has become 
the coinage of the larger realm. If psychoanalysis would use 
it too, we could better note where psychoanalysis, because 
of its particular nature, may need other terms to distin¬ 
guish concepts clearly from the base concept of intersub¬ 
jectivity. It would also clarify and systematize the multiple 
meanings sought after in psychoanalysis. 

Is consciousness required for intersubjectivity? In phi¬ 
losophy, intersubjectivity refers only to mental material 
that is conscious (this can include material that was pre- 
conscious or unconscious just before). This restriction is 
necessary because intersubjectivity addresses the subjec¬ 
tivity of the other, and subjectivity concerns only what is 
now being experienced on the mental stage of conscious¬ 
ness. Indeed, as noted at the opening of this chapter, Dunn 
(1995) defines intersubjectivity in the psychoanalytic situ¬ 
ation as the interplay of two subjectivities. For other psy¬ 
choanalysts, on the contrary, intersubjectivity also includes 
mental material that is unconscious or simply out of aware¬ 
ness. The knowable mental stage of the other has been ex¬ 
tended, and one can know what is happening in the wings 
as well as on the stage of consciousness. To push it even 
further, Heller and colleagues (2001) suggest that a ther¬ 
apist can know another’s mind implicitly and noncon- 
sciously through their nonverbal behaviors—that is, with¬ 
out consciously knowing that he or she knows. It is clear 
that intersubjectivity requires an awareness of subjective 
states but not necessarily a reflective consciousness of these 
states. 

Is intersubjectivity symmetric in the analytic setting 
(symmetry or asymmetry; one-way or two-way intersub¬ 
jectivity)? If the analyst understands or feels what is going 
on in the mind of the patient but the patient does not 
know that (or if the patient understands or feels the 
analyst’s experience but the analyst does not know that), 
we have a situation of one-way, asymmetric intersubjec¬ 
tivity. Neither knows that the other knows. This is the sit¬ 
uation that prevails in psychoanalysis much of the time. In 
two-way intersubjectivity, both analyst and patient are 
viewing a similar mental landscape together and they 
know it and mutually validate each other’s knowledge. It 
permits them to sense or to say, “I know that you know 
that I know,” or, “I feel that you feel that I feel.” This also 
happens during sessions but is a rarer, more circumscribed 
event. The two-way experience often results during inter¬ 
pretive activities, especially immediately after an inter¬ 
pretation has been made and the impact is being absorbed 
by the patient. 
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Many psychoanalysts (Stolerow et al. 1992) focus mainly 
on the one-way intersubjectivity of the analyst’s knowing 
the patient’s subjective experience; this focus is congruent 
with an emphasis on the transference. Others (e.g., Ben¬ 
jamin 1995; Jacobs 1991) focus more on the one-way inter¬ 
subjectivity going in the other direction; here the emphasis 
is more on the countertransference. Still others (Boston 
Process of Change Study Group 2003a, 2003b; Stern et 
al. 2002) talk in terms of a roughly symmetrical field, or 
at least one whose direction fluctuates frequently. 

Is intersubjectivity about understanding or about feel¬ 
ing? Some analysts focus on the understanding of what is 
going on in another’s mind—understanding in the sense 
of knowing, describing, and even explaining. Others (e.g., 
Kohut 1977) focus on the empathic immersion, the par¬ 
ticipation in the other’s experience. Intersubjectivity in¬ 
cludes both. This distinction can also be seen through the 
lens of verbal versus nonverbal sources of intersubjectiv¬ 
ity. While talking has a very special place in psychoanaly¬ 
sis, it is always accompanied by gestures, changes in body 
tonus, shifts in posture, and changes in tone of voice and 
other paralinguistic features such as spacing of silences 
and rhythm. These nonverbal features are the other source 
for intersubjectivity, along with the content of speech. 
Without the nonverbal it would be hard to achieve the 
empathic, participatory, and resonating aspects of inter¬ 
subjectivity. One would only be left with a kind of pared 
down, neutral “understanding” of the other’s subjective 
experience. One reason this distinction is drawn is that in 
many cases the analyst is consciously aware of the content 
of speech while processing the nonverbal aspects out of 
awareness. With an intersubjectivist perspective, a more 
conscious processing by the analyst of the nonverbal is 
necessary. A second reason for distinguishing between ver¬ 
bal and nonverbal sources is that the purely verbal source 
for intersubjectivity operates in a different time frame and 
by way of a different process than the nonverbal sources 
(Stern 2003). 

Can intersubjectivity be imaginary? In projective iden¬ 
tification the patient, for example, imagines that he or she 
feels or knows what is in the therapist’s mind, but in fact 
these mental contents belong to the patient and were pro¬ 
jected onto the other’s mind. If that were all, it would be a 
false or imagined intersubjectivity. However, the projec¬ 
tion is not made of whole cloth; it is usually built around a 
piece of truth about the analyst, however small. In addition, 
it is frequently noted that a countertransference may begin 
to emerge in the analyst that complements the transference 
of the patient. Even if the truth is small, we end up with a 
complex mixture of “true” and imagined intersubjectivity. 

Intersubjectivity comprises a large set of phenomena. 
It seems unnecessary at this point to restrict its usage with 


too tight a definition, especially in clinical matters. None¬ 
theless, the distinctions noted above should be kept in 
mind in order to think and communicate more clearly. 

The Nature and Development 
of Intersubjectivity 


Intersubjectivity has a developmental course that raises 
many fundamental questions for psychoanalysis. The first 
is, When does intersubjectivity begin? It cannot begin 
until there is sufficient self-other differentiation so that 
one can reasonably speak of some kind of awareness of 
entering another’s mind or sharing between two minds. 
Among psychoanalytic thinkers there is a divergence about 
when this becomes possible. Mahler stated the traditional 
position that during an initial phase of “normal autism” 
(which englobes primary narcissism), there is no self-other 
differentiation (Mahler et al. 1975). Thus, intersubjectiv¬ 
ity even of a most primitive kind could not exist. Fusion is 
not intersubjectivity; the existence of two separate minds 
must be sensed. Others argue that self-other differentia¬ 
tion begins at birth, thus opening the door for a primative 
form of intersubjectivity, a “core intersubjectivity” which 
is present in all the later forms (Stern 1985; Trevarthen 
1993; Trevarthen and Hubley 1978). What might a core 
intersubjectivity be like? 

Recent neurobiological findings suggest a neural foun¬ 
dation for a core intersubjectivity, a “primary intersubjec¬ 
tivity” (Trevarthen and Hubley 1978)—a core on which 
key clinical phenomena such as empathy, identification, 
and internalization ultimately rest. A crucial recent find¬ 
ing, the discovery of “mirror neurons,” provides possible 
neurobiological mechanisms for understanding the ca¬ 
pacity for core intersubjectivity (e.g., Gallese 2001; Riz- 
zolatti et al. 2001). 

Mirror neurons sit adjacent to motor neurons and fire 
in an observer who is doing nothing but watching another 
person behave (e.g., reaching for a glass). The pattern of 
firing in the observer mimics the exact pattern that would 
occur in the observer if she were reaching for the glass 
herself. In brief, the visual information received when we 
are watching another person act gets mapped onto the 
equivalent motor representation in our own brain by the 
activity of these mirror neurons. It permits us to directly 
participate in another’s actions, without having to imitate 
them. We experience the other as if we were executing the 
same action or feeling the same emotion. This “participa¬ 
tion” in another’s mental life creates a sense of sharing with 
and understanding the other, and in particular their in¬ 
tentions and feelings. 
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Clearly, the mirror neuron system may take us far into 
understanding (at the neural level) intersubjectivity and 
the other phenomena that rest on it. At this point, the evi¬ 
dence for such a resonance system is good for hand, mouth, 
face, and foot actions. It also functions for paralinguistic vo¬ 
cal behaviors, facial expressions, and touch. We know what 
it feels like to be another who has made a certain sound, 
moves their face into a certain expression, or has been 
touched by someone else. This mode of participating in 
another’s experience is clearly built into the system and 
must be present in babies from the beginning. 

Experiments on very early imitation by neonates 
suggest that this is true. Early imitation has been another 
major route to proposing early forms of intersubjectivity 
(Kugiumutzakis 1999; Maratos 1973; Meltzoff 1995; 
Meltzoff and Moore 1977, 1999). Meltzoff and colleagues 
began by focusing on neonates imitating actions seen on 
an experimenter’s face (e.g., sticking the tongue out). This 
is not a reflex. How could one explain such behaviors 
when the infants did not know they had a face or tongue; 
when they only saw a visual image of the experimenter’s 
act, yet responded with a motor act guided by their own 
proprioceptive (not visual) feedback; and when there had 
been no previous learning trials to establish such an 
(invisible) imitation? The answer lies in an early form of 
intersubjectivity based on mirror neurons and a cross- 
modal transfer of form and timing. 

The central idea is that we are born with a capacity to 
participate in the experience of others. This base is a given, 
a mental primative, and the developmental starting point 
of a core intersubjectivity 

An experiment with a preverbal infant bears on this 
idea. The infant watched an experimenter act as if he wished 
to pull the bulb off one end of a dumbbell-like object, but 
he failed. Later, when the infant was given the object, he 
immediately tried to pull the bulb off. He succeeded and 
seemed pleased. When, however, the “experimenter” was 
a robot that performed the same failed actions as the real 
experimenter, the infant, when given the chance, did not 
try to pull the knob off. The infant seemed to assume that 
only people, not robots, have intentions that are worth in¬ 
ferring and imitating. Robots are not like me (Meltzoff 
1995). Meltzoff and colleagues concluded that infants take 
in something of the other in the act of imitation, which so¬ 
lidifies the sense that the other is “like me” and “I am like 
them.” They further speculated that for an infant to learn 
about (make internal representations of) inanimate objects, 
he must manipulate or mouth them, but to learn about 
(and represent) people he must imitate them. The infant’s 
mind uses different channels for people. 

The infant, even as a neonate, has the minimal basic 
capacities for a limited core intersubjectivity. As develop¬ 


ment proceeds, then, and the infant acquires new capaci¬ 
ties, she can (intersubjectively) experience another exe¬ 
cuting those same capacities. For instance, infants very 
early acquire the ability to infer intentions in others. This 
is in fact what they go after in parsing people’s behavior. 
For instance, preverbal infants grasp the intention of some¬ 
one acting, even when they have never seen the intention 
fully enacted (i.e., never reaching its intended goal). In 
such a situation, grasping the intention requires an infer¬ 
ence about what is in someone else’s mind. In one exper¬ 
iment, the preverbal infant watched an experimenter pick 
up an object and “try” to put it into a container. But, the 
experimenter dropped the object en route, so it never got 
to the intended goal. Later, when the infant was brought 
back to the scene and given the same material, he picked up 
the object and directly put it into the container. In other 
words, he enacted the action that he assumed was in¬ 
tended, not the one he had seen. The infant chose to priv¬ 
ilege the unseen, assumed intention over the seen, actual 
action (Meltzoff 1995; Meltzoff and Moore 1999). Others 
(e.g., Gergely and Csibra 1997) have demonstrated the 
same inferring of intentions, a form of “mind reading” or 
intersubjectivity. This finding is particularly interesting in 
that it accords with the psychoanalytic notion that the 
wish/motive is the basic unit of psychodynamic life, not 
only for the one who is wishing but also for the one who 
is interpreting the other’s wishes/motives. 

In brief, the developmental evidence suggests that be¬ 
ginning at birth the infant enters into an intersubjective 
matrix. That this occurs is assured because basic forms of 
intersubjectivity are manifest right away. As new capaci¬ 
ties are developed and new experiences become available, 
they are swept into the intersubjective matrix, which has 
its own ontogenesis. At first actions, then intentions and 
affects, then sharing attention, and then, as the infant 
reaches the second year and is capable of new experiences 
such as language, the “moral” emotions of shame, guilt, and 
embarrassment get drawn into the intersubjective matrix 
as something the child can now experience within himself 
or herself and in others. 

During middle childhood, another cognitive leap oc¬ 
curs, making dyadic (two-way) intersubjectivity clearer and 
explicit. This leap, referred to as acquiring a “theory of 
mind,” entails developing a representation of other minds 
as separate from one’s own and as entertaining different 
contents from one’s own mind (Baron-Cohen 1995; Fodor 
1992; Leslie 1987). This developmental leap allows an ex¬ 
plicit, recursive participation in the intersubjective process. 
Now, one can say not only that “I know that you know” but 
also “I know that you know that I know.” 

The breadth and complexity of the possible contents 
of the intersubjective matrix expand developmentally. At 
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each phase of the life course, the intersubjective matrix 
grows deeper and richer. We develop our mind and sus¬ 
tain its integrity in a matrix of other people’s wishes, feel¬ 
ings, intentions, actions, thoughts, and beliefs. 

Autism provides another line of vision on intersubjec¬ 
tivity. What strikes one most about autistic individuals is 
that they are not immersed in an intersubjective matrix. 
There appears to be a failure of “mindreading” (Grandin 
1995; Hobson 1993). Even more, one gets the impression 
that there is no interest in reading another’s behavior or 
mind, as if it has no special attractions or possibilities, any 
more than an inanimate object does. Others, such as 
Francis Tustin (1990), claim that this “disinterest” to things 
human is defensive, to protect these children with their 
painfully low thresholds for human stimulation. Even if 
this explanation is correct, in whole for some cases and in 
part for others, the result is the same. The human world 
is not treated as special and “like them.” There is a mas¬ 
sive failure of intersubjectivity. Autistic persons appear to 
be “mind blind.” It is this that makes them often appear 
odd or from another world. The existence of autism is not 
in itself evidence for the intersubjective matrix. However, 
the picture of people living without being immersed in an 
intersubjective matrix gives a perspective on the matrix 
we normally live in and take for granted. 

Another view on intersubjectivity comes from phe¬ 
nomenological philosophy. Historically, we, in the mod¬ 
ern, scientifically oriented West, have isolated the mind 
from the body and from other minds. Our experience of 
other minds has to be constructed privately, slowly, and 
perhaps quite idiosyncratically within our own mind. Un¬ 
til recently this view has been dominant and largely un¬ 
challenged except by philosophers. In Greek antiquity, 
minds were thought to be far more permeable to other 
minds. We are now experiencing a revolution—not back to 
the views of antiquity, but closer to them. This revolution 
has been inspired largely by the work of philosophers of 
phenomenology, especially Edmund Husserl (1960, 1962, 
1964, 1980, 1989). The phenomenological approach has 
been revitalized by contemporary philosophers and incor¬ 
porated by some scientists into current alternative views of 
human nature that are rapidly gaining strength (e.g., Clark 
1997,1999; Damasio 1994,1999; Freeman 1999; Gallagher 
1997;Marbach 1999; Sheets-Johnstone 1999; Thompson 
2001; Varela et al. 1993; Zahavi 2001). This new view as¬ 
sumes that the mind is always embodied in and made pos¬ 
sible by the sensorimotor activity of the person and that it 
is interwoven with and co-created by its interactions with 
other minds. The mind takes on and maintains its form and 
nature from this open traffic. It emerges and exists only 
from the ongoing interaction of intrinsic self-organizing 
brain processes with the environment of other minds, in¬ 


cluding the culture. Without these constant interactions, 
there would be no recognizable mind. 

One of the consequences of this phenomenological 
view of “embodied cognition” is that the mind is, by na¬ 
ture, “intersubjectively open” because it is partially con¬ 
stituted through its interaction with other minds (Husserl 
1960; Thompson 2001; Zahavi 2001). Such openness is 
possible only because human beings possess a mental pri- 
mative described as “the passive (not voluntarily initi¬ 
ated), pre-reflected experience of the other as an embod¬ 
ied being like oneself’ (Thompson 2001, p. 12). 

Recent neurobiological findings support this philo¬ 
sophical position. The intersubjective openness seen so 
early in development in the form of primary intersubjec¬ 
tivity (synchrony, imitation, attunement, etc.) also sup¬ 
ports this philosophical view. It is in this sense that Braten 
(1999) speaks of the infant being made by nature to en¬ 
counter “virtual others,” a sort of empty original phantasy, 
ready to be filled. We are preprepared to enter into the in¬ 
tersubjective matrix, which is a condition of humanness. 

Intersubjectivity as a Basic and 
Independent Tendency of Mind 


A consequence of the basic subjectivist view concerns the 
fundamental tendencies of mind: the drives and moti¬ 
vational systems. As stated earlier (see section “Classical 
Versus Intersubjective Views of Psychoanalysis” in this 
chapter), in the classical view discharge of psychic energy, 
with its accompanying gratification, is the fundamental 
tendency of mind from which all other motivations flow. 
On the contrary, if intersubjectivity is given a primary 
place, an object-related need to share experiences must be 
identified. The history of modern psychoanalysis is full of 
efforts to establish object-related drives as having a primary 
status, not dependent on or variations of the sexual drive, 
and not describable in terms of physiological satisfaction. 
The British object relations school (e.g., the Kleinian school 
[Heimann 1950]) made a major step in that direction. The 
advent of attachment theory (Bowlby 1969) pushed these 
notions further. Now, with the growing importance of 
intersubjectivity, an object-related need for intersubjectiv- 
ity is required. Such a need goes well beyond a need for 
physical proximity or contact, psychological security, or sex¬ 
ual contact. It involves a need for psychological intimacy— 
for the sharing of worlds of subjective experience. This 
need is so pervasive and important it may be best consid¬ 
ered a basic, independent tendency of mind (Stem 2003). 

The notion of a primary need for intersubjectivity, in 
the psychobiological sense of a drive or instinct, requires 
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justification in terms of its necessary role in the survival of 
the species. Species survival was a not insignificant theo¬ 
retical underpinning of the importance Freud gave to the 
sexual drive and the importance Bowlby gave to the at¬ 
tachment motivation. 

A drive or basic motivational system must meet cer¬ 
tain criteria. It should be a universal tendency to behave 
in a way characteristic of a species. This tendency should 
strongly favor species survival. It should be universal and 
innate, though it can receive important environmental 
shaping. It must have a peremptory quality, a push in the 
form of wish, so its value to the organism can take prece¬ 
dence. And it must be able to enlist, assemble, and orga¬ 
nize behaviors and mental events rapidly as needed. 

Does a tendency toward intersubjectivity meet these 
criteria? Several authors have argued that the answer is yes 
(Stem 2003; Trevarthen 1998). In brief, intersubjectivity 
makes three main contributions to assuring survival: pro¬ 
moting group formation, enhancing group functioning, 
and ensuring group cohesion. The same impulse that con¬ 
tributes to species survival can also serve to make psycho¬ 
therapy move forward. 

Humans are a relatively defenseless species. We survive 
because of our brains and coordinated group activity. Hu¬ 
man survival depends on group formation (dyads, fami¬ 
lies, tribes, societies) and almost constant group cohesion. 
Many different capacities and motivations act together to 
form and maintain groups: attachment ties, sexual attrac¬ 
tion, dominance hierachies, love, and sociability. Inter¬ 
subjectivity can be added to the list. 

Broadly speaking, the intersubjective motivational 
system concerns regulating psychological belongingness 
versus psychological aloneness. At the extremes, there is, 
at one pole, cosmic loneliness and, at the other pole, men¬ 
tal transparency, fusion, and disappearance of the self. The 
intersubjective motivational system regulates the zone of 
intersubjective comfort somewhere between the two 
poles. The exact point of comfort depends on one’s role 
in the group, whom one is with, and the personal history 
of the relationship leading up to that moment. The point 
on the continuum must be negotiated continually with 
second-to-second fine tuning. Too much is at stake for it 
not to be. 

What is at stake is psychological intimacy and belong¬ 
ingness, which play a powerful role in group formation 
and maintenance. Psychological belongingness is differ¬ 
ent from physical, sexual, attachment, or dependency ties. 
It is a separate order of relatedness—a form of group be¬ 
longing that either is unique to humans or has taken an 
enormous quantitative and qualitative leap in our species. 
One might argue that the leap is language. But without in¬ 
tersubjectivity, language could not develop. 


The intersubjective motivational system can be con¬ 
sidered separate from and complementary to the sexual 
and attachment drives—and equally fundamental. Clini¬ 
cally, we see sexual or attachment behaviors in the service 
of intersubjective belonging (and vice versa). (For a more 
detailed discussion of such issues of motivational systems, 
see Domes 2002 and Lichtenberg 1989.) In attachment 
theory, there are two contradictory motives and poles: 
proximity/security and distance/exploration-curiosity. 
The attachment system mediates between these two poles. 
The basic survival advantage is in physically staying close 
together for protection against environmental dangers— 
be they those posed by tigers, automobiles, electric plugs, 
or other people—and yet being able to explore in order to 
learn about the world. Attachment is designed for physi¬ 
cal closeness and group bonding rather than for psycho¬ 
logical intimacy. Many people who are “strongly” attached 
do not share psychological closeness or intimacy (but, in 
fact, the opposite). Another system is needed for that. 
Dissociating the two motivational systems is important 
both theoretically and clinically. The same applies to the 
sexual impulse relative to intersubjectivity. These three 
motivations—sex, attachment, intersubjectivity—can be¬ 
come mixed or serve one another in multiple combina¬ 
tions while remaining independent. 

Humans need to act together to survive. The ability to 
read others’ intentions and feelings allows for an extremely 
flexible coordination of group action. The ability to com¬ 
municate quickly and subtly within the group, through 
the use of intention movements, signals, and language, ex¬ 
pands the group’s efficiency and speed of action—in other 
words, its adaptability. 

In addition to language, humans have the most highly 
developed and richest repertoire of facial and vocal (para- 
linguistic) expressions. These too assume an intersubjec¬ 
tive capacity within the group that goes beyond simple 
sign decoding or instrumental communication. 

Humans spend an enormous amount of time becoming 
proficient in intersubjectivity and practicing it developmen- 
tally. We are the most imitative species. Nadel (1986) re¬ 
ported that reciprocal imitation constitutes the main form 
of play between children up to 3 or so years of age. And it 
continues beyond that age, just less so. After 3 years, teas¬ 
ing, kidding, tricking, and so forth become major activities 
(Dunn 1999; Reddy 1991). These too have an intersubjec¬ 
tive basis. You can only tease or trick someone if you know 
in advance what they are going to experience. We are the 
most playful species and spend years refining these skills. 

Cohesion within human groups is greatly enhanced 
by moral suasion. I argue, as many have, that intersubjec¬ 
tivity is the basic condition for morality. The “moral emo¬ 
tions” (shame, guilt, embarrassment) arise from being able 
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to see yourself in the eyes of another—that is, as you sense 
the other sees you. Freud, in his account of the origin of 
morality via the superego—the internalized regard of the 
parent—makes the same assumption. 

Intersubjectivity plays an essential role in the appear¬ 
ance of reflective consciousness. The idea of reflective 
consciousness having its origin in social interaction is not 
new. Some form of an “other” is the essential feature. The 
“other” can be external or internal, but the primary expe¬ 
rience must be shared from a second point of view (Stern 
2003). The advent of reflective consciousness, together 
with the development of language, is considered key to 
the evolutionary success of the human species. Both re¬ 
flective consciousness and language enhance adaptability 
by giving birth to new options that can transcend fixed ac¬ 
tion patterns, habit, and some past experience. 

In brief, intersubjectivity contributes advantages for 
group survival. It promotes group formation and coher¬ 
ence and permits more efficient, rapid, flexible, and coor¬ 
dinated group functioning. It also provides the basis for mo¬ 
rality’s role in maintaining group cohesion and language’s 
role in facilitating group communication. 

A motivational system must contain subjectively a felt 
motive or motives that organize and direct behaviors to a 
valued goal. While searching for and moving toward the 
goal, there is a subjective experience of peremptoriness, 
felt as desire or need. When the goal is achieved, there is 
the subjective feeling of gratification or relative well-being. 
Can we speak of an intersubjective motive with the sub¬ 
jective quality of peremptoriness? 

There are two such motives. The first felt need for in¬ 
tersubjective orientation is a need to read the intentions and 
feelings of another in order to sound that person out—a 
process carried out in the service of figuring out “where 
we two are at,” “what is going on,” “where things stand,” 
and “where they are likely to go.” This sounding of the im¬ 
mediate dyadic situation and its possibilities occurs upon 
meeting and then is continually updated, often second by 
second or minute by minute as needed. It is a form of ori¬ 
entation. If we cannot orient ourselves in time and space, 
there is confusion and anxiety, and searching behaviors 
are put in motion. The same is true for intersubjective ori¬ 
entation in psychic space. We need to know where we 
stand in the intersubjective field with an individual, fam¬ 
ily, or group. “Intersubjective orientation” is also a vital on¬ 
going event in psychotherapy. It is sought after, and a high 
affective value is attached to it. The intersubjective field is 
constantly probed to discover or create “where you are.” 
The need to be intersubjectively oriented is felt as a pe¬ 
remptory force that mobilizes action, thought, and feeling. 

Intersubjective orientation is a basic need in the con¬ 
text of direct social contact. When we are not thus ori¬ 


ented, anxiety arises and coping or defense mechanisms 
are mobilized. This anxiety could be called “intersubjec¬ 
tive anxiety.” Psychoanalysis has richly explored what are 
best called the basic fears or anxieties. Being alone or be¬ 
ing isolated is on the list, but it is usually not specified 
whether the aloneness or isolation means physically or 
mentally. The intersubjective position suggests that two 
different fears are involved and that the anxiety/fear of psy¬ 
chic loneliness is a separate entry, one that belongs to our 
intersubjective condition. 

A second felt need for intersubjective orientation is to 
define, maintain, or reestablish self identity and self cohe¬ 
sion—to make contact with our self. We need the eyes of 
others to form and hold ourselves together. Here, too, the 
need for the other’s regard can be peremptory. Male prison¬ 
ers with very long or life sentences present an interesting 
example. By talking they will not get early parole, nor will 
they be absolved. Yet, they often want to talk to someone. 
Such prisoners keep coming to talk, to share their inner 
world. Why? One receives the clinical impression that 
many of these individuals need intersubjective encounters 
to remain in contact with themselves. Under the isolating 
conditions of prison, they need the intersubjective regard of 
the other to find their identity once again and maintain it 
(C. Simonet and P. Jaffe, personal communication, 2001). 

Without some continual input from an intersubjective 
matrix, human identity will dissolve or veer off in odd ways. 
It does not matter whether this contact is in the form of dy¬ 
adic mind sharing, engaging in group rituals, or having in¬ 
ternal dialogues with internalized others or parallel selves. 

In this regard, it is interesting to consider that the ma¬ 
jority of children ages 6 to 12 in the several cultures stud¬ 
ied have “imaginary companions” (Pearson et al. 2001). 
The figure is higher for girls, but very likely there is un¬ 
derreporting for boys. Why do so many children this age 
have imaginary companions? Most often there is some form 
of dialogue with these companions. Children apparently 
create these companions to complement or stabilize, to 
validate, or to orient the their identity by way of an “inter- 
intra” subjective relationship. 

Falling in love provides another situation for explor¬ 
ing the power of the intersubjective push. Falling in love 
has wide cultural and historical variability but is sufficiently 
pervasive and has enough common features to warrant ex¬ 
amination. First, it is a mental state that could be called a 
special state of mental organization because it pulls to¬ 
gether so many diverse behaviors, feelings, and thoughts 
into an integrated assembly that is readily recognized. Some 
of the elements of falling in love that are driven by an in- 
tersubjectve motive are as follows. 

Lovers can look into each other’s eyes, without speak¬ 
ing, for minutes on end, a sort of plunging through the 
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“window of the soul” to find the interior of the other. On 
the contrary, nonlovers in this culture cannot tolerate the 
mounting intensity of silent mutual gaze for more than 
7 seconds or so without turning away or fighting. There 
is also exquisite attention among lovers to the other’s in¬ 
tentions and feelings, allowing them not only to read the 
other’s intentions and feelings correctly but also to antic¬ 
ipate them. There is a playfulness that involves much fa¬ 
cial, gestural, and postural imitation. There is the creating 
of a private world, a sort of privileged intersubjective 
space to which they alone have the keys. The keys are spe¬ 
cial words with specific meanings, secret abbreviations, 
sacred rituals and spaces, and so on—all the things that 
create a psychological niche in which intersubjectivity can 
flourish. 

Ethel Person (1988) has pointed out that in the pro¬ 
cess of falling in love, the lover creates a two-person world, 
in which the couple forms, and also re-creates himself. 
The lover is thrown into a turbulent process of self-change 
(whether permanent or not is another question). The sit¬ 
uation is almost the opposite of the life prisoner’s, in 
which nothing can change and the prisoner can just stay 
the same, albeit with effort. The lover too needs the eyes 
of the other to verify and validate his metamorphosis, to 
keep him in contact with himself, with his shifting iden¬ 
tity. The regard of the other also helps maintain self co¬ 
hesion in the face of the desire for communion and fusion. 

A basic motivational system should be innate and uni¬ 
versal and diverse in its modes of expression. The evi¬ 
dence for the neurobiological and developmental founda¬ 
tions of intersubjectivity presented above goes a certain 
distance in addressing the issue of innateness—at least the 
capacity for intersubjectivity. 

Concerning the primary motivational status of inter¬ 
subjectivity, some might argue that intersubjectivity is a 
human condition, not a motivational system in itself, be¬ 
cause it is nonspecific and is brought into play in the ser¬ 
vice of almost all motivational systems. A counterargu¬ 
ment is that while intersubjectivity can come into play in 
the service of other motivational systems, it is strongly ac¬ 
tivated in highly specific and important interhuman situ¬ 
ations in which it becomes the goal state unto itself: 

• When the threat of intersubjective disorientation with 
accompanying intersubjective anxiety arises 

• When the desire for psychic intimacy is great (as in fall¬ 
ing in love) 

• When rapidly coordinated group functioning is needed 
and the coordination must be spontaneously, rapidly, 
and flexibly altered from moment to moment (e.g., 
hunting a dangerous wild animal) 


• When self-identity is threatened and dipping into the 
intersubjective matrix is needed to prevent self dissolu¬ 
tion or fragmentation 

In these situations, intersubjective contact is the goal 
state. For our purposes, the intersubjective motive is also 
at play in directing the second-by-second regulation of 
the therapeutic process in which the sharing of mental 
landscapes is desired and must be sought. 

Intersubjectivity Seen Clinically 


Many of the therapeutic implications of the intersubjectivist 
approach can be found in the references to this approach in 
the introductory section of this chapter. Here, I present 
an extended view of the intersubjectivist assumptions that 
comes from the work of the Boston Change Process Study 
Group (BostonCPSG) (2002, 2003; Stern et al. 1998; 
Tronick et al. 1998). (The current BostonCPSG mem¬ 
bers are N. Bruschweiler-Stern, K. Lyons-Ruth, A. Mor¬ 
gan, J. Nahum, L.S. Sander, and D.N. Stern.) 

The basic premise of the intersubjectivist approach is 
that the central psychoanalytic subject matter consists of 
the material that emerges during a session from the co- 
creative interplay of two subjectivities. If one accepts this 
premise, several consequences follow. First, greater atten¬ 
tion must be given to the “here and now”—namely, the 
present moment in which the material emerges. This fo¬ 
cus requires a more phenomenological approach that ad¬ 
dresses experience as it unfolds during a session, because the 
material in a session as actually experienced by patient and 
analyst is happening in the present moment. The analyst 
adopts the viewpoint of being in the middle of an ongoing 
session; what will happen next, in the seconds that follow, 
is not yet known. This is a different perspective than the 
more common one of retrospectively viewing the session 
either alone or as part of several sessions taken together. 

Elsewhere (Stem 2003) I have adopted this phenome¬ 
nological perspective in viewing therapy and in considering 
the subjective experience of the present moment as therapy 
unfolds. One of the implications of this shift in perspective 
is that the present starts to play a more central role relative 
to the past. Memories are seen as experiences that are hap¬ 
pening now. They are chosen and reassembled under the 
present remembering context of the momentary intersub¬ 
jective field co-created by patient and analyst. In this sense, 
the experienced present determines the functional past (not 
the historical past) as much as the past determines the expe¬ 
rience of the present. As Edelman (1990) has described, one 
assembles pieces of the past to “remember the present.” 
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Another implication is that the process of a session moves 
more into the foreground, relative to the content. This 
emphasis involves a greater attention to the microevents 
that are the raw data of a session (a phrase, a speaking turn, 
a silence, a shift in posture, etc.). Such events are the small 
moves (relational moves and present moments) that con¬ 
stitute the stuff of the therapeutic interaction. They are 
also the only moments that are directly lived before being 
abstracted into narrative meanings. These moves—each 
lasting only several seconds as a rule—regulate the inter- 
subjective field. What happens from move to move is largely 
unpredictable as to the exact form and timing of its ap¬ 
pearance. The psychodynamic content of the session is 
largely permitted to emerge or prevented from emerging 
by the nature of the immediately prevailing intersubjec- 
tive field. The likelihood of the emergence of the mate¬ 
rial, the timing of its emergence, the form of its expression, 
and even the content itself are importantly dependent on 
the immediate status of the intersubjective field. 

With these assumptions in mind, it is clear that the 
process, compared with the verbal content, of the analytic 
session takes on greater importance. Attention to the mi¬ 
cro-level process must occur in parallel with attending to 
the meaningful content of the verbal flow. In brief, it is 
necessary to take a more phenomenological perspective of 
the analytic process in which the ending of the session is 
not yet known. 

Three main intersubjective motives push the clinical 
process: 

1. Sounding out the other to see where o?ie is in the intersub¬ 
jective field. This motive, a form of intersubjective ori¬ 
enting, involves the moment-by-moment testing, mostly 
out of consciousness, of where the relationship be¬ 
tween patient and therapist is and where it is going. 
Orienting oneself in this way is a precondition of work¬ 
ing together. 

2. Sharing (or avoiding sharing) experience in order to be 
known (or not known). Each time the intersubjective field 
is enlarged, the relationship is implicitly altered. The 
patient then is experiencing a new way of being-with 
the therapist and hopefully others. The change is im¬ 
plicit; it need not be made explicit and talked about; it 
becomes part of the patient’s implicit relational know¬ 
ing. Another consequence is that whenever the in¬ 
tersubjective field is enlarged, new paths for explicit 
exploration open up. More of the patient’s world be¬ 
comes consciously, verbally understandable. 

3. Defining and redefining one's self by using the reflection of 
the self from the analyst's “eyes. ” One’s own identity gets 
reformed or consolidated in this process. 


These goals are realized at the local level by the sequences 
of relational moves and present moments that make up 
the session. 

An example serves best to illustrate a dialogue of rela¬ 
tional moves and present moments that lead to continual 
adjustment of the intersubjective field. This description 
comes from the clinical experience of a member of the Bos- 
tonCPSG (cited in Boston Change Process Study Group 
2002, 2003; Stern 2003). The example is quite banal in 
the sense of being largely devoid of psychodynamically 
meaningful content of the usual kind. The emphasis, 
rather, is on describing the process of creating and adjust¬ 
ing the intersubjective field. It is the kind of adjustment 
that analysts make with their patients all the time but that 
usually passes unremarked (but not unregistered). From 
the intersubjective perspective, attending to adjustments 
in the intersubjective field moves into the foreground. 
The session is driven forward, in large part, by the need 
to establish intersubjective contact. This is why the gen¬ 
eral intersubjective motive is considered as particularly 
relevant to the clinical situation. 

Dialogue of Relational Moves: 

Clinical Example 

Relational Move 1 (Open ing of the Session) 

PATIENT: “I don't fed entirely here today." 

The intersubjective intention is to announce the immedi¬ 
ate state of her position in the relationship. It establishes 
a certain distance and reluctance to do much intersubjec¬ 
tive work, at least for the moment. She is saying that she 
is not yet available for or desirous of such joint work. 

Relational Move 2 

Analyst: “Ah. ” 

Said with a pitch rise at the end. This serves as a recog¬ 
nition of the patient’s declaration. It is not clear whether 
it is a full acceptance of the intersubjective state the pa¬ 
tient has put forward, a mild questioning of it, or both. 

In either case, it represents a small step toward working 
together—small but significant compared with a si¬ 
lence or even a “Hmm” (with a terminal pitch fall). The 
“Ah” is more open/questioning than a “Hmm” and im¬ 
plies a future event. 

Relational Move 3 

Both Patient and Analyst: A silence of six seconds 
ensues. 

The patient is signaling her hesitancy to jump right in 
to change the immediate intersubjective status quo. In 
letting the silence evolve, the analyst puts forward an 
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implicit intention not to change things for the moment, 
or an implicit invitation and perhaps mild pressure on 
the patient to break the silence, or both. In either event, 
patient and therapist are together co-creating a sort of 
mutual acceptance of the immediate status quo—namely, 
to do or say nothing. Whether it is a solid or unstable 
acceptance remains to be seen. 

Relational Move 4 

PATIENT: “Yeah. ” 

The patient reinstates the original intersubjective posi¬ 
tion. She is not yet ready to move forward or closer. Yet, 
she indicates that she wishes to maintain contact by say¬ 
ing something. She has not approached, but she has 
also not withdrawn. 

Relational Move 5 

BOTH Patient AND Analyst: Again a silence inter¬ 
venes. 

The patient still does not take up the implicit invitation 
to continue from the last move. But since contact has 
been maintained with the “Yeah,” the silence can proceed 
without any important loss of intersubjective ground. 
The analyst is holding to his ground, but since his exact 
position has been left unclear, the relationship can tol¬ 
erate it. They are loosely being-together in this some¬ 
what unstable state. 

Relational Move 6 

ANALYST: “Where are you today?” 

The analyst now makes a clear move toward the patient 
in the form of an invitation to open wider the intersub¬ 
jective field. 

Relational Move 7 

PATIENT: “I don't know, just not quite here. ” 

The patient takes a step forward and a half-step back. 
The forward step is probably the larger because she 
does share something—namely, the not knowing where 
she is today. (Which proves not to be true. She does 
know but is not ready to talk about it. The intersubjec¬ 
tive conditions are not yet right.) Her “just not quite 
here” serves to restate her first relational move (no. 1). 
Also there is the continued partial refusal by the patient 
of the analyst’s invitation to enlarge the intersubjective 
field. 

Relational Move 8 

Both Patient and Analyst: A Imgish silence. 

The analyst indicates by silence that he does not intend 
a re-invitation, at least not now. Nor will he push her 


harder. He will wait for the patient’s initiative and to see 
what will come up. This silence, too, is a sort of invitation 
and pressure, weak or strong, depending on the han¬ 
dling of silences that is their habitual pattern of work¬ 
ing together. The patient keeps distance but also con¬ 
tact so that a sense of her deciding hangs in the air. It is 
clear their intersubjective position vis-a-vis each other 
is unstable. But they have signaled that they can toler¬ 
ate this limited, temporary way of being-together for 
the moment. The sharing of this joint toleration, in it¬ 
self, brings a slight shift in the intersubjective field. It is 
implicitly known by both of them that something must 
happen soon. 

Relational Move 9 

PATIENT: “Something happened last session that bothered me 
... [pause], but I'm not sure I want to talk about it. ” 

The patient takes a big step forward toward the analyst 
in the sense of sharing experience and expanding 
the intersubjective field. She also takes a hesitant 
step backward. The preexisting tension is broken 
and a new tension is created. An opening has been 
made that promises to further expand the inter¬ 
subjective field. This qualifies as a small “now mo¬ 
ment” (Boston Change Process Study Group 2002; 
Stern et al. 1998) because it concentrates atten¬ 
tion on new implication of the present moment 
and its resolution. 

Relational Move 10 

ANALYST: “I see...so is the other place where you are now 
our last session?” 

The analyst validates what the patient said as now inter- 
subjectively shared—namely, that she is not fully there, 
being still occupied by something [unsettling] that hap¬ 
pened last session. He has moved closer to her but 
without pressing her. 

Relational Move 11 

PATIENT: “ Yeah... I didn't like it when you said... ” 

The patient explains what she did not like about last ses¬ 
sion. A larger field of intersubjectivity now starts to be 
claimed and shared. 

We can stop the account here to avoid discussing the 
content belonging to the verbal outflow and stay with the 
process of regulating the micro-intersubjective environ¬ 
ment. So little seems to have happened, so far, yet patient 
and analyst are positioning themselves intersubjectively 
so that something can emerge at the content level. Even 
more important from our point of view, they are estab¬ 
lishing a body of implicit knowing about how they work 
together. They are establishing complicated implicit pat- 
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terns, unique to them, of how to regulate their intersub- 
jective field. This regulation amounts to experiencing and 
learning ways-of-being-with another—ways that may not 
have been in their repertoire before. These ways include 
the accumulation of a history of being able to resolve such 
moments and the confidence that goes with having such a 
history; the experience of tolerating silences together and 
learning what durations of silence signify what; and the 
experience of learning to tolerate unstable dyadic states 
without rushing to premature closure or flight. Any one 
of these is a potential theme for creating a narrative and 
working at the level of verbalization and meaning in the 
usual psychodynamic sense. However, these themes come 
from the process of regulating the intersubjective field. 

There is a second clinical implication of the above in¬ 
tersubjectivist assumptions—one that might best be la¬ 
beled “sloppiness and co-creation” in the analytic process. 
The moving along in a session, while it is happening, is 
largely a spontaneous, unpredictable process at the local 
level of moment to moment. The analyst cannot know ex¬ 
actly what the patient is going to say next, let alone what 
she is going to do next, until she says it or does it. And the 
same applies to the patient. Even when the analyst knows 
in advance that the patient will soon have to talk about x, 
he cannot know when x will come up, nor the exact form 
that it will take. Often the theme at hand is well known, 
but one still doesn’t know what will happen next. 

For this reason, psychotherapy (as experienced from 
within) is a “sloppy” process. Sloppiness results from the 
interaction of two minds working in a “hit-miss-repair- 
elaborate” fashion to co-create and share similar worlds. 
Because the process is largely spontaneous and unpredict¬ 
able from move to move, there are a lot of mismatches, 
derailments, misunderstandings, and indeterminacy. 
These “mistakes” require a process of repair. Observations 
of parents and infants reveal that there are “missteps” ev¬ 
ery minute in the best of interactions. The majority of 
them are quickly repaired by one or both partners. For 
certain stretches of interaction, rupture and repair consti¬ 
tute the main activity of mother and baby (Stern 1977; 
Tronick 1986). Missteps are most valuable because the 
manner of negotiating repairs and correcting slippages is 
one of the more important ways-of-being-with another 
that become implicity known. They amount to coping or 
defense mechanisms. The rupture-repair sequence thus is 
an important learning experience for the infant in negoti¬ 
ating the imperfect human world. 

The BostonCPSG found a parallel sloppiness in ob¬ 
serving the therapeutic process at the local level from mo¬ 
ment to moment (Boston Change Process Study Group 
2003). There are several sources of sloppiness: 


• The difficulty in knowing your own intentions, in trans¬ 
mitting them, and in another’s reading them correctly (a 
kind of intrinsic “intentional fuzziness”) 

• Defensive distortions 

• Unpredictability 

• Redundancy (a large amount), most often with evolv¬ 
ing variations 

• The improvisational nature of the moving-along pro¬ 
cess (albeit within larger theoretical guidelines) 

“Sloppiness” plays a crucial role. It can be viewed not 
as error or noise in the system, but rather as an inherent 
feature of intersubjective interactions. The sloppiness of 
the process throws new, unexpected, often messy elements 
into the dialogue. But these can be, and are, used to create 
new possibilities. Sloppiness is not to be avoided or regret¬ 
ted; rather it is necessary for understanding the almost 
unlimited co-creativity of the moving-along process. 

Sloppiness would be of little value if it did not occur 
in a context of co-creativity. Both the sloppiness and its 
repair or unexpected usage are the product of two minds 
working together to maximize coherence. Note that I use 
the word “co-create” rather than “co-construct.” The lat¬ 
ter carries the suggestion that a prior plan is being put in 
place, with already formed pieces being assembled ac¬ 
cording to a known model. 

The intersubjective process leads to the idea that what¬ 
ever happens in a session is co-created, or co-adjusted. Sev¬ 
eral aspects make that clear. First, each move or moment 
creates the context for the one that follows. So, if the pa¬ 
tient (or analyst) enacts a relational move, the subsequent 
relational move by the partner has already been con¬ 
strained and partially prepared for. Note that if the pa¬ 
tient says something and the analyst is silent while the pa¬ 
tient is talking and in the moment right after, that silence, 
too, is a relational move, as it creates a micro-intersubjec- 
tive context for what will happen next. This mutual con¬ 
text-creating goes on and on, one relational move after 
the next, such that the direction of where patient and an¬ 
alyst go together is very largely dyadically determined. It 
is not the result of following a structure already existing 
intrapsychically. Second, each relational move or present 
moment is designed to express an intention relative to the 
inferred intentions and desires of the other. The two end 
up seeking, chasing, missing, finding, and shaping each 
other’s intentionality. In this sense also, the moving-along 
process of a session is co-created—which is significantly 
true even of free association paths. 

To carry this line of thinking further, sloppiness can be 
seen, in a two-person psychology, as being analogous to 
eruptions of unconscious material in a one-person psychol- 
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ogy (e.g., free association, slips of the tongue, dreams). 
Both sloppiness and eruptions of unconscious material, 
along with other unplanned-for emergent events, create the 
surprise discoveries that push the dyad to its uniqueness. Po¬ 
tentially, they are among its most creative elements. 

It is important to emphasize that sloppiness is poten¬ 
tially creative only when it occurs within a well-established 
framework. Without that, it is only disorder. Accordingly, 
the analyst can work within the basic techniques and theo¬ 
retical guidelines of psychoanalysis. Furthermore, within 
the idiosyncratic style that each analyst uses when apply¬ 
ing the method, there is a wide degree of freedom for the 
co-creation of sloppiness, tailor-made to the dyad. 

The BostonCPSG has commented that the processes 
of intersubjective sloppiness and co-creativity also contrib¬ 
ute to the emergence of special moments between the ana¬ 
lyst and patient, called “now moments” (Boston Change 
Process Study Group 2002; Stem 2003; Stern et al. 1998; 
Tronick et al. 1998). At such moments, the existing under¬ 
standing between the two participants about the nature of 
their relationship or the status of their intersubjective shar¬ 
ing is thrown into question or opened out into question. 
These moments, which are affectively charged and full of 
potential consequences for the therapeutic relationship, re¬ 
quire some resolution. An example (quoted from Stern 
2003) serves best: 

Suppose that a patient has been in analytic therapy on the 
couch for a few years and has expressed concern from 
time to time that she does not know what the analyst is 
doing back there, sleeping, knitting, making faces. Then, 
one morning, without warning, the patient enters, lies 
down, and says, “I want to sit up and see your face.” And 
with no further ado, she sits up and turns around. The an¬ 
alyst and patient find themselves starring at each other in 
startled silence. That is a “now moment.” (The fact that 
it can also be called “acting in” is not the point.) The pa¬ 
tient did not know she was going to do it, right before, 
certainly not that day, that moment. It was a spontaneous 
eruption. Nor did the analyst anticipate it, just then, in 
that way. Yet, they now find themselves in a novel, 
charged, interpersonal, and intersubjective situation. 

The current state of the implicitly known relationship is 
sharply thrown into question and placed at stake. The 
shift is brought about by the unpredictable arising of an 
emergent property—one that was being prepared for, un¬ 
seen, in the moving-along process. It threatens to throw 
the entire intersubjective field into a new state, for better or 
worse. 

The resolution of a now moment comes in the form of 
a “moment of meeting”—a moment in which the two par¬ 
ties achieve an intersubjective meeting. When this hap¬ 
pens, the two become aware of what each other is experi¬ 


encing in that moment. They share a sufficiently similar 
mental landscape so that a sense of what Sander (1995a, 
1995b, 2002) refers to as “specific fittedness” is achieved. 
Moments of meeting usually follow immediately after 
“now moments” that set them up. The moment of meet¬ 
ing then resolves the perturbation created in the now mo¬ 
ment. A continuation of the example of the analysand 
who suddenly sat up to look at her therapist serves well 
here. (This is a clinical anecdote from a case conducted by 
Lynn Hofer, a psychoanalyst in New York.) 

Right after the patient, a woman, sat up, the patient and 
analyst found themselves looking at each other intently. 

A silence prevailed. The analyst, without knowing ex¬ 
actly what she was going to do, softened her face slowly 
and let the suggestion of a smile form around her 
mouth. She then leaned her head forward slightly, raised 
her eyebrows a little, and said, “Hello.” 

The patient continued to look at the analyst. They re¬ 
mained locked in a mutual gaze for a moment. After a mo¬ 
ment, the patient lay down again and continued her work 
on the couch, but more profoundly and in a new key open¬ 
ing up new material. The change in their analytic work 
together was dramatic. 

The “hello” (with facial expression and head move¬ 
ment) was a “moment of meeting” when the therapist made 
an authentic personal response beautifully adjusted to the 
situation immediately at hand (the now moment). It al¬ 
tered the therapy markedly. It was a nodal point at which 
a quantum change in the intersubjective field was achieved. 
In dynamic systems theory, the moment represents an ir¬ 
reversible shift into a new state. After a successful moment 
of meeting, the therapy resumes its process of moving 
along, but it does so in a newly expanded intersubjective 
field that opens up different possibilities. 

The “hello” is a specific fitted match; it is shaped to 
the immediate local context. This is why most standard 
technical maneuvers do not work well in these situations. 
Imagine that instead of saying “Hello” to her patient, the 
therapist had said, “Yes?” or “What are you thinking now? ” 
or “What do you see? ” or “Do you see what you expected? ” 
or “Hmmm?” or let the silence continue. All of these are 
technically acceptable (not necessarily optimal) within a 
psychoanalytic framework and may lead to interesting 
places, but they are inadequate to the specific situation. 

What is most interesting about the intersubjective 
event of the “now moment-moment of meeting linkage” 
is that it does not need to be verbalized or analyzed in the 
usual sense to have its therapeutic effect. The intersubjec¬ 
tive field gets implicitly changed, and this alters the ther¬ 
apeutic relationship, transference, and countertransfer¬ 
ence. Analytic work begins again from a new starting 
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place. In the case example, the patient knew differently 
that the analyst was “open” to her and “on her side.” It did 
not have to be said. 

Moments of meeting provide some of the most nodal 
experiences for change in a psychotherapy. They are very of¬ 
ten the moments most remembered, years later, as chang¬ 
ing the course of therapy, and they get elevated as a sort 
of peak amid the other surrounding moves and present 
moments. There is a spectrum of such moments, from mo¬ 
mentous to trivial. They are the points of nonlinear change 
in the patient’s implicit knowledge, just as an interpreta¬ 
tion can create a change in the patient’s explicit knowl¬ 
edge. The two are complementary and very often act 
together, with the moment of meeting confirming the in¬ 
terpretation. 

Now moments and moments of meeting are products, 
par excellence, of the intersubjective dialogue. They are 
the fruit of the sloppy, nonlinear process of two people 
working within an intersubjective matrix. It is in this way 
that the intersubjective perspective widens, complements, 
and, on some points, challenges the classical approach, 
both clinically and theoretically. 

Conclusion 


As psychoanalysis moves further from a one-person psy¬ 
chology toward a two-person psychology, intersubjectiv¬ 
ity has emerged as a major concept for understanding this 
shift. New schools of psychoanalysis (e.g., the “intersub¬ 
jective” and the “relational” approaches) have appeared. 
They are based on the notion that a main subject matter 
of psychoanalysis is the interplay of two subjectivities and 
the unpredictable material that is co-created by this en¬ 
counter. This new emphasis transcends the traditional 
concepts of transference and countertransference, which 
now become special cases of the more pervasive matrix of 
intersubjectivity. The intrapsychic gives some ground to 
the interpsychic. The assumptions of the linearity and 
causality of mental activity are now complemented by no¬ 
tions of dynamical systems. And there is a greater empha¬ 
sis on process relative to content and on the smaller-scale, 
local level relative to overarching narratives. In general, 
intersubjectivity presents new challenges to psychoana¬ 
lytic theory and practice and opens up new opportunities. 
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CHAPTER 



Gender and Sexuality 

MURIEL DIMEN, Ph.D. 
VIRGINIA GOLDNER, Ph.D. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER GREAT theory of mind, Freud s 

invention of psychoanalysis placed the category of sexual¬ 
ity and the question of gender at theoretical ground zero. 
As a result, despite its oft-documented limitations, psy¬ 
choanalysis remains a point of origin—and of return—for 
generations of investigators concerned with the relations 
between psyche and culture. 

Not surprisingly, given its shared preoccupations, fem¬ 
inism has been part of the psychoanalytic backstory from 
the beginning, serving as its sometimes muffled, some¬ 
times obstreperous interlocutor. Almost 100 years later, 
while the content of the controversies has shifted from 
questioning the nature of women to questioning the very 
category of gender itself, the tensions still swirl, and the 
stakes, remarkably, seem as high as ever. 

Thus, it is important to make clear from the outset 
that psychoanalytic theories about sexuality and gender 
never lie flat on the page. However neutral and descrip¬ 
tive they may appear to the uninitiated reader, they are 
century-old rejoinders, still freighted with the painful af¬ 
fects of unresolved conflict. Perhaps because the history 
of these debates, both doctrinal and political, has been 
written so often and so well, it is easier to see how theories 
are never innocent or detached, how concepts do not mir¬ 
ror reality so much as construct it. As Einstein put it, 
“The theory determines what we can observe.” 

Ever since the twentieth-century revolution in the sci¬ 
ences met up with the postmodern turn in cultural stud¬ 


ies, uncertainty has been on the rise and authority in de¬ 
cline. Yet textbooks continue to speak in an omniscient 
voice, one that emanates from “everywhere and [thus] no¬ 
where” (Bourdieu and Eagleton 1992, p. 115). The invis¬ 
ible narrator, unbiased and all-knowing, tells a version of 
the story in question that now becomes the story, the ca¬ 
nonical statement against which all others are downgraded 
to competing or “alternative” status. 

Since there is no “above and outside” from which to 
make our claims, no one sees reality through a lens free 
from the imprint of one’s own subjectivity and milieu— 
ourselves included. Under these conditions, the credibil¬ 
ity of authorial expertise requires transparency, not omni¬ 
science. Thus, in introducing the ideas that make up this 
chapter, we will try to specify our personal coordinates 
rather than seek to transcend them. 

Having written and practiced at the intersection of 
clinical psychoanalysis, feminism, and their multiple, cross- 
disciplinary interlocutors for the past 3 0 years, we are com¬ 
mitted to a perspective that honors the founding position 
of Freud by seeking to dislodge his radically disruptive vi¬ 
sion and method from the normative, misogynistic frame¬ 
work in which it was embedded. Such a project necessitates 
building bridges to other kinds of scholarship, where ques¬ 
tions of gender and sexuality have also been critically en¬ 
gaged. Our chapter tells the story of this collective effort, 
which unfolded over the course of the last century and shows 
no signs of slowing down in this, the new millennium. 
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Gender: Conflated, Critiqued, 
Deconstructed, Reassembled 


The terms gender and sexuality have had distinct concep¬ 
tual and lexical histories in psychoanalytic theory and in 
the culture at large. Sexuality was not articulated as a 
unique aspect of individual psychology until late in the 
nineteenth century (Katz 1996), while the concept of gen¬ 
der (though not yet the term itself) emerged as a site of 
critical awareness much later, with the publication of Simone 
de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex in 1949 (Young-Bruehl 1996). 
It was not until John Money’s empirical work on her¬ 
maphroditic children in the 1950s (Money et al. 1955) 
that gender and sexuality were formally conceived as sep¬ 
arate and distinct categories of analysis and experience. 

The term gender comes even later to psychoanalysis. 
While it was obviously central in and to Freud’s thinking, 
it is not to be found in the Standard Edition or in The Lan¬ 
guage of Psychoanalysis (Laplanche and Pontalis 1973), a 
canonical reference work of psychoanalytic concepts. In¬ 
deed, gender did not emerge as a psychoanalytic category 
in its own right until Robert Stoller (1968), elaborating and 
extending Money’s research into the clinical domain, con¬ 
ceptualized it as a central dimension of self-organization, 
a move that launched the contemporary field of empiri¬ 
cally grounded, psychoanalytic gender studies. 

Psychoanalytic Feminism 

With the advent of psychoanalytic feminism, Dinnerstein 
(1976), Chodorow (1999a), and Benjamin (1988) compli¬ 
cated psychoanalytic gender theory by conceptualizing 
gender as an analytic and social category, not merely a psy¬ 
chological one. With this move, the psychoanalytic study of 
gender became increasingly multidisciplinary, as cultural, 
philosophical, literary/linguistic and sociopolitical theories 
intersected with those being developed in clinical psycho¬ 
analysis (see Stimpson and Person 1980 for an early, still 
classic interdisciplinary collection). It has become a major 
challenge and source of enrichment to hold the tension 
between “theoretical gender,” as it has been constructed in 
the academy, and the “psychological gender” of lived expe¬ 
rience that is theorized in the clinic (Chodorow 1999b). 

Feminist theories conceptualize gender as a culturally 
instituted, normative ideal (Butler 1990) that sexes the 
body and genders the mind in compliance with the hege¬ 
monic principle of gender polarity. Throughout history 
and across cultures, gender categories (male/female, mas¬ 
culine/feminine) have been almost universally construed 
as mutually exclusive oppositions, with each side defined 
by what the other was not. Butler demonstrated that gen¬ 


der actually creates subjectivity itself, since “persons only 
become intelligible through becoming gendered,” and, 
thus, that “gender and sexual identities that fail to con¬ 
form to norms of cultural intelligibility appear only as de¬ 
velopmental failures or logical impossibilities” (Butler 
1990, p. 16). One of the core projects and accomplish¬ 
ments of psychoanalytic feminism has been to articulate 
the pathogenic implications of this regulatory regime. 

Chodorow’s (1999a) early work brought these ques¬ 
tions into focus by situating gender in the object-relational 
matrix of mothering rather than in the phallic discourse 
of the sexual instincts. Beginning with the obvious, but 
untheorized, fact that women are children’s primary car¬ 
egivers (“every infant’s first love, first witness and first 
boss” [Dinnerstein 1976, p. 28]), Chodorow considered the 
implications of the fact that (only) “women mother” (the 
first two words of her text). She showed how this cultur¬ 
ally mandated kinship arrangement produced and repro¬ 
duced genders hobbled by pathology, such that masculin¬ 
ity was defined by the “not me” experience of difference 
(from mother and mother’s femininity), whereas feminin¬ 
ity could never escape its origins in the “part of me” same¬ 
ness with the mother. 

Benjamin (1988), in her initial contributions, took up 
the question of gender domination. She argued that psycho¬ 
analysis took “women’s subordination to men for granted, 
[making it] invisible” (p. 6), and went on to show how psy¬ 
choanalytic theory could be used to make a special kind of 
sense out of this ubiquitous phenomenon. Arguing that the 
polarity masculinity/femininity was established and repro¬ 
duced in each individual mind by the pathogenic action of 
splitting, Benjamin also demonstrated how the gender bi¬ 
nary serves as template for other binaries, especially master 
and slave, subject and object. Goldner (1991) subsequently 
argued that the either/or structure of the gender paradigm 
was, in effect, a universal pathogenic situation that induces 
a traumatically compliant false-self system, which results in 
a multitude of symptoms and innumerable forms of suffer¬ 
ing, unrecognized as such. 

The Postmodern Turn 

By the last decade of the twentieth century, the postmod¬ 
ern turn in gender studies had locked in on feminist the¬ 
ory’s defining move: the monolithic, transhistorical cate¬ 
gory of gender itself. Work in cultural studies and queer 
theory established that gender was not a ubiquitous prin¬ 
ciple of polarity, unmoored from the conditions of its mak¬ 
ing, but was actually constituted and stabilized by other 
binary oppositions, especially those of race (black/white) 
and sexuality (gay/straight) (e.g., Domenici and Lesser 1995; 
Layton 1998; Leary 1997). 
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The historian Sander Gilman (1995) has shown how 
the symbolic slippage among the categories of race, gen¬ 
der, and sexuality operated in Freud’s theory of mind. 
Freud’s idealization of heterosexual masculinity echoed the 
cultural fantasy of masculine perfection embodied by the 
so-called Aryan male. By contrast, Freud equated femin¬ 
inity with castration, an inferior and humiliated genre of 
masculinity. Gilman proposed that Freud used this thesis 
to project the personal debasement he experienced as a 
Jewish male onto the categories of femininity and homosex¬ 
uality, since, in the anti-Semitic European context of that 
time, it was actually the circumcised (= emasculated = 
homosexual) Jewish male who was defined as the debased, 
castrated figure. (The slang term for clitoral masturbation, 
for example, was “playing with the Jew.”) 

As postmodern academic theorists set about decon¬ 
structing the notion of gender as a pre-given, timeless 
cultural imperative, postmodern psychoanalytic clinicians 
began to shift the question from “Gender, what is it?” to 
“Gender, is it?” Instead of an essence or “thing in itself,” 
Dimen (1991) argued that gender was “less a determina¬ 
tive category, than a force field [of dualisms]... consisting 
not of essences, but of shifting relations among multiple 
contrasts.” (p. 43). Following Lacan, Harris (1991) called 
gender a “necessary fiction,” Benjamin (1998), following 
Marx, called it a “real appearance,” and Goldner (1991) 
characterized it as a paradoxical, “false truth.” Each of these 
metaphors condenses the art of the double-take, making the 
point that while gender is not an identity or essence at the 
core of a person, it is still a core experience that comes to 
constitute identity. The challenge is neither to essentialize 
gender nor to dematerialize it. 

This tension is especially important to maintain when 
theorizing the paradox of transsex and transgender iden¬ 
tities, which simultaneously critiques and reinscribes tra¬ 
ditional gender polarities. It is even more critical to hold 
the complexity of such contradictions in the treatment 
situation. (See, for example, the rich exchange between 
Stein [1995a, 1995b] and Chodorow [1995]; see also the 
monograph issue of the Journal of Gay and Lesbian Psycho¬ 
therapy [Drescher 2004] devoted to questions of gender 
nonconformity and gender dysphoria.) 

More recently, the theoretical focus of psychoanalytic 
gender studies has shifted from deconstructing gender to 
“re-assembling” it (Harris 2000) in ways that do not re- 
essentialize it (see also Kulish 2000). In some of these ap¬ 
proaches, gender is being reformulated as an intersubjec- 
tively constituted “compromise formation” (Goldner 
2003; Harris 2000); in others, the emphasis is on psychic 
representations of gendered embodiment (Bassin 1996; 
Elise 1997). But all contemporary perspectives emphasize 
that gender is a multilayered, dynamically inflected “per¬ 


sonal idiom” (Bollas 1989), and theoreticians of varying 
persuasions have come together around the idea that psy¬ 
chological gender is assembled from the gender tropes that 
family, culture, and historical period make available 
(Chodorow 1997; Harris 2000; Layton 1998; Person 1999). 
In this theoretical turn, gender has become a “symbolic re¬ 
source” (Gagnon 1991) that not only acts “on” us but also 
is available “to” us—which perturbs our question yet again, 
from “How does gender work” to “How is gender worked?” 

Freud's Legacy 


In his introduction to the final revision of Freud’s revolu¬ 
tionary opus, Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality (Freud 
1905/1953), literary critic Steven Marcus (1975) pared 
the essential insight about Freud’s thinking down to one 
pithy statement: “[I]t’s impossible to make a statement 
about Freud being right or wrong, since he is always 
both” (p. xli). 

Many commentators have shown how the radical Freud 
set sail at the outset of Three Essays but then retired below 
deck to the footnotes, where he produced a shadow canon 
that undermined the heteronormative positions that Freud, 
the bourgeois physician, was producing above the line 
(see, e.g., Bersani 1986; Dimen 2003; May 1986). While 
the bourgeois Doctor concluded that heterosexual repro¬ 
ductive coitus was the inevitable telos of sex and the ulti¬ 
mate statement of maturity, his alter ego countered that 
there was nothing inevitable about the developmental 
outcome of sexual object choice. When Freud-the-Doctor 
opined that gender splitting (masculinity = activity, femi¬ 
ninity = passivity) was necessary for procreative purposes 
(resulting from active, genital masculine heterosexuality, 
and passive, genital feminine heterosexuality), his alter 
maintained that “every individual... displays a combination 
of activity and passivity whether or not this tallies with 
their biological [sex],” and that there is nothing to in¬ 
herently distinguish “procreative” from other kinds of sex 
(Freud 1905/1953, p. 220). 

The two alters continually interrupted and undercut 
each other in a dialogue that Freud himself thought was 
unfinished and unsatisfactory. “[I] am under no illusion as 
to the deficiencies...of this little work,” he wrote. “It is 
my earnest wish that [it] may age rapidly—that what was 
once new in it may become generally accepted, and that 
what is imperfect in it may be replaced by something bet¬ 
ter” (Freud 1905/1953, p. 130). 

Many generations of analysts and scholars have taken 
up his invitation, and many of those have critiqued his ca¬ 
sual misogyny, ambivalent homophobia, and traditional 
family values. But long before feminists, gay and lesbian 
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scholars, and queer theorists staked out positions relative 
to Freud’s particular vision, clinical psychoanalysts had set 
about revising his notions of sex and gender. Among Freud’s 
contemporaries, Karen Florney (1924/1967, 1926/1967), 
supported by Ernest Jones (1935/1961), courageously 
challenged Freud’s views of femininity as a kind of “de¬ 
feated masculinity,” while Melanie Klein (1928), along 
with Florney, moderated Freud’s emphasis on penis envy 
by describing male envy of female reproductive organs, 
which she described as sites “of receptivity and bounty” 
(p. 190). (Fliegel [1986] and Chodorow [1989] provide 
detailed discussions of the intense debates around the psy¬ 
chology of femininity during the 1920s and 1930s.) 

After a long fallow period, Chasseguet-Smirgel (1970), 
echoing and extending themes Florney had developed 40 
years before, argued that Freud’s view of femininity as a 
collection of “lacks” could be understood as a defensive 
reversal of the child’s profound sense of helplessness in 
the face of the preoedipal mother’s overwhelming power. 
Thus, she argued, the power of the father/penis/phallus 
derives not from any inherent superiority but from the 
child’s need to “beat back the mother.” 

Nominal Gender, Subjective Gender, 
Ideological Gender 


"The Anatomical Difference" 

While Freud did, of course, write continuously about 
masculinity and femininity, he was not systematic or self- 
conscious about theorizing gender as a category or con¬ 
struct, tending to “oscillate...between the construction and 
deconstruction of gender categories” (Benjamin 1998, 
p. 38). But he was ultimately constrained by his early the¬ 
orizing, in which he concretized masculinity and feminin¬ 
ity as expressions of an individual’s “mental sexual charac¬ 
ter,” an unwieldy phrase that encodes the problems of 
conflation that have dogged the thesis ever since. 

The first of his many missteps was the seemingly in¬ 
nocuous premise that gender was a “psychical consequence 
of the anatomical distinction between the sexes” (Freud 
1925/1961). This ostensibly neutral but ultimately ideo¬ 
logical statement served to ground his equation of mascu¬ 
linity with activity, femininity with passivity. While these 
social stereotypes worked at the level of common sense, 
he always knew they were problematic, both philosophi¬ 
cally and psychologically. 

Freud’s gender theories leaned on what anthropologists 
call “folk science,” the unexamined cultural assumptions 
that underlie common knowledge (Dimen 2003, p. 64). 
“The anatomical difference,” for example, a phrase drenched 


in a sense of the obvious, has lost its status as self-evident. 
Generations of scholars working in anthropology (Flerdt 
1992), history (Faqueur 1990), biology (Fausto-Sterling 
1986), social psychology (Kessler and McKenna 1978) 
and postmodern theory (Butler 1990) have shown how 
the term fixates on the genitals, exaggerating and mythol¬ 
ogizing the relatively small physical differences between 
the sexes, while effacing their obvious commonality and 
likeness (Rubin 1975). 

This fetishization of the genitals under girds the practice 
of “sex assignment” in most (but not all) cultures: the foun¬ 
dational act of categorization through which we are named 
and name ourselves “boy” or “girl,” “man” or “woman.” 
It has been a staple of feminist theory to demonstrate how 
this seemingly neutral cultural ritual is actually a form of 
social regulation that crams the sexes into two mutually 
exclusive categories. “Male and female it creates them,” 
wrote Gayle Rubin (1975) in an instantly classic paper, 
“and it creates them heterosexual.” (Empirical support for 
this thesis has been established by Kessler [1990], who 
showed how decision-making processes concerning sur¬ 
gical options for intersex children were uncritically di¬ 
rected toward ensuring their physical conformity with a 
binary, heterosexual system of gender relations.) 

The Penis and Phallocentrism 

Freud further fetishized the genitals (or more precisely 
the penis, the only genital that mattered [to him]) by defin¬ 
ing sexual difference and psychical gender solely in terms 
of the have/have not status of the penis and the “castration 
complex” its presence or absence engendered. Ffe ulti¬ 
mately made “penis envy” (female) and “castration anxi¬ 
ety” (male) biologically irreducible bedrock. 

In this phallocentric narrative, the chance discovery in 
every childhood of genital difference(s) was made the found¬ 
ing moment of gender identity, because it installed the 
Great Divide between the sexes, grounding gender in the 
trauma of lack or fear of lack. (“Kittle girls recognize [genital 
difference] immediately, and are overcome by envy” [Freud 
1905/1953, p. 122]; “No male human being is spared the 
fright of castration at the sight of the female genital” 
[Freud 1927/1957, p. 153].) 

The rich variations in the way gender is experienced 
and performed within each sex, as well as the commonal¬ 
ities that cross the boundary between them, were entirely 
effaced by Freud’s universalized, genitalized, phallicized 
theory of sexual difference. In this implausibly misogynis- 
tic account of gender development, masculinity and fem¬ 
ininity are reduced to a reciprocal set of strategies that de¬ 
fend against narcissistic injury (femininity) and narcissistic 
threat (masculinity). 
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Fifty years later, Chasseguet-Smirgel (1976) coined the 
term “phallic monism” to pinpoint how Freud’s thesis pos¬ 
ited and valorized a primitive unisex/gender system in 
which there is only masculinity. Femininity does not “ex¬ 
ist” on its own terms but comes into being only as the neg¬ 
ative of masculinity and thus as “the sex that is not one” 
(Irigaray 1985). In psychodynamic terms, feminists have 
shown how Freud constituted femininity as the container 
for masculinity’s detritus, as in the axiom, “Femininity is 
whatever masculinity repudiates.” (Young-Bruehl [1990] 
discusses the inconsistencies in Freud’s gender monism by 
tracking his contradictory positions that libido is mascu¬ 
line but humans are inherently bisexual.) 

Nominal, Subjective, and 
Ideological Gender 

Freud’s gender theories are riddled with compounding and 
confounding assumptions. First, by deriving the gender 
binary (male/female) from the anatomical binary (man/ 
woman), Freud naturalized the psychological process of 
gender splitting by mapping it onto the social process of 
sex assignment, an outcome he mistakes for a pregiven 
fact of nature. Second, by defining the gender binary male/ 
female in terms of the psychically fraught antinomy active/ 
passive, Freud conflated the distinctions between nominal 
gender, the category through which we are named and 
name ourselves male or female; subjective gender, the psy¬ 
chical meaning and experiential feeling of “being” male 
or female; and ideological gender, the evaluative, psycho- 
symbolic categories of masculinity and femininity, which, 
as feminists and cultural theorists have shown, attribute 
all that is culturally valued to “masculinity” and project all 
that is hated and feared onto “femininity.” 

Freud himself was never satisfied with this formula¬ 
tion. While he was unable to recognize how his underly¬ 
ing misogyny was the psychodynamic engine driving the 
thesis off the tracks, he did conclude at the end of his life 
that “we have made use of... an obviously inadequate em¬ 
pirical and conventional equation, calling everything that 
is strong and active male, everything that is weak and pas¬ 
sive female” (Freud 1940/1964, p. 188). 

The Oedipus Complex 


Ideological Gender and 
the Oedipus Complex 

The oedipal narrative that dominates classical psychoan¬ 
alytic theory tracks the boy’s (and girl’s) emergence into 
heterosexual masculinity (femininity) from his (and her) 


early embeddedness in what Freud, and later, with more 
theoretical fervor, Lacan, deemed a presymbolic, precul- 
tural maternal universe. The trip from preoedipal symbi¬ 
osis and oedipal romance to the patriarchal order of real¬ 
ity/civilization is framed as cautionary tale. It illustrates 
how repression serves the needs of culture by installing 
the incest taboo in each mind and family. This prohibi¬ 
tion prevents romantic/sexual love from flowering at the 
wrong time (between a child and his or her parents), the 
wrong place (inside instead of outside the family), and 
toward the wrong type of person (of the same sex instead 
of the opposite sex). 

The Oedipus complex, Gayle Rubin (1975) argued, is 
the psychodynamic narrative that accords personal mean¬ 
ing and social legitimation for the cultural imperative that 
links the binary system of gender to the obligatory status 
of heterosexuality and to the implicit (“less articulate,” in 
Rubin’s [1975] words) prohibition of homosexuality. The 
tortuous oedipal journey Freud laid out for preoedipal 
boys and girls, whose nominal gender (male/female) had 
not yet taken on the ideological and psychologically charged 
meanings of masculinity and femininity, was designed in 
accordance with this invisible cultural a priori: gender 
must be an exclusionary (either/or) category that “brings 
about” procreative heterosexuality, as in “opposites at¬ 
tract.” 

But in Freud’s phallic universe, the construction of a 
psychodynamic rationale for the erotic charge of gender 
opposites was neither simple nor obvious. He could not 
conjure a means whereby each gender could, for example, 
have “its own special libido,” with one “pursuing the aims 
of a masculine sexual life, the other a feminine [one].... 
There is only one libido,” he wrote, “and following the 
conventional equation of activity and masculinity, it is 
masculine_The juxtaposition, ‘feminine libido’ is with¬ 

out any justification” (Freud 1933, p. 131). 

His theoretical challenge was thus far more compli¬ 
cated: to construct a developmental story that would cul¬ 
minate in the genders (male/female) lining up with the 
positions (active/passive) so as to endow the conventional 
imagery of heterosexual intercourse (the woman “receiv¬ 
ing” the penis into the vagina so as to become pregnant) 
with an erotic, psychosexual inevitability. As a result, the 
long march to heterosexuality for girls would require an 
elaborate series of switchbacks, so that the active sexuality 
Freud observed in girls as well as boys would be turned 
back on itself, leaving femininity an empty shell. 

Freud’s oedipal drama is launched by the child’s dis¬ 
covery of sexual difference, which, as we have seen, is the 
moment of realization that the girl is “castrated.” The align¬ 
ment of femininity with passivity begins here, with the girl’s 
horror at her genital mutilation. This equation results in 
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penis envy and hatred toward her mother for being defi¬ 
cient, which leads her to repudiate/repress her active (phal¬ 
lic, masculine, homoerotic) romantic tie to mother and 
her turn to the father. Tellingly, this “turn to the father” 
is already marked by the daughter’s desexualization, since 
it is fueled not by desire but only by the goal of possessing 
father’s penis for herself, in order to undo the narcissistic 
humiliation of her “castration.” When the girl finds out she 
cannot have it, she defaults to passive feminine heterosex¬ 
uality in order to have a (boy) baby as a substitute penis. 

By contrast, the boy’s oedipal odyssey tracks the un¬ 
derground path of his desire, whose repression is linked to 
his genital narcissism. Incited by his fear and disgust at 
the female genitals, the boy abandons his wish to over¬ 
throw or displace his father, repressing his romantic love 
for his mother until puberty. Having renounced his oedi¬ 
pal rivalry by identifying with his father’s (hetero) mascu¬ 
linity, the boy now waits “his turn” to possess a woman 
like his mother, a woman of his own. (See Lewes’s [1988] 
description of 12 possible oedipal constellations for the 
boy, only one of which conforms to this universalized, 
normative developmental narrative.) 

Feminist Critiques of the Oedipal Paradigm 

The Oedipus complex was a magnet for debate from the 
moment of its inception and continues to be a nodal point 
of contention among contemporary psychoanalytic tradi¬ 
tions. Even Freud acknowledged that the circuitous route 
to what he called femininity was likely to fail, leaving the 
girl with a “masculinity complex.” The term referred to 
the daughter’s refusal to give up her active, preoedipal bond 
to the mother, and to the ongoing penis envy (understood 
in psychological as well as anatomical terms) that was its 
result. 

In another unfortunate but all too common outcome, 
Freud described how girls would experience a “break on 
[their] sexuality” (Freud 1908/1959, p. 192) at puberty, 
prompting a retreat into sexual inhibition and revulsion. 
Since women possessed “a weaker sexual instinct” (Freud 
9, 192) to begin with, it was no wonder that the ordeals of 
femininity left so many of them in a hysterical state, in 
which symptoms took the place of their sexuality. 

Horney’s (1924/1967, 1925/1967) critique of Freud’s 
convoluted oedipal thesis revealed that the masculinity 
Freud idealized was not so much a state of excellence as it 
was the grandiose fantasy of a vulnerable male child (“What 
I have is great; what you have is nothing”). “Freud’s deval¬ 
uation of the female genital.” she concluded, “differs in 
no case by a hair’s breadth from the typical ideas that the 
little boy has of the little girl” (Horney 1926/1967, p. 58). 
She challenged the view that there was only one worthy 


genital. Ernest Jones agreed: “I do not see a woman... as a 
permanently disappointed creature struggling to console 
herself with secondary substitutes alien to her nature” 
(Jones 1935/1961, p. 495). 

Femininity and Masculinity 


Primary Femininity 

Both Horney and Jones refused Freud’s phallic monism, 
arguing for the girl’s “innate” femininity, which they 
believed was an expression of her innate, pleasure-oriented 
heterosexuality, brought into awareness by early vaginal 
sensations (an awareness Freud and his loyalists disputed). 
As their perspective evolved at the time and over the next 
half century, it became elaborated into a countervision of 
“primary femininity,” which has documented and theorized 
the obvious fact that girls, as well as boys, have a primary 
awareness of and positive cathexis toward their genitals that 
precedes their awareness of sexual (genital) difference. 

In contrast to the original Freudian conception of 
femininity as grounded in castration and progressing to¬ 
ward passive, vaginal heterosexuality, the postclassical pri¬ 
mary femininity tradition has engaged the project of de¬ 
veloping theoretical categories that establish “linkages 
between body sensation, body ego, and gender identity” 
(Lasky 2000, p. 1385). This strategy traces the experien¬ 
tial and psychosymbolic contours of a specifically female 
developmental line, grounded in the anatomical female 
body, with its particular pleasures and dangers. 

The approach re-theorizes feminine psychosexual de¬ 
velopment, shifting from focusing in a phallic way on the 
girl’s genital “lack” to elucidating her fear of losing or 
damaging what she already possesses and initially cher¬ 
ishes—her unique body and genitals. For example, in a 
classic paper, Mayer (1985) described both the little girl’s 
initial narcissistic fantasy that “everybody must be just 
like me” (having an opening and an “inside space”) and 
her later “castration anxiety,” which Mayer creatively re¬ 
defined as the fear of being “closed up” as boys are— 
physically and mentally. 

The feminist impulse at work here also involves a par¬ 
ticular critique of terms like “castration anxiety” and “pe¬ 
nis envy,” which are derived from imagery of the male 
body. It is argued that these phallocentric categories can 
obscure, if not erase, the particularity of female embodi¬ 
ment, rendering it theoretically and psychically unrepre¬ 
sentable (Bassin 1982; Goldberger 1999; Kulish 2000). 
This critique has led to the development of new terms and 
refinements of old ones, such as Kestenberg’s (1982) “in¬ 
ner genital,” Bernstein’s (1990) replacement of “castration 
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anxiety” with “genital anxiety,” and Elise’s (1997) substitu¬ 
tion of primary “femaleness” for “primary femininity.” 

The French psychoanalytic tradition of “ecriture femi¬ 
nine” (“writing femininity”) proffers a literary strategy for 
representing the unrepresentable condition of embodied 
femininity. In this approach, language is used evocatively 
(“semiotically”) rather than symbolically (Kristeva 1990). 
For example, Irigaray (1985) describes the labia as “two 
lips which embrace continually” (p. 345). 

A central critique of this theoretical perspective has 
been its tendency toward essentialism: the presumption 
that a particular sexed anatomy “results” in, or produces, 
a particular gendered psyche. Many contributors to this 
approach have themselves addressed this issue, some en¬ 
hancing the critique itself, which has resulted in more 
complex formulations of the relations between embodi¬ 
ment and gender (e.g., Balsam 2001; Elise 1997; Kulish 
2000; Lasky 2000). 

Phallic Masculinity/Personal Maleness 

Freud’s idealization of phallic masculinity not only erased 
and debased femininity as a category and as a lived, embod¬ 
ied self experience. It also delayed the theorization of 
masculinity in all its specificity and multiplicity. As Cor¬ 
bett (personal communication, 2004) has observed, men, 
like women, can be clinical subjects in psychoanalysis, 
but, unlike femininity, masculinity has rarely been taken 
up as a theoretical problem beyond Freud’s original clas¬ 
sical paradigm. 

Phallic masculinity has been, in essence, “beyond anal¬ 
ysis.” Rather than a phenomenon to be explained, it has 
been an ideal to be achieved. Indeed, any maleness that 
does not “measure up” jumps the gender binary, becoming a 
degraded varietal of femaleness (“effeminacy”). (Chodorow 
[1998] and Corbett [2001a] have elaborated the mecha¬ 
nisms for this process, describing how the defensive con¬ 
struction of masculinity as “not femininity/not mother,” 
“not small/not boy,” and “never loser/only winner” can 
default into aggressive homophobia.) 

Chodorow (1999a) and Benjamin (1988), building on 
the work of Stoller (1968), began the project of problem- 
atizing masculinity as a cultural category, identity posi¬ 
tion, and psychic phenomenon. Chodorow showed how, 
under the routine social conditions of father absence or 
distance, boys seek to identify with the category of (hyper) 
masculinity as a means to make a symbolic (“positional”) 
identification with a father who is not personally available. 
This transference to, and identification with, the phallic 
imagery of masculinity eventuates in a familiar hypermas¬ 
culine stance, a version of manhood that Ross (1986) elo¬ 
quently critiques as “a screen, a sheath, an artificially ag- 


gressivized brittle, cardboard creation...[pointing toward] 
the unavailability early on of the father as a libidinal object 
and figure for internalization and identification” (p. 54) 
(See also articles by Kaftal [1991] on the pathogenic conse¬ 
quences of father-absence/hunger, and Pollack [1995] on 
the traumatic consequences of the cultural pressures re¬ 
quiring boys to separate too soon and too absolutely from 
the mother.) 

The premature abandonment of boys by their moth¬ 
ers and fathers, and by a culture that valorizes the phallic 
illusions of machismo, produces men who tend to be lack¬ 
ing in empathy, are unskilled in relationality, and are un¬ 
able to relate to others outside a dynamic of domination. 
These psychological wounds and deficits have serious so¬ 
cial ramifications. It is a statistical fact that men and boys, 
not women and girls, engage in the vast majority of indi¬ 
vidual, domestic, and collective acts of violence. These 
behaviors are rooted in the affects of shame, humiliation, 
and narcissistic threat. Chodorow (1998) argued that hu¬ 
miliation from men (the man-boy dichotomy) and fears of 
feminization (the male-female dichotomy) are central in¬ 
gredients fueling the rage driving male social violence 
(see Goldner 1998 for a discussion of the gender dynam¬ 
ics of domestic violence). 

A Fork in the Road 


Until the advent of the constructionist, postmodern turn, 
the primary demarcation distinguishing psychoanalytic 
gender theories lay between those that “analyzed the gen¬ 
der divide in terms of the structural relationship to the 
phallus... [and those that privileged] the object relation to 
the mother” (Benjamin 1998, p. 43). By making the cas¬ 
tration complex and its heterosexual resolution founda¬ 
tional for gender development, oedipally centered, pri¬ 
marily Lacanian-inspired theories privilege the (law of the) 
father (phallus), who embodies and represents culture 
(symbolization) and hierarchy (see Mitchell and Rose 1982) 
over the “mother world” (Freud 1931/1961, p. 51) of nature 
and merger. 

By contrast, object relations theories privilege the early, 
active primacy of the mother in shaping the child’s subjec¬ 
tivity, grounding gender in processes of attachment and 
identification with her, and implicating gender in mecha¬ 
nisms of separation-individuation from her. Oedipal rela¬ 
tions are still considered crucial to the psychic construction 
of masculinity and femininity, but they are now regarded 
as “superimposed” (Person and Ovesey 1983) on the ear¬ 
lier processes of gender formation that Freud did not rec¬ 
ognize. 
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Whereas Freud rooted gender in the discovery of sex¬ 
ual (genital) difference, which he believed occurred at 
around age 4, researchers have since established that gen¬ 
ital awareness, labeling, and symbolization begin much 
earlier, during the second year of life. Moreover, Person and 
Ovesey (1983) argued that gender self-designation precedes 
the child’s discovery of the sexual distinction, and thus, re¬ 
versing Freud, they further argued that genital experience 
does not create gender, but rather the child’s rudimentary 
sense of gender shapes the experience of genital aware¬ 
ness and the personal meaning of sexual difference. How¬ 
ever, De Marneffe’s (1997) recent research investigating the 
cognitive sequencing of gender and genital labeling in 
very young children (15-36 months) suggests that the co¬ 
ordination of conceptions of genital difference with those 
of gender difference follows no universal fixed sequence 
(see also Senet 2004). 

Attachment-Individuation 
Theories of Gender 


Core Gender 

Speculating that all infants initially identify with their 
mother’s (female) gendered body and psyche, Stoller (1968) 
theorized an initial phase of “proto-femininity” for both 
boys and girls. With this move he was reversing Freud yet 
again, by substituting a version of primary femininity for 
the phallic monism of primary masculinity, thus making 
masculinity, not femininity, the second, more precarious 
sex. 

In the classical account, it is the girl whose gender de¬ 
velopment is doubly challenged, since she has to switch 
her love object from mother to father in order to abandon 
active masculinity in favor of passive femininity. In Stol- 
ler’s (1976) account, it is the boy whose gender is doubly 
challenged, since he must abandon his “primordial” iden¬ 
tification with his mother’s femininity in order to become 
“male” like his father. Neither schema is theoretically ade¬ 
quate or plausible, since each proposes an essentialist theory 
of one gender and a constructionist theory of the other. In 
the classical trope, “man is bom, woman is made”; in the re¬ 
visionist account, “woman is born, man is made” (Person 
1999). 

Person and Ovesey (1983), in their historically influ¬ 
ential critique, maintained that neither gender was “orig¬ 
inal,” “natural,” “innate,” or “primordial” and that mas¬ 
culinity and femininity should therefore be theorized as 
“parallel constructs.” They also disputed Stoller’s (1968) 
notion that boys would need to “dis-identify” (Greenson 
1968) from the mother in order to establish their masculin¬ 


ity. In line with Money (1973), they maintained that core 
gender (one’s self-designation as male or female) is cogni¬ 
tively and experientially constructed in conformity with 
sex assignment and rearing, while the later development of 
gender role identity (the self-evaluation of one’s maleness or 
femaleness: “I am masculine,” “I am feminine”) is a “psy¬ 
chological achievement...fraught with conflict” (Person 
and Ovesey 1983, p. 226). Since the catastrophic failure of 
Money’s most famous case of sex-reassignment became 
public (Colapinto 2000), there has been both a reevalua¬ 
tion of the role of prenatal hormones in establishing core 
gender and a reconsideration of the relational psychody¬ 
namics shaping gender role identity (Fast 1999a, 1999b; 
Harris 1999). 

Gender as Symbolic Resource and 
Relational Strategy 

In Person and Ovesey’s (1983) schema, gender role iden¬ 
tity is not the product of a simple process of identifying 
with the nominal gender of the “same-sexed” parent, but 
is a work-in-progress, evolving in and through the rough 
and tumble processes of separation-individuation. From 
their perspective, gender does not simply unfold along its 
own developmental pathway, since it gets implicated in 
and is inflected by those early conflicts and losses. 

It is important to note that gender is being theorized 
as more than “psychological achievement” (a construc¬ 
tionist but still static concept). Without any fanfare, and 
perhaps without theoretical self-consciousness, Person 
and Ovesey (1983) introduced a critical aspect of gender’s 
protean dimensionality into the discourse of psychoana¬ 
lytic gender studies. To use Gagnon’s (1991) term, they 
showed how gender was a “symbolic resource” that could 
be deployed by the subject as a means to express and/or 
magically resolve psychic conflict and trauma. This con¬ 
ceptualization of gender as a vehicle, rather than an entity, 
and thus a means rather than an end in itself, was an un¬ 
heralded, critical moment in the early development of ob¬ 
ject relations gender theory, one that shifted the discourse 
away from gender essentialism and reification (see also 
Coates 1997). 

Person and Ovesey (1983) elaborated their perspective 
by discussing how both boys and girls can manifest “exces¬ 
sive femininity” as a psychic strategy to master separation 
anxiety. Being feminine “like” mother becomes a symboli¬ 
cally embodied means of both “being” and “having” her 
(within). (See Coates 1990 for an exegesis of the melan¬ 
cholic, relational dynamics of extreme boyhood femininity, 
and Corbett 1996 for a critical perspective that theorizes 
effeminacy in relation to the normative regime of phallic 
masculinity.) 
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Chodorow (1999a) and Benjamin (1988) elaborated 
this strategy by describing and theorizing how the child’s 
experiences of, desires for, and likeness and difference 
with his or her parents get mapped onto the gender bi¬ 
nary. Goldner (1991) explicated how these moves, which 
take many forms, could be understood as relational strat¬ 
egies for establishing, maintaining or denying crucial at¬ 
tachments. For example, whereas Coates’s (1991) work 
on melancholic boyhood femininity highlights a “same¬ 
ness” strategy, Chodorow’s (1999a) description of how boys 
deploy the category of masculinity to separate from and 
repudiate the mother shows the use of a “difference” 
strategy: “I am not like my mother, I am not female.” 

Benjamin’s (1988, 1995, 1998) relational theory of gen¬ 
der has brought this approach to profound fruition by show¬ 
ing how gender is not simply an individual strategy (de¬ 
ployed by mother, father, or child) to facilitate wishes for 
separation or merger, but is also a critical aspect of the in- 
tersubjective processes of recognition and negation circu¬ 
lating among them. In her thesis, the defensive use of the 
gender binary, concretely applied, does not exhaust its 
psychic possibilities. Her counterintuitive concept of 
“identification with difference,” for example, conveys how 
the preoedipal girl seeks to identify with her father “homo- 
erotically,” as another “like subject” who embodies and 
represents self-originating desire, agency, and the “excit¬ 
ing outside.” Benjamin’s crucial contribution is the inter- 
subjective dimension, which highlights the significance of 
the father’s recognition of, and identification with, the 
child as a subject like himself. Because daughters often 
represent their fathers’ disclaimed feminine identifications, 
fathers are less likely to recognize likeness in daughters 
than in their sons. In Benjamin’s view, the father’s negation/ 
refusal of the girl’s identificatory love, her “homoerotic 
love for like(ness),” is a key factor in the development of 
penis envy. 

It is only a short step from thinking of gender as a dyadic 
process to thinking about it as part of the intersubjective 
matrix that comes into play in the crosscurrents of family 
relations. As Harris (2000) put it, there is a “unique dia¬ 
lectic [tying the] parent’s experience of body, gender iden¬ 
tity, and desire with the child’s rudimentary sense of self- 
body-gender-desire. ... [This bidirectional tension] creates 
the relational matrix into which the child’s gender comes 
into being and into use” (p. 243). 

For better and worse, the child’s multilayered experi¬ 
ence and presentation of gender are tied to sustaining his 
or her primary object relations. In polarized families, in 
which gender becomes a heightened symbol of unrest and 
disquiet, the child’s gender development can become im¬ 
plicated in double-binding injunctions that result in split¬ 
ting and false-self operations (Goldner 1991). But at the 


same time, the child’s gender can also “be a vehicle for a 
particular skilled task that a child needs to resolve...the 
securing of stable interactions, and the internal stability in 
another person. In the goal of keeping an internal object 
world alive (and originally an external scene alive and vi¬ 
tal), gender can [also] be the brilliant solution” (Harris 
2000, p. 244). 

Toward a Decentered 
Gender Paradigm 


Gender "Over-inclusiveness" 

Fast’s (1984) child observation studies led her to describe 
a period of “gender over-inclusiveness” following the 
phase of separation-individuation, when children inven¬ 
tively deploy gender identifications as a means of symbol¬ 
izing previously unformulated aspects of their developing 
sense of self. During this time, they imaginatively identify 
with the traits and capacities of both (parents’) genders 
and resist the cultural requirements of gender and sexual 
dichotomization. 

With the advent of the oedipal period, when the either/ 
or terms of the gender binary can no longer be evaded, as 
Fast describes it, children cope with the loss of “having it 
all” by defensive repudiation or envy of what the other sex 
“has.” From her postclassical perspective, she regards the 
renunciation of psychic bisexuality (gender multiplicity) 
as a necessary loss of omnipotence that will be eventually 
ameliorated by the fantasy, and ultimately the reality, of 
heterosexual love. 

An alternative perspective, put forth in closely related 
arguments by Aron (1995), Bassin (1996), and Benjamin 
(1995), contends that the multiplicity of gender identifi¬ 
cations established in the preoedipal period can be a con¬ 
tinuing source of psychic enrichment in adult life, just as 
it was for the developing child (see also Breen 1993 for a 
discussion of gender as “out of focus”). Looking beyond 
oedipal complementarity to a postoedipal position, these 
authors argue for the symbolic “recuperation of early bi¬ 
sexuality, gender overinclusiveness,... [gender discordant] 
body-ego representations and cross gender identifications” 
(Bassin 1999, p. 13; see also Elise 1997; Stimmel 1996). 

The psychic and theoretical issue is not, therefore, 
gender per se, but how rigidly and concretely it is being 
used in an individual mind or family context, and what 
psychic and intersubjective work it is being deployed to 
do. The question is whether the subject experiences her¬ 
self or himself as personally investing gender with mean¬ 
ing, or whether gender is a “meaning happening to her 
(him)” (see Aron 1995; Sweetnam 1996). 
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Gender as Personal Idiom 

These arguments reflect a contemporary strategy/posi¬ 
tion in psychoanalytic gender studies that seeks ways to 
subvert the gender order rather than to transcend or defy 
it. (See the debate among Bassin [2000], Elise [2000], Lay- 
ton [2000a, 2000b], and Stimmel [2000] about whether 
this approach actually “reinstates” rather than undermines 
gender polarities.) 

Psychoanalytic feminism began by documenting the 
pathogenic processes and effects of psychological confor¬ 
mity to the culturally ubiquitous gender binary. Postmod¬ 
ern gender theories see through such compliance, show¬ 
ing how resistance to the either/or of gender is already 
present, under the radar, in psychic and cultural life (see 
also Dimen 2003). Thus, it is not enough to delineate 
how the dictates of gender are traumatically “absorbed” 
through various mechanisms of compliance. We must 
also be able to articulate how the subject engages these 
categories, indeed talks back. Gender, in other words, not 
only acts on (against) us but also is a cultural trope avail¬ 
able to us, one that can actually be deployed by the subject 
in the service of its own aims, including the subversion of 
gender imperatives themselves. 

The protean complexity of gender that has been un¬ 
packed in these pages gives the lie to the commonsense 
view of gender as an unremarkable aspect of character 
that “speaks for itself.” Rather, gender is better under¬ 
stood as a social category and psychic identity position 
that is both a site of injury and a creative, potentially de¬ 
fiant idiom of the self. Thus, gender can be thought of as 
a compromise formation held in the tension between the 
pressures of conformity and compliance, on one hand, 
and the individual’s continuous project of self-creation 
and self-protection. 

Gender may be culturally mandated, but it is individ¬ 
ually crafted. No individual’s gender literally reproduces 
gender categories, since each is a personal interpretation 
of a gender category. T> quote Clifford Geertz (1986), “it 
is the copying that originates” (p. 380). 

Every individual creates a uniquely personal, dynami¬ 
cally driven, multilayered, relationally savvy version of gen¬ 
der, assembled from the gender tropes that each culture 
and each historical period make available. Put another way, 
gender is a uniquely personal, conscious and unconscious 
interpretation of a cultural archetype, an embodied expres¬ 
sion of the statement “This is what I mean by femininity 
(masculinity).” 

From Dualism to Multiplicity 

Once we have established that gender is both fluid and em¬ 
bodied, inventive and defensive and crucially relational in its 


design, it becomes obvious that the ideal of a unified gen¬ 
der identity makes sense only as a “resistance in terms of 
treatment, and an impoverishment in terms of character” 
(May 1986, p. 88). As Person (1999) has written, “[A]gainst 
what appears to be a ‘dichotomously, categorical expres¬ 
sion of gender,’ there exists in each person a complicated, 
multi-layered interplay of fantasies and identifications, 
some ‘feminine,’ some ‘masculine.’...In essence, conscious 
unity and unconscious diversity co-exist” (p. 314). If there is 
a goal toward which to aspire, why should it be the “hege¬ 
mony of one, consciously coherent, sex-appropriate view 
of oneself’ (May 1986, p. 183), as opposed to the capacity to 
“tolerate the ambiguity and instability of these profoundly 
personal and ideologically charged categories of experi¬ 
ence” (Harris 1991)? Should gender be considered (only) 
an “achievement” or (also) a loss? 

Sex Revived 


As we shift gears from gender to sexuality, it is important 
to note how the historical narratives of gender and sexu¬ 
ality contrast. Although psychoanalysis started with sex, it 
is only through the critique of gender, effected, as has just 
been recounted, from both within and without the field, 
that sexuality becomes (re)problematized. It goes without 
saying that gender and sexuality are inextricable, extri¬ 
cated here only for the purposes of exposition. Their 
experiential “interimplication,” to use Butler’s (1990) felic¬ 
itous coinage, has been and will continue to be evident 
throughout this chapter. The unpacking and theoretical 
reassembling of gender requires and allows us now to 
deconstruct sexuality: to peer into its construction and 
meanings, its reverberations and silences. What we will 
say is that although the term sexuality is no less complex 
than that of gender, the debates about it are much less 
thickly layered, its intellectual history is patchier. Before 
us lies the opportunity to enrich that history. 

Inventing sex, psychoanalysis soon came to take for 
granted those early definitions that, even in 1905, Freud, 
as we have seen, in fact hoped would be revised. But many 
things conspire to petrify living ideas (see Dimen 1999), 
so that by 1995, nearly a century later, Andre Green (1996) 
would write: “Has sexuality anything to do with psycho¬ 
analysis?” Yet, although there was a desexualization, there 
was also, even as Green was firing his initial salvo, a flurry 
of psychoanalytic writing on sex from ego psychological, 
contemporary classical, French neoclassical, and queer, fem¬ 
inist, and postmodernist perspectives (e.g., Bach 1995; 
Kernberg 1995; Lesser and Domenici 1995; McDougall 
1995). The anxiety that conventionally clouds thinking 
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about sexuality, in psychoanalysis as elsewhere, may have 
started to lift as psychoanalysis has welcomed the insights 
of social, feminist, queer, and postmodernist critiques. 

Sex, if it is a fact, is also an idea. Like most ideas, it has 
weight—a body, you might say—of its own. Ideas are com¬ 
monly thought to be accurate recastings of the facts they 
represent, molds giving the true outlines of the reality 
they encase. We tend to assume a one-to-one relation be¬ 
tween an idea and the thing that the idea is about. Through 
ideas we can see, as through transparent glass, the “real” 
truth. Or so goes the model of thought with which the 
West has been operating for 200 years or so (Flax 1990; 
Harvey 1989). 

As we have been arguing, however, it makes sense, in 
the twenty-first century, to take into account an alterna¬ 
tive way of thinking that has cohered of late: the post¬ 
modernist paradigm that, if the attacks now leveled at it 
by the academia that once adored it are any indication, 
has now joined the philosophical canon. What we, along 
with Freud and his critics, are unused to entertaining is 
that ideas have substance; they color and shape. When we 
write, talk, or think about “sex,” we are engaging a reality 
even before we begin to study it. It is not so much that 
ideas distort a previously existing, true, and knowable re¬ 
ality. It is more that ideas possess a reality of their own. 
They constitute a sort of parallel universe that must be 
parsed so as to set in sharp relief the world it is meant to 
illuminate. 

Libido, Drive, Instinct 


Libido in One-Person and 
Two-Person Psychologies 

Ideas about sexuality are nested in other sets of ideas. 
Indeed, the psychoanalytic, feminist, and cultural debates 
not only on gender but on self, body, language, and trans¬ 
ference and countertransference reveal psychosexuality, 
and its problems, as controversial in unforeseen ways. Let 
us consider, to begin with, how libido, Freud’s (1905/ 
1953) cardinal concept of sexual desire, alters when viewed 
from the perspective of the first of these changes, the coa¬ 
lescence of a two-person psychology. According to Per¬ 
son’s (1986) admirable summary, libido is, classically, not 
only an appetite demanding satisfaction. It also has psy¬ 
chological power. Libido is a force that registers sexual 
instincts in the mind and thereby partners the emotion of 
sexual longing. Alternatively conceived, libido is an energy 
that accumulates to produce “unpleasure.” It mounts, surges, 
and seeks release. Existing outside awareness, libido nev¬ 
ertheless serves to excite consciousness, there to be trans¬ 


formed into something the psyche wishes to get rid of. 
For pleasure, in Freud’s view, consists in the reduction of 
unpleasure, that is, of tension. 

Just about 50 years after Freud’s Three Essays on the 
Theory of Sexuality, psychosexual theory took an unex¬ 
pected turn. Classical, “one-person” psychology construes 
libido as a force that, drawing on the body but registered 
in the mind, drives individual developmental processes 
and behavior. In contrast, according to postclassical, “two- 
person,” or relational, psychology, libido obtains between 
individuals. Libido, argues Fairbairn (1954), is not an im¬ 
personal force; rather, it is personal, seeking not discharge 
but objects. 

If we think of the need for objects at the root of psyche, 
or self, then we need to reinterpret pleasure. “There is no 
such thing as an infant,” proclaims Winnicott (1953, p. 39), 
only the mother-infant unit: no baby develops outside ob¬ 
ject relation. In this view, mind is inherently interpersonal, 
or, at least, the manifest divide between intrapsychic and 
interpersonal is no longer self-evident. Mind, in this per¬ 
spective, develops not within an individual skin but be¬ 
tween persons; psychic process and structure emerge out 
of early object relations. Likewise, pleasure inheres in at¬ 
tachment, issuing not from tension discharge but from 
the object relationships themselves. To put it more sche¬ 
matically, libido, circulating between as well as within per¬ 
sons, is a two-person phenomenon. (It seems important to 
point out, at this juncture, the historical “convergence of 
psychoanalysis and feminism” [Benjamin 1984]: recog¬ 
nizing the ineluctable twoness of psychic structure entails 
recognizing the presence and subjectivity of the mother 
in early object relations [Benjamin 1988; Chodorow 1999a; 
Dinnerstein 1976], a move that, from a feminist and anti¬ 
misogynist perspective, requires psychoanalytic recogni¬ 
tion of women's presence and subjectivity.) 

Drive, Aim, Object 

The argument that sexuality is interpersonal and inter- 
subjective as well as intrapsychic applies also to psycho- 
sexual development. In the classical view, sexuality arrives 
in pieces rather than all at once, and comprises three 
innate but initially disparate elements: drive, aim, and 
object. Drive, according to Laplanche and Pontalis (1973, 
p. 214), refers to a dynamic process in which a pressure 
directs an organism toward an aim. Deriving from a cor¬ 
poreal “source,” the drive aims to purge the tension this 
stimulus creates, while the object serves as the means by 
which this aim may be achieved. 

By thus formulating the relations among drive, aim, 
and object, Freud challenged the prevailing consensus. 
Generally, the object—the loved one—was thought to be 
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the stimulus that, at puberty, awakened the drive and di¬ 
rected it toward its aim of heterosexual and reproductive 
intercourse. Freud argued instead that the sexual instinct, 
albeit innate, lacks an inborn aim and object. Rather, aim 
and object are acquired, and pleasure can take many forms. 
Aims are therefore multiple and fragmented, and objects 
are “variable, contingent and only chosen in... definitive 
form in consequence of the vicissitudes of the subject’s his¬ 
tory” (Laplanche and Pontalis 1973, p. 215); we mightnote 
parenthetically how important, even in this classical for¬ 
mulation, is personal “history” to psychosexuality. 

Component Instincts 

Psychosexual development is “biphasic”: if the first phase, 
infantile sexuality, is “polymorphously perverse,” the sec¬ 
ond, puberty, concludes psychosexual development by using 
genital heterosexuality to “solder” together drive, aim, and 
object. These “transformations of puberty” also unite what 
have hitherto been the severally emerging component or 
partial instincts that sequence sexual development. Each of 
these has two parts: a bodily source and an aim. Even 
though, in Freud’s ultimate view, the entire body is an erog¬ 
enous zone, the mucus membranes, like the mouth or anus, 
vagina or urethra, are fundamental: “we must regard each 
individual as possessing an oral erotism [or instinct], an anal 
erotism, a urethral erotism, etc.” (Freud 1905/1953, p. 205). 
These partial instincts are partnered by aims—for example, 
the scopophilic instinct, the instinct to master, and so on 
(Laplanche and Pontalis 1973, p. 74). 

Serving, in Freud’s view, as elements of foreplay, the 
component instincts remain disconnected from one an¬ 
other until brought under the sway of genital erotism. After 
this point, when the genitals gain functional and experien¬ 
tial dominance due to the emergence of the reproductive 
aim, all preparatory pleasure that results from the satisfac¬ 
tion of other erotic zones translates into genital excite¬ 
ment. In sum, then, “a new sexual aim appears, and all the 
component instincts combine to attain it, while the eroto¬ 
genic zones become subordinated to the primacy of the 
genital zone” (Freud 1905/1953, p. 212). 

Yet even erogenous zones and component instincts 
may participate in a two-person psychology. Corporeal 
erotogeneity, Fairbairn (1954) argued, flames as much 
from relatedness as from body chemistry (or epigenesis). 
Likewise, psychosexual stages are not just corporeal but 
also interpersonal moments. Sullivan’s (1953) example is 
the most familiar and famous: the mouth is an erogenous 
zone not because its mucosity innately situates excitement, 
but because nursing makes it a primal site of attachment. 
Oral erotism, experienced within and by the individual 
organism, has two-person roots and resonances: it is ex¬ 


citing to get together with mother and get fed. Likewise, 
the anus is arousable because it situates toilet-training 
power struggles. Out of this phase of parent-child relat¬ 
edness, which makes matters of control and will primary, 
anality acquires its close link to the component instincts 
of sadism and masochism. 

Sex and the Single Narrative: 
Development and Identity 


The Feminist Critique 

Objects, it may be argued, are present, albeit back-burnered, 
in classic psychosexual theory. For the moment of genital 
union is also the moment of oedipal resolution, when, to 
use Kernberg’s (1995) formulation, body-surface erotism 
and total object relation come together. Even if the oedi¬ 
pal narrative were an inevitable unfolding of biological 
destiny, it would still account for psychosexual develop¬ 
ment in terms of critical object relations (Fairbairn 1954). 
In Freud’s view, sexual interests evolve from birth until they 
become the target of inhibitions during the fifth year and 
then reemerge in puberty, this time not polymorphous 
but ready to enter reproductive service. This process is 
described by the oedipal narrative, which, as we have seen, 
can no longer be uncritically accepted as a veridical account 
or accurate prediction of psyche, culture, or history. 

These critiques, stemming from within classic psy¬ 
choanalytic theory, object relational theory, and the fem¬ 
inist attention to gender, complicate the single narrative 
that constitutes the classical story of sexuality. Even within 
that narrative, it will be noted, there are already two routes 
to adult sexuality: one for males, the other for females. 
Conventionally, only the female story was thought com¬ 
plicated. Recall here the double repressive shift in both in¬ 
stinct and object that, taking corporeal form, was classi¬ 
cally deemed necessary to femininity: The girl must switch 
her object from mother to father, and must also switch 
from “partial instinct” (the pleasure of clitoral masturba¬ 
tion) to genital erotism, in which the clitoris becomes “as 
kindling to the [putative] vaginal fire.” 

As it turns out, however, no one story of male psycho¬ 
sexual development exists either. It is not only that, among 
men as well as women, sexuality takes at least two forms, 
heterosexual or homosexual. Differences abide even within 
these categories. Consider the two binaries already cri¬ 
tiqued earlier, the customary association of masculinity 
with activity and femininity with passivity, a caricature of 
gender that classically slides into a caricature of sexual 
identity: femininity=passivity=(male) homosexuality. Yet, 
among homosexual men, as Corbett (1993) demonstrates, 
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masculine gender identity may remain intact whether the 
sexual aim is active—the wish to care for another man, the 
wish to fill up the other’s erotogenic zones—or passive— 
the wish to be cared for by or have one’s erotogenic zones 
filled up by the other. Reminding us, furthermore, that it 
is from fantasy rather than behavior that we are to deduce 
sexual orientation (A. Freud 1952), Corbett (1993) pro¬ 
poses that masculinities may be “differently structured” 
(p. 347): a man may alternate between passive and active 
aims—he may, in sex, be inserter or insertee—but never¬ 
theless experience himself as male. Certainly the same 
sort of variation must apply to heterosexual masculinity. 

Heterosexuality and Homosexuality 

As has been shown with regard to gender, the very terms 
we use to describe sexuality are the terms that create it. Far 
from being transparent (Schafer 2003, p. 23), these terms 
are always culturally constructed as well as personally sig¬ 
nificant. Let us examine heterosexuality and homosexual¬ 
ity. Traditionally in psychoanalysis, homosexuality has usu¬ 
ally been regarded not as a sexuality in its own right but 
as a neurotic distortion of a fundamental, normal, and nat¬ 
ural heterosexuality. But heterosexuality itself is, as Dimen 
(2003, p. 179) says of gender, “a dense weave of signifi¬ 
cance”; in particular, as soon as it is invoked, so is procre¬ 
ativity, even though not all heterosexual people procreate 
or (wish to) become parents. 

In revealing classical psychosexual theory’s masculin- 
ism, the feminist critique also unveils its heterosexism and 
sexual prescriptivity. Sexuality, as described in the writ¬ 
ings of Freud (1905/1953, 1924/1961, 1925/1961, 1931/ 
1961,1933/1964), presumes, as was noted earlier, a hetero¬ 
sexual outcome. Notably, Freud begins Three Essays with 
a chapter on “sexual aberrations.” Here and elsewhere he 
argues that sexual desires for acts exceeding and trans¬ 
gressing reproductive heterosexual intercourse are ubiq¬ 
uitous, if also generally unconscious; as demonstrated by 
Freud in the second chapter of Three Essays, on “infantile 
sexuality,” we are all more polymorphously perverse than 
otherwise. Each of us has homosexual as well as hetero¬ 
sexual wishes; indeed, we are bisexual from the start. But 
our sexual multiplicity must, in the end, become uniform. 
In Three Essays’ final narrowing (Person 1986), sanity, so¬ 
ciety, and species survival all in the end depend on pu¬ 
berty’s transformation of diffuse, diverse sexual aims into 
the reproductive discharge of semen into the vagina. 

Sexuality, Illness, and Normality 

Psychoanalysis, changing in response to contemporary 
social critiques (Roughton 2002), has begun to attend to 


a foundational contradiction. Freud notoriously waffled 
on sexual normality: sometimes you have to be heterosex¬ 
ual to be mentally healthy, and sometimes you can be 
homosexual. One lesbian patient, he confided in a foot¬ 
note, was “in no way neurotic” (Freud 1920/1955, p. 158). 
As Freud (1935/1951) famously wrote in the letter to the 
American mother about her gay son, homosexuals are no 
more or less ill than anyone else; indeed, they have con¬ 
tributed greatly to civilization. Recent contributions pick 
up the thread; as Schafer (2003) says, “Many heterosexual 
analytic patients show the same or similar conflicts [found 
in homosexual or perverse patients], even the same inten¬ 
sity of conflict and defense, and the same or similar dis¬ 
turbing developmental circumstances” (p. 30) (see also 
Isay 1986). In 1973, psychoanalysis finally exhumed its 
buried-alive intellectual and civil open-mindedness when 
the American Psychiatric Association removed homosex¬ 
uality from the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders. 

Even though much prejudice quietly persists, this shift 
in psychosexual thinking mandates the recognition that 
there cannot be one single route to adult sexuality. In 
Coates’s (1997) view, the concept of developmental lines, 
confining rather than expanding understanding, should 
be jettisoned (see also Corbett 2001b; Schuker 1996). 
Rather, if each person has unconsciously made both het¬ 
erosexual and homosexual object choices, and if some go 
one way and others go another, then psychosexual devel¬ 
opment, and definitions of sexual health, must be many 
and various. “Normal” sexuality must always be written in 
quotation marks, because object choice can only be a com¬ 
promise formation: “Any heterosexuality [like any homo¬ 
sexuality] is a developmental outcome [that] results from 
fantasy, conflict, defenses, regression, making and break¬ 
ing relationships internally and externally, and trying to 
constitute a stable self and maintain self-esteem” (Chodorow 
1994, p. 62). There is no other psychoanalytic way to view 
the matter: despite his allegiance to Darwin (Schafer 1977), 
Freud was writing a psychology, not a biology, of sex. 

New Narratives of Sexuality 


Sexual Idiom 

As clinical practice attests, patients have sexual problems 
(Green 1996), but the paths to and outcomes of sexual 
development are multiple, not unitary (Breen 1993, 
p. 38). Desire itself is, to put it in different language, idi¬ 
omatic. What Bollas (1989) writes of the personal idiom 
altogether must hold true for sexual desire in particular: 
“a set of unique person possibilities specific to this indi- 
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vidual and subject in its articulation to the nature of lived 
experience in the actual world” (p. 9). These possibilities 
may include heterosexual object choice as a solution to 
the conflicts of the oedipal and preoedipal passages. But 
they may also include sadomasochism and other practices 
formerly dubbed “perversions” as adaptive solutions to 
disorders of self (Weille 2001), for which McDougall (1995) 
coined the term “neosexualities.” 

At times fixed and at times fluid, sexual idiom is a nar¬ 
rative subject to both coherence and discontinuity. Take 
sexual identity. Conventionally, this named sense of one’s 
sexual preference, linked to the notion of object choice, is 
presumed to be homogeneous and stable. Postcon- 
ventionally, this category loosens and multiplies. For ex¬ 
ample, a person anatomically female may identify as a 
woman and desire a woman, or may identify as a man and 
desire a woman (Harris 1991), and these identifications 
might vary in the course of a lifetime. Identities, as Lay- 
ton (1998) says, may be “multiple, contradictory, fluid, 
constructed in relation to other identities, and constantly 
changing” (p. 3). But identities may also constitute fixed 
points, for while conscious object choice may shift, sexual 
fantasies are notably limited and fixed, thus serving as 
“mainstays of identity” (Person 1986). Moreover, although 
sexual identity lacks an essence, still it is socially informed 
and thereby constitutes a basis for connecting with those 
similarly identified and disconnecting from those differ¬ 
ently identified (Layton 1998, p. 4). The multiple ele¬ 
ments of which sexual identity is made render outcomes 
only possible, not determined. 

Revising the Classical Narrative 

The oedipal narrative, as classically told, is useful but is, 
after all, a story—and only one, at that—of how a person 
becomes heterosexual, not only of how a person becomes 
sexually and psychically mature. According to recent 
postmodernist thinking, especially Butler (1990), sex and 
gender contain rather more polyphony. This view, con¬ 
struing sexual desire and gender identity as socially, his¬ 
torically, and culturally variable constructs (Foucault 
1976/1980), regards heterosexuality and the gender binary 
as opposite sides of a coin. Arguing that no object is ever 
truly given up, and regarding gender as an achievement 
rather than a given (positions taken alternately by Freud), 
Butler (2002) has put forth the provocative thesis that 
gender and heterosexuality constitute each other. 

This new narrative reveals the multiplicity of desire 
hiding in the classical oedipal account (e.g., “what hap¬ 
pens to the girls’ [homosexual] desire for her mother?” as 
Rubin [1975] asked long ago). Meant to be left behind, 
homosexuality is in the new account retained as gender. 


On the journey to heterosexual normality as it is culturally 
and hence unconsciously inscribed, desire and identifica¬ 
tion come to exclude each other: the child may not both 
identify with and desire the same parent. The girl’s identi¬ 
fication with mother, for example, requires a repudiation of 
desire for mother: if she is to be feminine, she will have to 
desire a man—her father—not a woman. If wanting a 
girl—being homosexual—puts being a girl into question, 
then the foreclosure of homosexual desire for girls is foun¬ 
dational to gender. Mutatis mutandis, the same holds for 
boys, whose gender identity is unfortunately but conven¬ 
tionally founded, we have seen, if not on disidentification 
then at least on repudiation: “If a man becomes heterosex¬ 
ual through the repudiation of the feminine, then where 
does that repudiation live except in an identification which 
his heterosexual career seeks to deny; indeed, the desire for 
the feminine is marked by that repudiation: he wants the 
woman he would never be; indeed, he wouldn’t be caught 
dead being her: thus, he wants her” (Butler 2002, p. 7). 

Challenging standard developmentalism, this post¬ 
modern narrative returns us to classical skepticism about 
sexual desire’s genesis: “The synthesis is thus not so satis¬ 
factory as the analysis; in other words, from a knowledge 
of the premises we could not have foretold the nature of 
the result” (Freud 1920/1955, p. 167). Consider, for in¬ 
stance, the development of lesbian sexual identity, for 
which Schuker (1996) suggests we “identify [many] influ¬ 
ential nodal points” (p. 496). Although her list builds lin¬ 
early from the biological ground up, we might imagine in¬ 
stead a set of mutually determining possibilities laid out as 
on a map. These would include early object relations; gender 
identity’s construction and negotiation; sexual trauma; 
temperament; desire as attachment and defense; feelings 
about and representations of procreativity, power, and 
gender; cultural imagery of sex and gender as transmitted 
through familial dynamics and fantasy; and identifications 
with parents, their sexuality, and their gender. Ceteris pari¬ 
bus, a similar map of sexual development could be drawn 
for men, and for hetero- and other-sexual people, for per¬ 
version as well as procreativity, and so on. 

Multiplicities of Desire 

Where the classical linear oedipal story makes homosex¬ 
uality a brief stop on the way to (masculine) heterosexual¬ 
ity, the new narrative imagines homosexuality and hetero¬ 
sexuality as coevals and probes their common evolution. 
Two perspectives on this coexistence have cohered. In But¬ 
ler’s view, the excluded desire, whether homosexual or 
heterosexual, does not disappear; the object is instead reg¬ 
istered as unconscious melancholy. (Interestingly, Meltzer 
[1973/1979, p. 32], following Melanie Klein, notes that 
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good and bad objects are only “slowly and incompletely” 
integrated into the parental imagos of the superego.) If 
you cannot grieve what you have disavowed—“I never 
loved her/him, I never lost her/him”—melancholy ensues. 
Heterosexuality and homosexuality, femininity and mascu¬ 
linity, and therefore men and women in their gender identi¬ 
fications—all are “haunted by the specter of a certain... 
unthinkability:... the disavowal of loss by which sexual 
formation, including gay sexual formation, proceeds” (But¬ 
ler 2002, p. 9). 

Note, then, the contrast with the classical binary par¬ 
adigms (oedipal vs. preoedipal, mother vs. father, identifi¬ 
cation vs. desire, “being” vs. “loving”): psychoanalytic the¬ 
ories influenced by the postmodern, constructionist turn 
conceptualize the relations between object love and iden¬ 
tification as mutually determinative rather than linear, as 
multifaceted rather than binary, and thus as not merely 
oppositional but also congruent, interpenetrating, oscil¬ 
lating, and so forth. As we have seen, others (Aron 1995; 
Bassin 1996; Benjamin 1995) construe a postoedipal solu¬ 
tion to this problem: the recovery of the gender multiplic¬ 
ity foregone in the oedipal passage. Bassin (1996) imag¬ 
ines that, one’s core gender identity having found psychic 
coherence, one might then be able to play, to riff on alter¬ 
nate gender identifications much as a jazz musician riffs 
on fundamental themes. This inventiveness and playful¬ 
ness rests on a postoedipal psychic configuration of para¬ 
dox (Benjamin 1995), wherein opposites are not mutually 
exclusive, and polarities, like masculinity and femininity, 
or homosexual and heterosexual desire, may coexist with¬ 
out requiring resolution. 

Sexual Subjectivity 


Sexual Self States 

The psychoanalytic ground beneath our feet, the stand¬ 
point from which “sexual subjectivity” (a concept that we 
introduce here) may be viewed, shifts. Classically, sex, like 
any phenomenon (indeed like any patient), was an object 
to be studied and known by a scientist’s putatively disin¬ 
terested mind. Claims to untrammeled objectivity hold 
no more. Implicated as we are in the subject matter we study, 
influenced by the people we treat, our definitions, expli¬ 
cations, and interpretations of sexuality are informed by 
our sexual experiences, whether cognitive, affective, per¬ 
sonal, familial, or cultural. Our task therefore shifts: if 
we want to know something of sexuality as an object of 
study, we need to know something of sexual subjectivity— 
unconscious and conscious registry of desire, identity, 
object choice, and practices—our own included. 


The theorization of sexual self states may be the next 
task on our clinical and theoretical horizon. If the oedipal 
narrative historically organizes and creates sex and gender, 
new narratives generate the question of sexual self states: 
what, where, how is sex? Sexuality itself is no longer taken 
for granted as a self-evident drive, affect, or set of behav¬ 
iors. Sexual desire is no longer a unisex model of tension, 
discharge, relief, of a straight shoot from polymorphous 
perversity to adult procreativity. Not only must femininity 
as well as masculinity, homosexuality as well as heterosexu¬ 
ality as well as bisexuality, be taken into account when it 
comes to desire. There may be as many sorts of desire as 
there are individuals who desire (Chodorow 1994); indeed, 
desire itself changes throughout life, to extend a point in¬ 
sisted on by the classical narrative. 

Of what might sexual subjectivity consist? Certainly, 
like sexual identity, it must be built of multiple elements 
and function as a compromise formation. Chodorow 
(2003, pp. 12-17) has proposed that individual sexuality 
comprises several linked, interacting components that are 
universally occurring but idiosyncratically combined: 
erotization, sexual practices, an internal world, affective 
tonality, sexual object choice, sexual (and, we should add, 
gender) identity, culture, and fantasy, the last of which in¬ 
tegrates in highly personal fashion all the preceding ele¬ 
ments, marking them with aggression as well as lust. 

Desire 

To this list, or perhaps alongside it, should be added the 
general category of desire, which, not used so much as such 
by Freud, has entered the Anglophone psychoanalytic lex¬ 
icon through the influence of Lacanian psychoanalysis. 
“Desire” is one of those terms at the foundation of a disci¬ 
pline that eludes definition. It designates a state of longing 
that receives, at least in Western culture, a primarily sexual 
expression entailing longing, arousal, and near satisfaction. 
The qualification is important. From Freud to Lacan, post- 
coital tristesse is something of a shibboleth: “En attendant 
toujours quelque chose qui ne venaitpoint” (“Always waiting for 
something which never came”) (Freud 1941/1964, p. 300, 
quoted by Green 1996, p. 872). 

Concurring, Lacan sees satisfaction as a necessarily al¬ 
luring impossibility critical to the crystallization of sub¬ 
jectivity, sanity, and culture. Lacanian theory has made 
this sad incompleteness revolve around what can only be 
written as “m/Other.” Desire, symbolized by the Phallus 
(which is not intended to be the same as the biological pe¬ 
nis; but see Flax 1990 [p. 104] and Grosz 1992 [p. 322] on 
the social and political context for this claim), is defined 
as the wish to be the object of the Other’s desire. How¬ 
ever, since, in point of fact, the first Other is a mother 
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(who may, we would argue contra Lacan, be male or fe¬ 
male), one’s longing seeks an impossible state of grace and 
power accorded not even to father—it’s your mother, not 
his own, who desires him. Her longing to be the object of 
his desire is, however, a displacement from her own pri¬ 
mordial longing to be the object of her m/Other’s desire. 
And the same poignant impossibility holds for him: his 
object of desire, his own m/Other, longs to be the object 
of her husand’s—and m/Other’s—desire. The object of 
desire is in this construal an eternal mirage: if each of us 
desires to be the object of the other’s desire, desire’s satis¬ 
faction always remains just out of reach. Recognition of 
this endless deferral constitutes entry into the Symbolic, 
the order of existence which one enters upon being able 
to recognize that no one, not even those endowed with a 
biological penis, possesses the Phallus: we all long for that 
which cannot exist. The Phallus also signifies the recog¬ 
nition that subjectivity is not self-identical: founded in a 
split—the illusion of a unitary self endowed only by the 
m/Other’s recognition—subjectivity is always divided, a 
postulate at the basis of deconstructionist theories of gender 
multiplicity. “Only the concept of a subjectivity at odds 
with itself gives back to women the right to an impasse at 
the point of sexual identity, with no nostalgia whatsoever 
for its possible or future integration into a norm” (Rose 
1986, p. 15; see also Dyess and Dean 2000). 

Body and Bodymind 

It is worth noting that Lacanian theory (re) intro duces to 
psychosexual theory the object purged by one-person 
psychology. But that object is no longer only the object 
that at puberty stimulates desire. It is an object that 
desires, it is a subject; the m/Other desires someone other 
than you. Sexual subjectivity is therefore forever compli¬ 
cated by intersubjectivity, as may be seen in the postclas- 
sical body. In the classical view, the body was an object-body 
made of zones, organized by goals, traversed by a force, and 
knowable by science. It imprinted psyche, and psyche in 
turn mapped it. Postclassically, however, the body emerges 
in intersubjective (which is also cultural) space and, rather 
than being divided into parts, multiplies. The shift from 
then to now is from the body as object to embodiment— 
that is, the body as subjectively experienced. Embodiment 
may be conceptualized as “bodymind” (Wrye 1998), a both/ 
and that we can employ in working through the Cartesian 
dualism between subjective mind and objective body. An 
interleaving of psyche and soma, private epochs, interper¬ 
sonal history, and public convention, bodymind situates 
extreme individuality. 

Opening that “frontier between the mental and the 
physical” where Freud (1905/1953, p. 168) situates the 


instincts, bodymind, as Dimen (2000) has shown, denotes 
not two polar functions but a third area: the body as sub¬ 
ject to and subject of perception in conversation with the 
world, as Merleau-Ponty (1962) saw it. The body is nei¬ 
ther subject nor object but both: my body, you might put 
it, is at once “an object for others and a subject for myself’ 
(Merleau-Ponty 1962, p. 167). The body always involves 
other minds, existing simultaneously for self and for other. 
The body can be both subject and object, rather than one 
or the other, because (at least) two people are involved in 
it, each from a necessarily different relation to it. No one 
can know my own body from the inside as I do, nor can I 
perceive it as you can from the perspective of your own 
embodiment, which exists outside of mine. The body is 
therefore a site that expresses or communicates meaning 
and an emergent construction in intersubjective, interper¬ 
sonal, and social life. Finally, key to the body’s two-person 
construction is the preoedipal mother, active in what (in a 
one-person model) Anzieu (1989) calls the “skin-ego” but 
which (in a two-person model) we might dub the “touch- 
ego” (Dimen 2000, p. 30). 

Transference and Countertransference 

The multiplicity of bodies brings us to the matter of sex¬ 
uality in the consulting room and the problems of sexual 
transference and countertransference. The recent discus¬ 
sion of these matters in the literature is not surprising, given 
the postclassical shift from an authoritarian to a more 
democratic psychoanalysis. As the once ominiscient, mas¬ 
culinized scientist knew his feminized subject, so the once 
all-knowing doctor knew his patient. But from Anna O. 
and Breuer onward, psychoanalysis might be thought of 
as the first of the scholarly disciplines to produce a new 
form of knowledge: the object of study, talking back to the 
doctor, becomes also the subject of study, rendering the 
doctor-observer a participant as well, whose subjectivity in 
terms becomes an object of study. Anna O. taught Breuer 
the talking cure. And Ferenczi (1933/1988) suggested the 
value of not running from the erotic countertransference, 
as Breuer is rumored to have done. Rather, he advised, and 
some have begun to follow, although not without debate, 
that we examine the analyst’s sexual feelings, assessing 
them in particular and general (Davies 1994, 1998; Gab¬ 
bard 1989; Maroda 1994). There is no longer one center 
of desire in the consulting room. 

In one of those loop-de-loops that constitute intellec¬ 
tual history, we are returning to our classical starting 
point. Polymorphousness of theory—multiple narratives 
of desire, the two-person construal of the individual body, 
the equal importance of transference and countertrans¬ 
ference, and so on—leads back to the polymorphousness 
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of desire and its original situation: the preoedipal period. 
Classically, sexuality was theorized as general: despite 
Freud’s masculinization of libido and his oedipal protago¬ 
nist, he intended a theory of sex beyond gender. Then, 
with the feminist critique, the category of sexuality was 
reinvestigated through the question of gender (Benjamin 
1998). 

Enigmas of Sexuality 

Recent work (e.g., Dimen 1999; Laplanche 1976; Stein 
1998; Stoller 1979) has, however, led to a rethinking of 
sexual experience itself, not only its wordlessness, exces¬ 
siveness, complicity with aggression, and mystery, but its 
gendering. In keeping with the classical sense of the 
unconscious as locus of strangeness and incomprehensi¬ 
bility, this revision takes sexuality as a site of difficulty, 
trauma, and enigma. At the same time, sexuality is no 
longer a one-person affair. Rather, it is at once intrapsy¬ 
chic, interpersonal, intersubjective, and social. In post¬ 
modern perspective, we can have it both ways. With the 
“seduction theory” (perhaps better termed the “molesta¬ 
tion theory”) having been corrected by impeccable evi¬ 
dence of sexual abuse and its sequelae, sexuality’s place in 
phantasy can be recaptured as well. Plural and diverse in 
its manifestations, sources, delights, and troubles, sexual¬ 
ity can also be construed as existing simultaneously in 
material and psychic realities, having a place in both lived 
experience and unconscious fantasy. 

Freud, we have seen, finds the source of sexual diffi¬ 
culty in the developmental necessity to weld drive, aim, and 
object into one—a precarious enterprise often likely to fail 
given the chthonic diffuseness of sexual experience and di¬ 
versity of aims. Contemporary French psychoanalytic the¬ 
ory delves more deeply into sexual subjectivity. McDougall 
(1995) locates sexuality’s traumatic quality in the necessity 
of loss: for her, the achievement of sexual and other identity 
and maturity means relinquishing the claim to gender 
“overinclusiveness.” In Laplanche’s (1976) view, sexual de¬ 
sire’s origins render it an “alien internal entity.” For him, as 
for Kristeva (1983), psychosexual development is strongly 
marked by the mother, for it is now seen to proceed in re¬ 
lation to her sexuality, which by definition consists in her 
unconscious. Given the concreteness of social change— 
now that men as well as women, gay as well as straight, are 
taking up the maternal role—such conceptions of psychic 
development will require some alteration. 

If sex thus becomes an “enigmatic message,” sexuality 
as an unconscious transmission to the infant from the ma¬ 
ternal or, as we might now emend it, the parental un¬ 
conscious, then sexuality is always already an inarticulable 
mystery, a site of excess caused in no small part by the in¬ 


tersubjectivity of sex. Agreeing with but going beyond 
Laplanche, Stein (1998) limns sexuality’s excess, its sacred 
transcendence and loss of self that contrast with and even 
contradict the integrated state of mind, the profane con¬ 
nectedness, required for ordinary life. Making a further 
distinction, Benjamin (1998) finds excess to result from 
“failures in affective containment [that] may produce sex¬ 
ual tension rather than reflect some interpersonal trans¬ 
mission of unconscious sexual content” (p. 7). Davies 
(2001), unearthing yet another intersubjective effect of 
the unmetabolizable spillover of parent-child intimacy, 
suggests that the unavoidable absence of parents’ empa¬ 
thy with their children’s sexual feeling inevitably imbues 
sexuality with a sense of trauma. (Of course, such an absence 
depends on cultural context: in societies where parents 
and children share a sleeping space, children’s presence 
during parental sex may afford mutual sexual empathy. 
The primal scene’s significance is, in other words, culturally 
relative, not necessarily traumatic or even, as Aron [1995] 
proposes, generative). 

In/Conclusion: 

Perversion and Normality 


Let us conclude an admittedly incomplete entry on a rap¬ 
idly evolving topic with an overview of a highly contest- 
able category of sexuality, as a way of illustrating some 
continuing central dilemmas. Conventionally, sexual per¬ 
version is briefly defined as any deviation from coitus with 
a person of the opposite sex aimed at achieving orgasm 
through genital penetration (Laplanche and Pontalis 1973, 
p. 306). But under the bright lights of feminist inquiry, a 
two-person psychology, and (postmodern skepticism, the 
very concept of “perversion,” and its presumed integrity, 
become suspect, inviting lively debate. 

Perversion carries three meanings: that of illness, that 
of moral sanction, and that of human sexuality itself. Psy¬ 
choanalysis is, Freud once said, at once a body of knowl¬ 
edge, a theory of human nature, and a method of cure. If, 
as a method of cure, it diagnoses illness and prescribes 
treatment, psychosexual theory is critical to the medical 
function of psychoanalysis. Indeed, the importance of 
sexual etiology lies precisely in psychoanalysis’ disciplin¬ 
ary role in what Foucault (1976/1980) called a “technol¬ 
ogy of health and pathology.” If sexual illness causes psy¬ 
chic illness, a standard of sexual health must exist: as we 
have seen, as soon as heterosexuality and procreation are 
invoked as the twinned telos of sexual development in a 
theory that otherwise pronounces on mental health—for 
example, the achievement of selfhood—they become the 
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criteria for adult normality. By this standard, any devia¬ 
tion from the reproductive heterosexual path indicates the 
germ of psychic illness. 

That calling a perversion an illness has functions over 
and above medical care is suggested by how well psycho¬ 
analysts have ignored disclaimers over the course of the 
last century. Freud (1905/1953) wrote that perverse prac¬ 
tices permit “normal” heterosexual functioning; “neuro¬ 
ses are, so to say, the negative of perversion” (p. 165). Ninety 
years later, Kemberg (1995) prescribed that a healthy sexual 
relationship encompass occasional moments when one 
uses the other “as a pure sexual object” (p. 58). Yet the 
term “perversion” seems so important that even now it is 
in the course of being redefined. No longer, Dimen (2001) 
contends, does it refer to sexuality. Rather it designates 
the mutilated capacities to love (Bach 1995; Stoller 1975) 
and to survive loss and narcissistic injury (Chasseguet- 
Smirgel 1985); the creation of deadness in the psycho¬ 
analytic situation (Ogden 1996); or the anal mashing of all 
distinctions, of the sexes and the generations, as part of an 
effort to destroy civilization (Chasseguet-Smirgel 1985). 

The cultural values and social sanctions contained in 
this effort to rehabilitate a category doomed from its in¬ 
ception are inevitable in a topic as hot as sexuality. It is no 
longer possible, since the Foucauldian critique, to view 
psychoanalysis as existing outside its cultural and political 
milieu (see also Person, in press). As such it possesses both 
facilitating and socially controlling functions, emancipa¬ 
tory and dominating clinical and theoretical practices. 
Psychoanalysis is implicated in a system of disciplinary 
power that facilitates healing by naming the illness, or 
helping the patient to name it. The power to name is, how¬ 
ever, also the power to blame—the pervert as outlaw—and 
to shame—the pervert as, well, pervert. 

Consider Laplanche and Pontalis’s (1976) caution: “It 
is difficult to comprehend the idea of perversion other¬ 
wise than by reference to a norm” (p. 306). In other 
words, perversion and that inadequately specific term nor- 
mality construct each other. But “normality” is not merely 
a scientific term: the very idea of a “norm” is always already 
filled with and prompted by cultural significance and cus¬ 
tom. In the discourse of psychosexuality, perversion and 
heteronormality constitute each other’s limits. Perversion 
marks the boundary across which you become an outlaw. 
Normality marks off the territory that, if stayed inside of, 
keeps you safe from shame, disgust, and anxiety. 

The same may be said of sexuality tout court. All sexu¬ 
ality may, in fact, be considered a deviation, a swerving 
from a path that no longer may be traversed. If we are cor¬ 
rect in thinking that sexuality, like the psyche itself, is 
simultaneously subjective and intersubjective, intrapsy¬ 
chic and interpersonal, then desire itself is inevitably 


marked by the losses of the earliest object-relational expe¬ 
rience—indeed, by the loss of that state of mind itself. 
Here we must agree with Lacan’s view of desire as distin¬ 
guished from need. Need, like hunger, must have one 
thing and one thing only: food. Desire thrives on sub¬ 
stitutes. It may be satisfied or deferred—turned into plea¬ 
sure or babies or buildings or bombs. It may accept a blow 
job or coitus or a beating, a fantasy or a body, a belt or a 
breast or a picture, a male or a female or a transvestite. 

The reconstruction of psychosexual theory challenges 
other psychoanalytic fundamentals, notably the question 
of mental health, of sanity, and hence of treatment and 
cure. What, after all, is sexual pathology? If all sexualities 
may claim wholesomeness, if all have a valid psychic 
place, then all are subject to the same psychic vicissitudes. 
Put yet another way, sexuality has nothing inherently to 
do with mental health or mental illness. You may be ill if 
you are heterosexual, or transvestite, and healthy if you 
are homosexual or bisexual, or whatever. 

The difficulty and variousness of perversion, as of sex¬ 
uality itself, should make us hesitate before we proclaim or 
adhere to a single explanation for sexuality or a single de¬ 
velopmental account. For much of the last century, the pull 
has been toward the normalizing and one-dimensionaliz- 
ing pole of psychoanalytic theory: a single narrative of re¬ 
productive heterosexual desire as the gold standard by 
which mental health is measured. Yet even as conformism 
dominated psychoanalytic thought and clinical practice, an 
opposing pole existed and is, as we have seen, now receiv¬ 
ing its due. Psychosexual theory is a work in process, and 
its results are not yet in. But we invite you to stay tuned. 
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A Developmental 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL ORIENTATION frames an 
approach to psychoanalytic treatment. A central feature 
of this approach is an appreciation for development as an 
ongoing, active, lifelong process that not only has a past 
but exists in a present and has a future. From the patient’s 
viewpoint, a developmental orientation for psychoanalysis 
represents new beginnings (Balint 1952; Loewald 1960). 
One aim of this approach is to release developmental pro¬ 
cesses of adaptation so that there is less encumbrance by 
shadowed repetitions of conflict from one’s past. In reexpe¬ 
riencing aspects of conflicted relationships from the past in 
the midst of a special new relationship—one steeped in an 
atmosphere of trust, security, and empathy—new connec¬ 
tions are made by the patient, and new adaptive possibil¬ 
ities for living emerge and can be tried out. 

The developmental orientation, with its forward-look¬ 
ing emphasis, supplements the other viewpoints of psy¬ 
choanalysis. It makes use of many insights from the genetic 
viewpoint (concerned with psychoanalytic reconstruc¬ 
tions of the past) and enlarges the adaptive viewpoint of 
psychoanalysis while working within a dynamic framework 
of unconscious defense and resistance. A further feature of 
this orientation is that it makes use of current knowledge 


of the human developmental process, not only from the ac¬ 
cumulated clinical experience of psychoanalytic practice 
but also from a range of other disciplines in the develop¬ 
mental sciences. 

In this chapter, I highlight the additive features of the 
developmental orientation of psychoanalysis. The other 
working viewpoints are discussed in Sections I (“Core 
Concepts”) and III (“Treatment and Technique”) of this 
textbook. 

Use of the Past in the 
Developmental Present 

Psychoanalysis, in its approach to psychopathology, ad¬ 
dresses suffering and maladaptive behavior, as do other 
treatments. But, in addition, psychoanalysis deals with un¬ 
conscious conflict and fantasy as they become understood 
in an intimate, relatively long-lasting form of relationship 
treatment. As such it has a developmental orientation, not 
only in terms of the influence of the past but also in terms 
of understanding current influences and wider alterna- 
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tives so as to avoid maladaptive repetitions in the future. 
As noted, the past is made use of through reexperiencing 
many of its conflicted aspects in the therapeutic encounter 
(i.e., in experiences of transference) so as to engage new 
possibilities and “new beginnings.” In other words, what 
is useful about one’s past is being able to understand it in 
terms of one’s developmental present. 

A goal of the patient in psychoanalytic treatment is to 
be able to make use of the past by arriving at a wider un¬ 
derstanding of his or her biography (Erikson 1950), in¬ 
cluding ambivalent relationships with parents and others 
and of recurrent conflicts (including many aspects that 
were not conscious), and to be able to distinguish what was 
true and vital then from what is vital now. The patient comes 
to have more of a capacity for introspection and empathy 
(Kohut 1959) and for emotional appreciation for others, 
as well as for one’s self in the past, what is currently re¬ 
ferred to as reflective functioning (Fonagy et al. 2002). Some 
have described an aspect of this process in vivid literary 
terms as one in which the problematic ghosts of one’s rep¬ 
resented past can be converted, with psychoanalytic treat¬ 
ment, to useful ancestors for the present (Fraiberg et al. 
1975; Loewald 1960). 

And key to the developmental orientation is the ap¬ 
preciation of different developmental capabilities, limita¬ 
tions, opportunities, and challenges at different points in 
the life span. What can be accomplished now as a 20-year- 
old, for example, in the way of potency, sexual intimacy, 
and responsibility with a desired other is different from 
what one may have wished for and could not accomplish 
as a 5-year-old. The conflicted relationships and dreams 
one has as a 50-year-old with career and family are differ¬ 
ent from those of a 20-year-old. The particulars of adult 
development from a psychoanalytic perspective have oc¬ 
cupied the attention of a number of authors (see Benedek 
1970; Colarusso and Nemiroff 1981; Dewald 1980; Neu- 
garten 1979; Pollock 1980; Vaillant 1977). Adult develop¬ 
ment includes responses to life events such as marriage, 
parenthood, loss of loved ones, retirement, and biological 
decline; it also includes initiatives in response to perceived 
possibilities of achieving better levels of adaptation (Set- 
tlage et al. 1988). 

Psychoanalysis, from a developmental orientation, can 
be regarded as existential; it operates with an awareness of 
one’s present position in the life cycle, affirming existence 
along with its limitations as well as its potentials. Although 
we are limited in terms of our capacities and what we can 
do in our circumstances, we are free within a range of pos¬ 
sibilities and we are responsible for what we do. Psycho¬ 
analytic treatment can also be regarded as “tragic” (Kohut 
1977; Schafer 1959), in that it takes into account the hu¬ 
man predicament in terms of one’s mortality, vulnerabil¬ 


ity, and ambivalent relationships, conflicts, and unrealized 
dreams. It also takes into account disappointments that re¬ 
sult when one reflects on the wished-for changes and bet¬ 
terments that have not occurred in a lifetime. The well- 
adapted person—whether assisted by psychoanalysis or 
not—accommodates to one’s existential predicament and 
continues to participate in development. It is a character¬ 
istic of adaptive development that the individual assimi¬ 
lates new experiences and relationships, even in the midst 
of unfulfilled wishes and even in the midst of diminished 
capacities. 

Adaptation, Forward-Looking 
Processes, and Early Relationships 


Processes of adaptation are a central aspect of the develop¬ 
mental orientation for psychoanalysis. Perspectives about 
adaptation and mental organization in context have gained 
increasing prominence within psychoanalysis over the past 
65 years, beginning with the work of Heinz Hartmann 
(1939/1958) and building on accumulated clinical experi¬ 
ence as well as accumulated knowledge from other disci¬ 
plines in the developmental sciences (Emde 1999; Mayes 
1994; Rado 1953). The developmental orientation draws 
attention to the forward-looking aspects of adaptation that 
characterize an individual throughout life as well as the 
formative origins of such adaptive processes that take 
place in the context of early relationships. The forward- 
looking aspects of adaptation are apparent as we consider 
the anticipatory signaling functions of affects and the early 
formation of the cognitive representational world of self 
and others, a world that consists of expectations, planful 
schemas, and possibilities. These will be considered next. 

Psychoanalysis gives prominence to experiences in in¬ 
fancy and early childhood that occur in the context of pa¬ 
rental and caregiving relationships (see Chapter 3, “Early 
Relationships and Their Internalization”). Early relation¬ 
ship experiences are different from later ones because 
they are formative. Experiences in first relationships set 
patterns and prototypes for how to behave with a caring 
other and for what to anticipate in the way of satisfactions 
and frustrations in particular circumstances (Sameroff and 
Emde 1989; Stern 1985). Such experiences become inter¬ 
nalized by the individual, continue as strong influences in 
development throughout childhood, and are activated in 
similar relationship contexts throughout life. A number of 
psychoanalytic observers have emphasized that affective 
representations of self in relation to others arise in early 
caregiving relationship experiences and set expectations, 
both adaptive and maladaptive, that continue afterward 
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(Bion 1962; Erikson 1959; Fairbairn 1963; Guntrip 1971; 
Klein 1967; Spitz 1959; Winnicott 1965). Otto Kernberg 
(1976, 1990; see also Chapter 4, “Object Relations The¬ 
ory and Technique”) has theorized that basic units of in¬ 
tegrated motives arise in infancy that involve affect, self, 
and object—a notion that can also be thought of as emotion 
schemas of self in relation to others. Peak affective states 
of experienced pleasure or unpleasure with the caregiver, 
when internalized, motivate corresponding wishes either 
to repeat or to avoid similar affective experiences. 

The psychoanalytic notion of wish is itself a forward- 
looking concept because it deals with an imagined state in 
the future. Sandler and Sandler (1978) have translated the 
psychoanalytic notion of “drive” or “need” into the terms of 
a represented wish, one that includes the desired or ex¬ 
pected response of the significant other (i.e., the response 
of the “object”). In other words, the very notion of “wish” 
implies a set of expectations—with goals and actions of 
others in relation to self in an imagined scenario. Thus, 
experience is organized in a way that integrates the dy¬ 
namic past and the future (i.e., according to expectations). 
Current theorizing in the cognitive sciences, as well as in 
some areas of psychoanalysis concerned with process re¬ 
search (see Chapter 21, “Process Research”), is making 
use of similar models that deal with sequences of expecta¬ 
tion and dynamic themes of self in relation to others. 
(Noteworthy are the “core conflictual relationship themes” 
conceptualized by Luborsky [1977], the “role relationship 
models” conceptualized by Horowitz [1991], and the emo¬ 
tion schemes of self in relation to others of Bucci [1997].) 

Perhaps the most poignant area linking forward-look¬ 
ing processes and models of early development is that of 
attachment theory and research (see Chapter 10, “Attach¬ 
ment Theory and Research”). Beginning in infancy, mon¬ 
itoring the accessibility of the attachment figure occurs 
according to what John Bowlby (1969, 1988a) conceptu¬ 
alized as “working models of attachment.” Such models 
are expectation sets that result from early relationship ex¬ 
periences with primary caregivers; they include repre¬ 
sentations of self in relation to others that are linked by 
affects and that may be self-enhancing (as in secure at¬ 
tachment) or self-maintaining/defensive (as in insecure 
attachment). Moreover, working models of attachment re¬ 
lationships, with their concomitant expectations, persist 
over the course of development and are apt to be influen¬ 
tial in adult love relationships (Shaver and Hazan 1985) as 
well as in parenting relationships (Fonagy et al. 1991; Gross- 
mann 1987; Main 1985; Ricks 1985). 

Similar models involving expectations have also been 
articulated by other psychoanalytic observers of early de¬ 
velopment. Daniel Stern (1985) has vividly described the 
intimate development of self in relation to others in in¬ 


fancy in which representations of interactions with pri¬ 
mary caregivers become generalized and guide expectations 
and subsequent behavior. Ideas about reflective function¬ 
ing or “mentalizing,” as articulated by Peter Fonagy and 
Mary Target (1998), are recent psychoanalytic concepts 
linking self in relation to others that involve affect and by 
their nature are likely to influence adaptive expectations 
of others. Reflective functioning refers to the ability to ap¬ 
preciate mental states (i.e., feelings, beliefs, and intentions) 
in others as well as in one’s self. This ability is envisioned 
as a skill that is learned early in development, with origins 
presumably linked to back-and-forth meaningful ex¬ 
changes of affect with the parent (see detailed discussion 
in Fonagy et al. 2002). Assessing reflective functioning, 
working models of attachment (especially in the Adult 
Attachment Interview), and relationship configurations 
of conflict is currently an area of vigorous psychoanalytic 
process research (see Chapter 21). 

Background of the 
Developmental Orientation 


A developmental orientation and approach was articulated 
by a task force of clinicians chaired by Calvin Settlage and 
Selma Kramer and summarized by Goodman (1977) and 
also by Emde (1980), Shane (1977), and Settlage (1980). 
The task force brought the experience of child analysis 
and adult analysis to bear on contemporary knowledge of 
developmental processes, and it articulated much of the 
framework noted in the previous section. As Morton Shane 
put it, “[T]he use of the developmental approach implies 
that the analytic patient, regardless of age, is considered 
to be still in the process of ongoing development as opposed 
to merely being in possession of a past that influences his 
present conscious and unconscious life” (Shane 1977, pp. 
95-96). Subsequent contributions describing the useful¬ 
ness of a developmental orientation for psychoanalytic work 
were made by Abrams (1990), Tyson and Tyson (1990), 
and Wallerstein (1990). 

In one sense, psychoanalysis, from its beginnings, has 
been developmentally oriented. It has given early devel¬ 
opment a central place in its clinical theory, it has de¬ 
scribed meaningful developmental sequences, and it has 
connected later repetitions of conflicts to earlier ones that 
were not understood or mastered. In another sense, how¬ 
ever, the developmental orientation as reviewed in this 
chapter reflects dramatic changes in psychoanalytic think¬ 
ing. Much of Freud’s thinking had its origins in the Zeit¬ 
geist of nineteenth-century biology, which was determin¬ 
istic and at times reductionistic. Although its early theory 
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often reflected these origins, psychoanalysis, in its theory 
and practice, increasingly moved beyond its deterministic 
origins as it dealt with expanding structures of meaning, 
with uncertainty, and with changing adaptive contexts. In 
so doing, it has become more consistent with contempo¬ 
rary developmental psychobiology. 

Let us trace how this has occurred. Freud’s concept of 
motivation was centered on his unpleasure-pleasure prin¬ 
ciple: unpleasure resulted from an increase in drive ten¬ 
sion and pleasure from its decrease. This principle has of¬ 
ten been referred to as the principle of entropy (Rapaport 
1959), since motivation was seen in terms of a discharge of 
energy or a running down to a lower level of organization. 
Freud’s psychobiological model was based on a physics 
that specified entropy as the second law of thermodynam¬ 
ics. But today’s biology has brought us to a changed view¬ 
point. Organized complexity is now a central concept, and, 
correspondingly, contemporary developmental biology is 
considered a biology of increasingly organized complex¬ 
ity. In other words, negentropy, or increasing organization, 
characterizes developmental systems. Although it is rare 
for negentropy to be discussed directly, a number of mod¬ 
els for psychoanalytic theorizing have changed in accor¬ 
dance with this viewpoint, particularly when a develop¬ 
mental orientation is adopted (see, e.g., Bowlby 1969, 
1988b; Emde 1980; Lichtenberg 1989; Peterfreund 1971). 

Freud, although he kept to his entropic model, gave us 
a background that we can see today in historical retro¬ 
spect as in some ways developmentally oriented. An early 
version of increasingly organized complexity in develop¬ 
ment can be seen in his description of successive psycho- 
sexual stages and their transformations in puberty (Freud 
1905/1953), as well as in his concerns with increasing struc¬ 
tures of meaning (for a review, see Emde 1992). Subsequent 
psychoanalytic authors also provided a background for 
the developmental orientation before its articulation in 
the 1970s. Hartmann’s (1939/1958) theory about increas¬ 
ing differentiation and structuralization of the ego can be 
seen as a theory of increasing organization and complexity 
in development. Similarly, Spitz (1959), following Hart¬ 
mann, made use of concepts of successive differentiation 
in development and theorized about the sequential ap¬ 
pearance of organizers of the ego in new fields of integra¬ 
tion. Erikson (1950) formulated, along quite similar lines, 
his ideas of epigenesis throughout the life span, with chang¬ 
ing and more complex levels of organization between self 
and society at each level. 

The history of psychoanalytic thinking about affect pro¬ 
vides an important background for the developmental ori¬ 
entation in that, before its articulation in 1972, clinicians 
increasingly saw affects not merely as maladaptive, disor¬ 
ganized, and discharge phenomena but instead as adaptive, 


organized, and anticipatory. Beginning with what might be 
called Freud’s clinically based later views, affects began to 
be seen as composite states that include direct feelings of 
pleasure and unpleasure that are evaluative and include 
cognitions, and that function in an adaptive way both un¬ 
consciously and consciously (see Freud 1923/1961; 1926/ 
1959; 1930/1957; 1933 [1932J/1964; see also Brenner 1974; 
Engel 1962; Jacobson 1953; Schur 1969). An important 
feature of this line of thinking is instantiated by Freud’s 
formulation that affects are signals, seated in the ego. The 
signal formulation describes how affects have a regulatory 
and anticipatory role, one that functions automatically to 
mobilize a mental defense or an adaptive action. Signal anx¬ 
iety in a small dose prevents one from becoming over¬ 
whelmed by states of helplessness that may arise because 
of linkages to earlier developmental conflicts and ex¬ 
periences. Others have since described a developmental 
sequence involving signal depression or “helplessness” in 
which small doses of these affects function to regulate 
self-esteem and to avoid overt depression (Anthony 1975; 
Bibring 1953; Brenner 1975; Engel 1962; Kaufman 1977). 
Similarly, Sandler (1960) proposed that a feeling of safety 
has a regulatory anticipatory role as a signal affect, and oth¬ 
ers (Engel 1962; Jacobson 1953) proposed that positive af¬ 
fects may have signal functions. 

The view that affects have a continuous regulatory role 
in our lives and are not usually disruptive has gained 
increasing psychoanalytic acceptance since Freud’s day. 
There are, of course, extreme states, but in everyday life 
affects regulate interest, engagement, boredom, frustra¬ 
tion, and related states of involvement with the world on 
a pleasure-unpleasure continuum. This idea was contained 
in Jacobson’s (1953, 1957) idea of moods as a “barometer 
of ego functioning” and was subsequently made more ex¬ 
plicit by others (Blau 1955; Castelnuovo-Tedesco 1974; 
Novey 1961; Rangell 1967). Along this line, affects came 
to be seen as vital for human social relatedness and central 
to object relations (Landauer 1938; Novey 1961; Rangell 
1967; Schafer 1964; Spitz 1959). Correspondingly, affects 
were described as important social communicators in early 
development (Basch 1976; Rapaport 1953; Schur 1969) 
and as essential communications in the psychoanalytic 
process (Greenacre 1971; Spitz 1956). 

There are many additional streams of influence that 
contribute to today’s developmental orientation and ap¬ 
proach. Within psychoanalysis, the clinical experience of 
analysts working with children has made a strong contri¬ 
bution. Noteworthy are that of Anna Freud (1965/1974), 
pointing to developmental lines going forward, as well as 
to the analyst’s active role in participating in the child’s 
development, and that of Margaret Mahler and her col¬ 
leagues, pointing to processes of separation-individuation 
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that recur throughout life (Mahler et al. 1975). Other an¬ 
alysts working with adults made contributions conceptual¬ 
izing the psychoanalytic process itself as a developmental 
one, presenting opportunities for an opening of experi¬ 
ence to new relationships (Balint 1952; Gitelson 1962; Loe- 
wald 1960) and corrective adaptive experiences (Alexander 
and French 1946). Perhaps more than anyone else, Hans 
Loewald (1960, 1971) provided a background for today’s 
developmental orientation. Loewald, in theorizing about 
what he referred to as “therapeutic action,” brought de¬ 
velopmental concepts of higher levels of integration into 
the process of psychoanalytic therapy itself, regarding it 
as a special developmental experience. In his words, “Anal¬ 
ysis is thus understood as an intervention designed to set 
ego-development in motion.. .not simply by the technical 
skill of the analyst, but by the fact that the analyst makes 
himself available for the development of a new ‘object- 
relationship’” (Loewald 1960, p. 17). 

Therapeutic action deals with understanding the 
influences that move psychoanalytic therapy forward. 
Clearly, specific factors related to individual goals, adaptive 
strengths, and circumstances, as well as the particulars of 
individuality and disorder, are most important. What 
Loewald addressed, however, are more general factors, 
highlighting that psychoanalytic treatment itself is an in¬ 
teractive, developmental process. Such a view is consistent 
with the recognition that psychoanalysis, as a relationship 
form of treatment, has moved in many ways from a one- 
person to a two-person psychology (Thoma and Kachele 
1987). The analytic process is more than the reconstruc¬ 
tion and analysis of a patient’s past; it involves an ongoing 
interaction between patient and analyst within a special 
relationship, one in which internalized relationship pat¬ 
terns are repeated in the context of the analytic relation¬ 
ship that develops over time. This view has also intensified 
an interest in the processes of early development when 
relationships are formed. 

Early Development and 
Developmental Motives 


Earlier, we discussed psychoanalytic interest in early rela¬ 
tionship experiences. The developmental orientation em¬ 
phasizes that an interest in these experiences is not the re¬ 
sult of any close similarity with later experiences or concerns 
with regression, but rather the result of an interest in for¬ 
mative and fundamental processes that are forward-look¬ 
ing. Thus, early relationship experiences lead to affective 
representations of self in relation to others, and these in 
turn set expectations about security as well as about con¬ 


flicts. Early experiences set adaptive pathways. A related 
reason for interest is that early development may bring 
into focus general vital processes that appear early and con¬ 
tinue throughout life, and thus may be relevant for thera¬ 
peutic action. Both Loewald (1960) and Gitelson (1962) 
noted the possibility that strong developmental forces 
could be activated in treatment, similar to those observed 
in the infantile dyadic condition. 

More recently, I summarized an extensive body of mul¬ 
tidisciplinary infancy research and was led to a formulation 
strongly supportive of this possibility (Emde 1988a, 1988b, 
1990). The overall formulation is as follows. Evidence sug¬ 
gests that certain early-appearing motivational features of 
developmental process are biologically prepared (i.e., in¬ 
born) and persist throughout life. Developing in the neces¬ 
sary adaptive context of the infant-caregiver relationship, 
these motivational features can be regarded as basic motives 
of development. As such, they can be mobilized through 
empathy so as to enhance therapeutic action with adults as 
well as children. Examples of these features, which can be 
referred to as “basic motives,” are presented below. 

The first basic motive of development consists of activity. 
Activity is presumed by all developmental theories. More 
specifically, immediately after birth, preprogrammed sen¬ 
sorimotor systems become activated in the expectable evolu¬ 
tionary environment of caregiving, and, as Marshall Haith’s 
(1980) work with the visual motor system shows us, devel¬ 
opmental agendas are apparent in visual activity that leads 
to increasing organization and knowledge of the world. 
Since this form of basic motivation does not depend on 
learning or reinforcement, we can think of it as an inborn 
propensity to exercise early sensorimotor systems. More¬ 
over, hereditary influences in this propensity are species¬ 
wide; there is little room for individual differences. Pro¬ 
pensities for such activity are what have been called “strong 
developmental functions” (cf. McCall 1979). The other ba¬ 
sic motives illustrate the same principle. 

A second basic motive concerns self-regulation. Modern 
biology has taught us that self-regulation of physiology is 
basic to all living systems. It is built into cardiorespiratory 
and metabolic systems and sustains life. But beyond this, 
there is self-regulation for behavioral systems—in the 
short-term sense, for arousal, attentiveness, and sleep-wake 
cycles, and in the long-term sense, for growth and vital de¬ 
velopmental functions. The developing individual main¬ 
tains an integrity during major hazards and environmental 
perturbations. Development is goal oriented, and there are 
multiple ways of reaching species-important developmen¬ 
tal goals, a feature that von Bertalanffy (1968) referred to as 
“equifinality.” This idea is illustrated by children who are 
congenitally blind (Fraiberg 1977), congenitally deaf 
(Freedman 1972), or born without limbs (Decarie 1969), 
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all of whom go through infancy with different sensorimo¬ 
tor experiences but nonetheless typically develop object 
permanence, representational intelligence, and self-aware¬ 
ness in early childhood. Related to this idea are self-right¬ 
ing tendencies. For important functions, there is a strong 
tendency to get back on the developmental pathway after 
deficit or challenge (Sameroff and Chandler 1976; Wad- 
dington 1962). Well-documented observations of develop¬ 
mental resilience (e.g., severe infant retardation due to 
deprivation which is later corrected by environmental 
change) illustrate this kind of self-regulation (for examples, 
see Clarke and Clarke 1976). 

A third basic motive of development concerns social fit¬ 
tedness. Developmental research has indicated the extent to 
which the human infant comes into the world preadapted 
with organized capacities for initiating, maintaining, and 
terminating interactions with other humans. At birth these 
capacities include a propensity for participating in eye-to- 
eye contact; a state responsivity for being activated and 
soothed by human holding, touching, and rocking; and a 
propensity for showing prolonged alert attentiveness to the 
stimulus features contained in the human voice and face 
(for reviews, see Campos et al. 1983; Emde and Robinson 
1979; Papousek and Papousek 1982; Stern 1985). The in¬ 
tegrative capacities of the young infant (for processing se¬ 
quential information, for cross-modal perception, for an 
early form of social imitation and for orienting—to men¬ 
tion only some of these) also indicate preadaptations for 
the dynamic circumstances of human interaction (Meltzoff 
1985; Papousek and Papousek 1981; Stern 1985). Bowlby 
(1969) indicated that the propensity for attachment is a bi¬ 
ologically based motivational system, in many ways as im¬ 
portant as feeding and sexuality. The term social fittedness is 
used here to emphasize the dyadic nature of this regulatory 
motivational process. Social fittedness is remarkable also 
from the parent side. A variety of parenting behaviors with 
young infants are done automatically, appear to be species¬ 
wide, are not conscious, and do not seem the product of in¬ 
dividual experience. They have therefore been referred to 
as “intuitive parenting behaviors” (Papousek and Papousek 
1979). Examples include parental behaviors supporting vi¬ 
sual contact, such as positioning the infant so that eye-to- 
eye distance maximizes the newborn’s ability to see the 
face, exaggerated greeting responses, parental imitation of 
the newborn’s facial and vocal expressions, and “baby talk” 
(see also Snow 1972). Finally, research on behavioral syn¬ 
chrony also illustrates social fittedness in the biological 
predisposition of parent and infant to mesh their behaviors 
in timed mutual interchanges observed during social inter¬ 
action (Als et al. 1979; Brazelton et al. 1979; Condon and 
Sander 1974; Haith 1977; Meltzoff 1985; Sander 1975). 

A fourth basic motive concerns affective monitoring, a 


propensity to monitor experience according to what is 
pleasurable and unpleasurable. In other words, there is a 
preadapted organized basis in the central nervous system 
for guiding the direction of experience in early infancy. 
From the parent’s point of view, infant affective expres¬ 
sions are predominant in guiding caregiving. Mother, for 
example, hears a cry and acts to relieve the cause of distress; 
she sees a smile and hears cooing and cannot resist main¬ 
taining a playful interaction. Research documents, from the 
infant’s point of view, an increasing use of affective moni¬ 
toring for guiding one’s own behavior whether a mother 
intevenes or not (for reviews of the infant’s developing 
emotions, see Campos etal. 1983; Emde 1988b, 1999). 

A fifth basic motive of development builds on the first 
motive of activity to specify what can be designated as cog¬ 
nitive assimilation. Cognitive assimilation, which Piaget 
considered to be the “basic fact of life,” refers to the bio¬ 
logical propensity to process new information and to 
structuralize such information according to what is famil¬ 
iar. In other words, it refers to a fundamental forward- 
looking propensity to seek out the novel in order to make 
it familiar. Other researchers have considered cognitive 
assimilation to be the early and continuing tendency to 
reduce cognitive discrepancy (Kagan et al. 1978; McCall 
1972), whereby the individual is motivated to act so as to 
resolve a perceived difference from what is expected. In ei¬ 
ther consideration there is a movement to expand knowl¬ 
edge with an increasingly organized view of the world. 

(As with all other psychological domains, cognitive as¬ 
similation operates according to principles of regulation. 
Affects are central mediators in this regulatory activity. If 
the environmental event is mildly or moderately discrepant 
from what is known, it is experienced as interesting; if the 
event is extremely discrepant, it is experienced as frighten¬ 
ing. Something familiar, appearing in an unexpected con¬ 
text (providing it is not too abrupt), is experienced as sur¬ 
prising and may even become joyful. Restriction of or 
restraint on one’s plans to resolve a discrepancy can lead to 
frustration and anger. Finally, pleasure and mastery, in their 
various forms, can occur when a plan is carried out and a 
discrepancy is resolved [Morgan and Harmon 1984].) 

Overall, these developmental motives, so salient in in¬ 
fancy, are presumed to operate as general background 
influences in analytic work, as silent aspects of the devel¬ 
opmental process. They can be considered fundamental 
modes of development, part aspects of developmental reg¬ 
ulation in general and in their operation interwoven and 
inseparable. It is further presumed that these motivational 
influences can be mobilized over time through the em- 
pathic and interpretive availability of the analyst. It is to 
the processes of empathy and interpretation that we turn 
next, as well as to the shared aspects of therapeutic action. 
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Therapeutic Availability 


Psychoanalysis is a form of treatment that relies on avail¬ 
ability of the analyst over time. In this section (modified 
from Emde 1990), I discuss the contributions of the de¬ 
velopmental orientation to thinking about this availabil¬ 
ity in terms of the processes of therapeutic action involv¬ 
ing affect regulation, empathy, interpretation, and shared 
meaning. In doing this, a caveat seems in order. At times 
the developmental orientation makes use of analogs be¬ 
tween the processes of forming early relationships and 
the processes of beginning a new special relationship in 
analytic work. Although early relationship experiences 
may contribute to adaptive and maladaptive prototypes 
that recur throughout life and may need to be under¬ 
stood in their dynamic particulars, no straightforward 
equating of early experiences to the analytic experience is 
intended, nor are allusions to early experience intended 
to imply regression. Rather, these analogs, because they 
reflect aspects of development, are meant to inform 
thinking about the general processes of empathy, inter¬ 
pretation, and what is shared in the developing analytic 
relationship. 

Analysts agree that the availability of the professional 
helper is what sets the stage for therapeutic action. Avail¬ 
ability is what fosters trust, confidence, and a consistency 
of expectations; it is therefore a presupposition for the 
therapeutic alliance. Developmental analogs in infancy 
and in caregiving have been described, both in terms of 
the patient’s experience—as “basic trust” (Erikson 1950), 
and “confidence” (Benedek 1970)—and in terms of the 
analyst’s experience—as a “diatrophic attitude” (Gitel- 
son 1962; Spitz 1956). It is noteworthy that availability, 
both in the early caregiving situation and in the analytic/ 
therapeutic situation, becomes manifest through regu¬ 
lation. Regulation ensures balance, the avoidance of 
extremes, and the maintenance of individual integrity 
during the flow of life. From a developmental view, reg¬ 
ulation functions to ensure optimal exploration against a 
background of safety. This view is consistent with that 
advanced by psychoanalytic and developmental theorists 
(Sameroff 1983; Sameroff and Emde 1989; Sander 1985; 
Sandler 1960; Sandler and Sandler 1978). The view is 
also consistent with the advice of textbook writers con¬ 
cerning analytic technique: the analyst needs to maintain 
a balance between affective experiencing and interpre¬ 
tive activity (see Fenichel 1941; Thoma and Kachele 
1987). Correspondingly, in the following subsections, I 
discuss the developmental aspects of two main avenues 
of therapeutic availability: affect regulation and inter¬ 
pretation. 


Affect Regulation and Empathy 

The developmental orientation indicates that the analyst 
participates in a special developmental experience in the 
therapeutic action of analysis. How? It has been said that 
no therapy works unless you become part of the problem, 
and that psychoanalysis does not work unless you become 
most of the problem. In addition to the obvious reference 
to the centrality of intense transference experiences, the 
saying has reference—on the analyst’s side—to such aspects 
as “role responsiveness,” as discussed by Sandler (1976), 
and immersions in projective identifications and produc¬ 
tive countertransferences, as discussed by Ogden (1979) 
and Fleming and Benedek (1966). Still, all of these develop¬ 
ments occur in a contained—or regulated—sense. A special 
context allows for this kind of experience. The context is 
one in which there is a shared zone of understanding for 
both patient and analyst. In addition to a shared sense of 
openness about what can be expressed, there is a shared 
sense of safety and restraint about what will not happen. 

In the therapeutic process, the analyst attends to cur¬ 
rent affective states and inferred signal affects. Addition¬ 
ally, the analyst uses his or her own signal affect processes 
in response to the patient and allows a resonance with 
what the patient is attempting to communicate. This re¬ 
minds us of two other developmental analogs of affect 
regulation. The most obvious one, affective mirroring , is a 
confirmatory experience both in therapeutic action and 
in early caregiving that has been so well articulated by 
Kohut (1971, 1977). Another is what might be referred to 
as the provision of affective “scaffolding” by the therapist. As 
Kohut (1977) and Stolorowand colleagues (1987) pointed 
out, mother’s soothing and comforting of negative affects 
provides a basis for the child’s tolerance and for “dosing” 
of affects (cf. the “holding environment” of Winnicott 
[1960]). The patient, like the young child, learns from the 
therapeutic experience about how to “dose” particular af¬ 
fects in certain circumstances. One might carry this a step 
further and say, following the developmentalist Vygotsky 
(1978; see also Wertsch 1985), that this illustrates a pro¬ 
cess whereby one learns from another by means of “scaf¬ 
folding” and pulling forward in development—in this case 
by the therapist (in analogy to mother) demonstrating 
and making possible the use of affects as internal signals. 

Clinicians have come to recognize that empathy occu¬ 
pies an important role in psychoanalytic work alongside 
that of interpretation (see Beres and Arlow 1974; Freed¬ 
man 1972; Kohut 1959; Schafer 1959; Shapiro 1981; 
Stolorow et. al. 1987). Partly because of such recognition, 
Kohut’s formulation of what can be regarded as a “correc¬ 
tive empathic experience”—namely, that empathic fail¬ 
ures of primary caregivers during earliest childhood are 
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causes of psychopathology that require later corrective em- 
pathic experiences during analysis—has received consider¬ 
able clinical attention (see Chapter 4). 

What might be referred to as an empathic attitude of 
the analyst contains a number of dispositions. These in¬ 
clude maintaining an ongoing attitude of encouraging ex¬ 
ploration in the midst of negative affects and what is pain¬ 
ful, as well as encouraging the discovery of the unexpected 
and the capacity for surprise (Reik 1936; Schafer 1959). 
There is an atmosphere of interest in errors and mispercep¬ 
tions. Major errors are, of course, introduced by transfer¬ 
ence distortions. But transference has its positive affirma¬ 
tive aspects in addition to its self-defeating aspects (Kohut 
1977; Loewald 1980). Rothenberg (1987) has pointed to 
the positive value of creativity in the therapeutic process 
in which it is seen as a higher-order aspect of adult func¬ 
tioning. According to this view, the analyst envisions al¬ 
ternatives and can make use of metaphor, paradox, and, 
occasionally, humor, often with a sense of irony. 

Most would agree that a goal of intensive psychother¬ 
apy and analysis is to obtain freedom from repeating the 
painful self-defeating patterns of the past. But there is also 
another important goal. This involves an affirmation of 
connections between past and current experience. While 
we seek to establish a sense of discontinuity (putting the 
past in its place), we also seek to establish a sense of con¬ 
tinuity (gaining a sense of ownership and connectedness 
with one’s past, including both its positive aspects and the 
struggles that one has overcome). We might refer to this 
feature of the therapeutic process as affirmative empathy. 
With successful treatment, the patient gains an affirma¬ 
tive sense of life continuity—both in terms of self and other 
representations. As stated by Beres and Arlow (1974), a goal 
of psychoanalytic work is to enable the patient to develop 
an empathy for his self of the past, to see himself on a con¬ 
tinuum from his early life to his current life, along with an 
acceptance of formerly repudiated aspects of himself. As 
Erikson (1950) put it, the goal is one of helping the pa¬ 
tient to make his own biography. This has to do with af¬ 
firming individuality and basic values rooted in biology, 
family, and culture. Kohut (1971) placed an affirmative 
empathic attitude at the center of the therapeutic process 
in his self psychology. 

Interpretation and Shared Aspects of 
Therapeutic Action 

Therapeutic action also relies on the analyst’s availability 
over time in terms of increasing understanding and inter¬ 
pretive activity. Indeed, interpretation of defense and of 
internal conflict in the context of transference is regarded 


as a sine qua non for analytic work. This chapter has given 
less attention to interpretation, since, in contrast to empa¬ 
thy, it has occupied center stage in analytic considerations 
(see Thoma and Kachele 1987; see also Chapter 15, “Pro¬ 
cess, Resistance, and Interpretation”). The developmental 
orientation endorses the analytic tradition that interpre¬ 
tations need to be appropriate to the level and context of 
the development of the individual to whom they are applied. 
Accordingly, empathy, although based on the analyst’s 
emotional sensitivity and responsiveness, involves more 
than emotion. Empathy involves, as Kohut (1959) put it, 
“vicarious introspection.” It depends on cognition, on per¬ 
spective taking, and on knowledge about the other person 
and the situation. The knowledge required for empathy 
in therapeutic work can be thought of as a set of schemas 
or as a “working model” of the patient (including past, cur¬ 
rent, and transference aspects) that undergoes continual 
updating over the course of treatment (Basch 1983; Green- 
son 1960). 

A theme of this chapter is that the developmental ori¬ 
entation is forward-looking as it points to making use of 
the past in the reflected-upon experience of the present 
within the analytic process. From this perspective, the an¬ 
alyst’s availability includes an appreciation not only of 
complex affects but of complex intentions and of a wider 
cognitive range that contributes to the patient’s feeling of 
“being understood.” And such availability does more: it 
anticipates movement and encourages exploration. Rene 
Spitz used to say that a good psychoanalytic interpreta¬ 
tion guides the patient to his or her next step. It helps the 
patient make new connections among affects, memories, 
and actions; it helps the patient move to new possibilities. 

Some aspects of interpretation can be thought of as 
similar to a forward-looking process of what a parent or 
teacher does in child development. We are reminded again 
of what has been referred to as “scaffolding” (Vygotsky 
1978); this amounts to an interpretive “pull” toward a 
higher level of understanding with both differentiation 
and integration (Loewald 1960). In Loewald’s view, this 
reflects a positive aspect of the “neutrality” of the analyst 
that includes 

the capacity for mature object-relations, as manifested 
in the parent by his or her ability to follow and, at the 
same time, be ahead of the child’s development....In 
analysis, a mature object relationship is maintained with 
a given patient if the analyst relates to the patient in tune 
with the shifting levels of development manifested by 
the patient at different times, but always from the view¬ 
point of potential growth, that is, from the viewpoint of 
the future. (Loewald 1960, p. 20) 

The middle phase of analysis is when there is a deep¬ 
ening of transference experiences and their resistances, as 
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well as some interpretive understanding of these experi¬ 
ences. In the course of concentrated work, there is an ex¬ 
panding sense of meaning. The analyst is available to the 
patient for a continuing experience in which there is an 
increasing respect for individuality, defensive struggling, 
and the quest for truth. Both participants engage in a con¬ 
trasting of “now” versus “then” experiences in the light of 
varying transference manifestations. Exploration is val¬ 
ued in the face of conflict. 

The sense of mutuality has now progressed within the 
patient-analyst relationship experience to the point that 
there is more of a sense of “we” that is affective as well as 
cognitive. Moments of intense feelings of togetherness 
and of shared meaning are extremely important for psy¬ 
choanalytic work. Such moments often precede and sur¬ 
round productive work within interpretive activity, and 
they contribute to the regulation of previously warded- 
off affects. It is also the case that such moments occur at 
different levels of organization (and co-organization). In 
addition to the analyst’s emotional availability providing 
a “background of safety” for overall analytic work (San¬ 
dler 1960), the analyst serves as a “beacon of orientation” 
(Mahler et. al. 1975), providing reassurance for new direc¬ 
tions and more specific work. More reflective exploration 
can go on in the midst of uncertainty and painful emo¬ 
tions. 

Moreover, from the vantage point of the basic moti¬ 
vational features of development reviewed earlier (see 
section “Early Development and Developmental Mo¬ 
tives” earlier in this chapter), something further can be 
suggested in this process. Normative, biologically pre¬ 
pared developmental processes may become actualized 
that are fostered by the interactive, emotional availability 
of the analyst. This may lead to a resurgence of activity 
and cognitive exploration in which affects are more regu¬ 
lated, and to reflections about self and others in which 
new possibilities for adaptation are envisioned, discussed, 
and tried. 

Tvo examples can illustrate the points about the ana¬ 
lyst’s availability and mutuality discussed above. The first 
example concerns a man in his 30s who had experienced a 
prolonged period of parental unavailability in early child¬ 
hood. During the analysis, he repeatedly found himself 
yearning for a responsive presence—at times with memo¬ 
ries of mother’s unavailability and at times with memories 
of father’s unavailability. After 3 years of analysis, he talked 
in one session about his experience during a recent vaca¬ 
tion. He had felt lonely and anguished and found himself 
having imaginary dialogues with the analyst, and these 
gave him comfort. Patient and analyst then began to re¬ 
flect on the progress that had occurred in the analysis; poi¬ 


gnantly, the word “we” was used by each to describe shared 
understandings of both struggles and gains. 

A second example is one that comes from the research 
study of a recorded analysis using the case of Mrs. C 
(Mayes and Spence 1994; Spence et al. 1994). This study 
illustrates a point made earlier that internalized relation¬ 
ship patterns are repeated in the context of the analytic 
relationship that develops over time. The researchers 
found that the analyst’s interventions were correlated 
with a pattern of pronoun usage occurring in the patient’s 
speech, a correlation that increased over the course of the 
analysis and was especially prominent in the final phases 
of treatment. From a detailed study of these patterns, the 
researchers concluded that the patterns indicated an in¬ 
creasing sensitivity of the analyst to a repeated special mode 
of interactive experience. They also speculated that this 
interactive experience may have reactivated a special form 
of developmental experience, one that was positive and 
shared, whose prototype was the contingent responsive¬ 
ness experienced in the mother-infant relationship. 

A sense of “we” that develops in analysis, in analogy 
to the early caregiving experience, organizes (by interpre¬ 
tation) what was previously less organized, as we dis¬ 
cussed in the previous section. And in this the analyst, as 
Loewald (1960) stated, “functions as a representative of a 
higher stage of organization and mediates this to the pa¬ 
tient” (p. 24). There is a gradient of knowledge and ex¬ 
pertise in the analytic relationship just as there is in early 
caregiving relationships. Thus, cycles of increased orga¬ 
nization and shared meaning occur with interpretive ac¬ 
tivity. But it should be emphasized that analytic work is 
not easy. Progress is not linear. Disorganization and reor¬ 
ganization are recurring processes within the analytic ex¬ 
perience. 

A few words about the termination process. In termi¬ 
nating, there is a necessary reworking not only of con¬ 
flicts about leaving but also of what has been experienced 
throughout treatment. The patient needs to put in place 
the shared meaning of what has occurred. Correspond¬ 
ingly, the analyst needs to acknowledge the validity of the 
patient’s increasing autonomy. We are reminded again of 
a basic feature of the development process: in early care¬ 
giving, secure attachment generates exploration (Bowlby 
1969); in like manner, the capacity for intimacy and the 
capacity for autonomy develop alongside each other— 
they do not compete. The patient mentioned in the exam¬ 
ple above began increasingly to talk about his increased 
energy and interests outside of analysis that included new 
satisfying experiences in family relationships and at his 
job. He had come a long way in his analytic work and in 
his life. He was ready to move on. 
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Moving Beyond 


The past is not forgotten. It was an early discovery of psy¬ 
choanalysis that the conflicted past is remembered not only 
consciously but also nonconsciously by way of patterns of 
behavior and symptoms. The developmental orientation 
emphasizes that “the use of the past” can occur as a prod¬ 
uct of analytic work. As one understands more about past 
conflicts and struggles, and as one gains empathy for one’s 
self in the past as contrasted with the present, one can 
appreciate the value of others and self in an ongoing rep¬ 
resentational world. One can then make a useful biogra¬ 
phy (as Erikson put it) and have useful ancestors instead 
of ghosts (as Fraiberg and colleagues put it). It is not 
enough, however, to reflect on and understand one’s con¬ 
flicted and painful past; nor is it enough to make a biog¬ 
raphy with a background of ancestors. New possibilities 
for living in the present must be envisioned and tried out. 

Perhaps in the early days of psychoanalysis, when be¬ 
havior was seen through a deterministic lens, the past was 
viewed more simply. Now we are in a different world, with 
science recognizing uncertainty and with influences on be¬ 
havior seen as probabilistic. The developmental sciences 
have shown us that genetic influences are strong, but such 
influences typically depend on environmental interactions 
across the course of development and operate according to 
what developmental biologists refer to as “probabilistic 
epigenesis” (Gottlieb 1992). Thus, seeking alternatives and 
new possibilities seems more important in today’s world. 

As I have reviewed, the developmental orientation adds 
a forward-looking perspective for understanding the psy¬ 
choanalytic treatment process. The psychoanalytic patient 
comes to treatment not only to regulate affect with more 
anticipatory signaling adaptive functions in the midst of 
conflict, and to be aware of new adaptive possibilities to 
old repetitive conflicts, but also to try out new alternative 
modes of being and interacting. In the later phases of an¬ 
alytic work, much of this trying out occurs within the 
newly experienced relationship with the analyst, and 
much of it, increasingly, also occurs in relationships out¬ 
side the analytic treatment situation. In other words, in the 
course of the analytic developmental experience, the pa¬ 
tient begins to put into action and practice the new possi¬ 
bilities that are realized and to find suitable replacements 
in life for old, repeated maladaptive patterns. 

As mentioned earlier, the developmental orientation 
makes use of knowledge gained from other disciplines in 
the developmental sciences. Developmental psychology 
has recently become aware that future-oriented mental sys¬ 
tems, such as anticipatory processes, expectations, and plans, 
although understudied, are essential for life and develop¬ 


ment; hence, they are now the subject of active investiga¬ 
tion (Haith et al. 1994). Similarly, the developmental ori¬ 
entation of psychoanalysis indicates that forward-looking 
processes are essential for successful treatment. Hence, 
one hopes they will be the subject of increasing attention. 
More than envisioning alternatives to old maladaptive pat¬ 
terns, however, analytic patients need to practice new pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Contributions from other disciplines are also instruc¬ 
tive and point to the importance of practicing. Both learn¬ 
ing theory (Wachtel 1977) and the newer discipline of con- 
nectionism (Huether et al. 1999) emphasize the finding 
that extinction is an active process involving the acquisition 
of new responses, skills, or connections; it is not a passive 
one of decay. Thus, old painful memories, difficulties, ex¬ 
pectations, and connections are not simply forgotten in 
successful clinical work; they are replaced. An implication 
for psychoanalysis is that new satisfying experiences need 
to be put into play in order to inhibit old maladaptive be¬ 
havior patterns. It is not enough to understand or make 
connections with reasons for symptoms or reasons for self- 
defeating behavioral patterns. The developmental orienta¬ 
tion indicates that new beginnings require not only cogni¬ 
tive explorations but also the practicing of new alternatives. 

Much of this line of thought is new territory for psy¬ 
choanalysis and will be seen as controversial and even un¬ 
settling by some who are less used to this approach. What 
the developmental orientation indicates is that psycho¬ 
analysis needs more useful theory and research related to 
practicing in the midst of new beginnings. It indicates that 
we need more knowledge about how to facilitate practicing 
experiences within analytic settings without being intru¬ 
sive or directive and as patients become more autono¬ 
mous and prepare to move beyond. Freud was concerned 
at the end of his life with issues of what could be accom¬ 
plished, using the phrase “analysis terminable and intermi¬ 
nable” (Freud 1937/1964). The developmental orientation 
rephrases issues for the ending of analysis as “development 
terminable and interminable.” 
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CHAPTER 



Psychoanalytic 
Developmental Theory 

PETER FONAGY, Ph.D., F.B.A. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS IS ALL ABOUT children When 
Freud conceived of his “neurotica,” he already had a model 
in mind fundamentally inspired by embryology. When 
the contemporary analyst addresses unreasonable rela¬ 
tional expectations and disturbing preconscious fantasies 
with her patient, the assumption that she is focusing on 
childlike modes of thought runs right through the inter¬ 
action. The key idea, unchanged since Freud’s day, is the 
notion that pathology is rooted in and in critical respects 
made up of recapitulated ontogeny. Disorders of the mind 
are best understood as maladaptive residues of childhood 
experience—developmental^ primitive modes of mental 
functioning. The developmental point of view is acknowl¬ 
edged by all genuinely psychoanalytic theories to some 
degree. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the developmental 
perspective for all these theories, the application of knowl¬ 
edge from child development to theorization is centrally 
flawed by at least two related difficulties. The first con¬ 
cerns unjustified confidence in tracing the psychopathol¬ 
ogy of particular forms to specific phases (an example is 
the link sometimes made between borderline personality 
disorder and the rapprochement subphase of separation 
and individuation). The second relates to the overempha¬ 
sis on early experience, which is frequently found to be at 
odds with developmental data. Westen (Westen et al. 1990a, 
1990b) is particularly clear in his evidence that patholog¬ 


ical processes of self representation and object relation¬ 
ships actually characterize developmental phases far later 
than those that have traditionally concerned psychoana¬ 
lytic theoreticians. The emphasis on deficits in preverbal 
periods is a particular problem for psychoanalytic theory 
because it places so many of the hypotheses beyond any 
realistic possibility of empirical testing. 

Recent longitudinal, epidemiological birth cohort 
studies (Flofstra et al. 2002; Kim-Cohen et al. 2003) have 
provided dramatic confirmation that psychoanalysts were 
on the right track when they emphasised the develop¬ 
mental perspective in their understanding of the clinical 
problems they faced with their adult patients. These studies 
show that in the vast majority of cases, adult psychopathol¬ 
ogy is antedated by diagnosable childhood disturbance. 
Across adult disorders, 75% of the affected individuals had 
a diagnosable childhood problem (Kim-Cohen et al. 2003). 
It is impossible to conceive of adult problems without 
considering the development of vulnerabilities, biological 
and psychosocial, that antedate the disturbance. In fact, 
there seems to be no realistic way of thinking of psycho¬ 
pathology other than developmental^ (Munir and Beard- 
slee 1999). However, this only makes the task of exam¬ 
ining the status of psychoanalytic theorizing from a 
developmental perspective all the more urgent. In this 
chapter, I explore the developmental aspects of the major 
theoretical traditions within psychoanalysis. 
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Overview of Psychoanalytic Theories 


Psychoanalytic theory is not a static body of knowledge; 
it is in a state of constant evolution. In the first half of 
the twentieth century, Sigmund Freud and his close fol¬ 
lowers worked to identify the roles of instinct in develop¬ 
ment and psychopathology (drive theory). Later, the focus 
evolved and shifted to the development and functions of 
the ego, more formally ego psychology, to a current in¬ 
terest in the early mother-infant dyad and its long-term 
effect on interpersonal relationships and their internal 
representation, embodied in object relations theories. 
Concurrently, a psychology of the self evolved as part of 
most psychoanalytic theories. With its integration into 
mainstream theories, there is a better conceptual basis for 
a comprehensive and phenomenological clinical theory. 
There has been a movement away from metapsycho- 
logical constructs couched in a natural science frame¬ 
work, to a clinical theory closer to personal experience— 
one whose core focus is the representational world and 
interpersonal relationships. Contemporary theories at¬ 
tempt to trace the sometimes highly elusive link between 
formative emotional relationships and the complex inter¬ 
actions they involve, and the formation of mental struc¬ 
tures. 

Two factors, both intrinsically tied to development, have 
made this theoretical move possible: observation-based 
psychoanalytic developmental theories (A. Freud 1965/ 
1974; Mahler et al. 1975; Spillius 1994) and the growth of 
object relations theory. The latter, when viewed within a 
developmental framework (see Pine 1985), explores the 
evolution of a differentiated, integrated representational 
world that emerges within the context of a mother-infant 
matrix, or what Winnicott (1960) termed “the holding 
environment.” At its broadest, object relations theory 
concerns the development of schemas from a diffuse set of 
sensorimotor experiences in the infant, into a differenti¬ 
ated, consistent, and relatively realistic representation of 
the self and object in interaction. This evolution is toward 
increasingly symbolic levels of representation, but with 
the general assumption that earlier levels of representa¬ 
tions of interactions are retained in the mind and con¬ 
tinue to exert powerful influences. 

Psychoanalytic models have evolved through diverse 
attempts to explain why and how individuals in psychoan¬ 
alytic treatment deviated from the normal path of devel¬ 
opment and came to experience major intrapsychic and 
interpersonal difficulties. Each model reviewed in this 
chapter focuses on particular developmental phases and 
outlines a model of normal personality development de¬ 
rived from the analyst’s clinical experience. 


Freud and the "Classical" 
Psychoanalytic Tradition 


Initially Freud saw pathology as the expression of devel¬ 
opmental trauma (Breuer and Freud 1893-1895/1955) 
and elaborated this concept into a maturation-driven devel¬ 
opmental model of psychological disturbance (Freud 1900/ 
1953). Freud’s (1905/1953) developmental principle was 
to try to explain all pathological behavior in terms of the 
failure of the child’s mental apparatus to deal adequately 
with the pressures inherent in a maturationally predeter¬ 
mined sequence of drive states. Freud was the first to give 
meaning to mental disorder by linking it to childhood ex¬ 
periences (Breuer and Freud 1893-1895/1955) and to the 
vicissitudes of the developmental process (Freud 1900/ 
1953). One of Freud’s greatest contributions was un¬ 
doubtedly the shift in his thinking toward recognition of 
infantile sexuality (Green 1985). Freud’s discoveries radi¬ 
cally altered our perception of the child from one of ide¬ 
alized innocence to that of a person (Freud 1933 [1932]/ 
1964) struggling to achieve control over his or her biolog¬ 
ical needs and to make them acceptable to society through 
the microcosm of the family (Freud 1930/1957). Freud’s 
second major shift in thinking once again gave a promi¬ 
nent place to the influence of the social environment in 
shaping development (Freud 1920/1955, 1923/1961, 
1926/1959). This revision recast the theory in more cogni¬ 
tive terms (Schafer 1983), restoring adaptation to the exter¬ 
nal world as an essential part of the psychoanalytic account. 

There are many limitations to Freud’s developmental 
model. It can be argued that the most important post- 
Freudian contributions have been in the domains that 
Freud neglected, in particular the cultural and social con¬ 
text of development; the significance of early childhood 
experiences; the significance of the real behavior of the 
real parents; the role of dependency, attachment, and 
safety in development alongside the role of instinctual 
drives; the synthesizing function of the self; and the im¬ 
portance of the nonconflictual aspects of development. 
However, the picture concerning empirical evidence for 
aspects of development within Freud’s model is not as 
bleak as many critics think (e.g., Crews 1996). For exam¬ 
ple, Westen (1998) demonstrated that there exists sub¬ 
stantial empirical support for Freud’s core construct: that 
human consciousness cannot account for its maladaptive 
actions. Work on procedural, or implicit, memory dem¬ 
onstrates that we act in certain ways because of experi¬ 
ence, despite our inability to recall those particular expe¬ 
riences (Schachter 1992; Squire and Kandel 1999). 
Importantly, the implicit memory systems develop before 
the explicit, declarative system, leaving open the possibil- 
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ity of influences of early experience without conscious 
knowledge of the nature of these experiences. Of course, 
neuroscience does not substantiate the full spectrum of 
Freud’s developmental claims. For example, infantile am¬ 
nesia, a key developmental concept in Freud’s formula¬ 
tion of the Oedipus complex, is more parsimoniously ex¬ 
plained by the delayed myelination of the hippocampus, 
which only becomes fully functional between the third 
and fourth years of life, than by Freud’s concept of primal 
repression. There is evidence that infantile amnesia exists 
in other mammals, including rats and monkeys (Rudy and 
Morledge 1994). 

The ego psychological approach represents an essential 
repositioning of psychoanalytic developmental ideas. Early 
ego psychologists balanced Freud’s developmental em¬ 
phasis on sexual and aggressive instincts by focusing on 
the evolution of the adaptive capacities (Flartmann 1939/ 
1958), which the child brings to bear on her struggle with 
her biological needs. Flartmann’s model (Flartmann et al. 
1949) attempted to take a wider view of the developmen¬ 
tal process, to link drives and ego functions, and show 
how very negative interpersonal experiences could jeop¬ 
ardize the evolution of the psychic structures essential to 
adaptation. Fie also showed that the reactivation of devel- 
opmentally earlier ego functions (ego regression) was the 
most important component of all psychopathology. Fixa¬ 
tion in development is as much, then, a property of the ego 
as it is of the id, and individual differences in cognitive 
function that pervade personality may be understood as 
the consequence of developmental arrests in specific phases 
of ego development (Arlow 1985; Brenner 1982). Flartmann 
(1955/1964, p. 221) was also among the first to indicate 
the complexity of the developmental process, stating that 
the reasons for the persistence of particular behavior are 
likely to differ from the reasons for its original appearance 
(“genetic fallacy”). Among the great contributions of ego 
psychologists are the identification of the ubiquity of in¬ 
trapsychic conflict throughout development (Brenner 
1982), and the recognition that genetic endowment, as 
well as interpersonal experiences, may be critical in deter¬ 
mining the child’s developmental path. The latter idea has 
echoes in the epidemiological concept of resilience (Futhar 
et al. 2000). 

Pushing the "Classical" 
Developmental Envelope 


A number of other “classical” psychoanalytic authors ad¬ 
vanced the developmental perspective. An influential ex¬ 
ponent of structural developmental theory, Erik Erikson 


(1950) was primarily concerned with the interaction of 
social norms and biological drives in generating self and 
identity. Fie was remarkable among psychoanalysts be¬ 
cause of his attention to cultural and family factors and 
because he conceived of development as covering the en¬ 
tire life cycle. Erikson (1959) extended Freud’s problem¬ 
atic erotogenic zone concept to a more subtle idea of “or¬ 
gan modes.” The concept of mode of functioning enabled 
Erikson to stay within the drive model but introduce a 
whole series of constructs including identity and basic 
trust. Westen (1998) considered investigations of Erik- 
sonian concepts of identity (Marcia 1994), intimacy (Orlof- 
sky 1993), and generativity (Bradley 1997) to have been 
some of the most methodologically sound studies inspired 
by psychoanalytic theories of development. Spitz (1959) 
proposed that major shifts in psychological organization, 
marked by the emergence of new behaviors and new 
forms of affective expression, occur when functions such 
as smiling are brought into new relation with one another 
and are linked into a coherent unit. The way in which these 
organizers of development herald dramatic changes in in¬ 
terpersonal interactions was elaborated in a highly influen¬ 
tial series of papers by Robert Em de( 1980a, 1980b, 1980c). 
Spitz (1945, 1965) was one of the first to ascribe primary 
importance to the mother-infant interaction as a force 
that could quicken the development of the child’s innate 
abilities, and to describe the self-regulatory processes, 
such as affect regulation, that could increase the child’s re¬ 
silience (Spitz 1957). 

Edith Jacobson (1964), one of the great innovators of 
North American psychoanalytic developmental theory, 
assumed that, because early drive states shifted continu¬ 
ously between the object and the self, a state of primitive 
fusion existed between self and object representations. 
Jacobson suggested that introjections and identificatory 
processes replaced the state of primitive fusion and that, 
through these, traits and actions of objects became inter¬ 
nalized parts of self images. Jacobson applied her develop¬ 
mental perspective to a wide variety of disorders, in par¬ 
ticular to depression, which she associated with the gap 
between self representation and ego ideal. 

Flans Foewald was probably the most influential re¬ 
formist of the North American psychoanalytic tradition. 
Foewald (1971 a/1980, 1973) proposed a developmental 
model that has at its center a motive force toward “inte¬ 
grative experience”; organizing activity defines the “basic 
way of functioning of the psyche.” Flis fundamental as¬ 
sumption was that all mental activity is relational (both in¬ 
teractional and intersubjective; see Foewald 1971a/1980, 
1971b/1980). Internalization (learning) is the basic psycho¬ 
logical process that propels development (Foewald 1973). As 
Friedman (1996) noted, Foewald saw structures as pro- 
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cesses. Loewald deemphasized metapsychology and pro¬ 
posed a subtle revision of the classical model to place inter¬ 
nalization, understanding, and interpretation at its center, in 
place of drives and defenses against them (Cooper 1988). 

Direct observers of children and psychoanalysts of chil¬ 
dren (e.g., Fraiberg 1969, 1980; A. Freud 1965/1974) have 
taught us that neither child nor adult symptomatology is 
fixed, but rather both constitute a dynamic state super¬ 
imposed on, and intertwined with, an underlying devel¬ 
opmental process. Anna Freud’s study of disturbed and 
healthy children under great social stress led her to for¬ 
mulate a relatively comprehensive developmental theory, 
in which the child’s emotional maturity could be mapped 
independently of diagnosable pathology. Particularly in 
her early work in the war nurseries (A. Freud 1973), she 
identified many of the characteristics that later research 
linked to “resilience” (Luthar et al. 2000). For example, 
her observations spoke eloquently of the social support 
that children could give one another in concentration 
camps, support that could ensure their physical and psy¬ 
chological survival. More recent research on youngsters 
experiencing severe trauma has confirmed her assump¬ 
tion of the protective power of sound social support (e.g., 
Laor et al. 1996). Anna Freud’s work stayed so close to the 
external reality of the child that it lent itself to a number 
of important applications (Goldstein et al. 1973, 1979). 

Anna Freud was also a pioneer in identifying the im¬ 
portance of an equilibrium between developmental pro¬ 
cesses (A. Freud 1965/1974). The first psychoanalyst to 
adopt a coherent developmental perspective on psycho¬ 
pathology (A. Freud 1965/1974), she provided a compre¬ 
hensive developmental theory, using the metaphor of de¬ 
velopmental lines to stress the continuity and cumulative 
character of child development (A. Freud 1962, 1963). 
For example, aspects of the child’s relationship to the 
mother could be described as a line that moved from de¬ 
pendency to emotional self-reliance to adult object rela¬ 
tionships. There are two major reasons to value the no¬ 
tion of developmental lines. First, the concept provides an 
evaluation of the stage of the child’s emotional maturation 
alongside psychiatric symptoms. Second, unevenness of 
development may be regarded as a risk factor for psychi¬ 
atric disturbance, and thus developmental lines have etio¬ 
logical significance. A child’s problem may be understood 
in terms of an arrest or regression along a particular line 
of development (A. Freud 1965/1974). 

Anna Freud should perhaps be described as a modern 
structural theorist. Fler model is fundamentally develop¬ 
mental. The individual is seen as capable of moving back 
along developmental lines if necessary to deal with some 
current, potentially overwhelming challenge, at which 
point they can move forward again. Flere there is no equa¬ 


tion of behavior and pathology; a given behavior may not 
be a true symptom, but rather a temporary “blip.” The no¬ 
tions of mobility of function and the meaning of behavior 
are key assumptions of broader developmental approaches 
to psychopathology (Cicchetti and Cohen 1995; Garmezy 
andMasten 1994). 

Anna Freud’s insistence on the literal use of her fa¬ 
ther’s structural model of drives limits the usefulness of 
her model. She regarded the balance between id, ego, and 
superego, drive fixation, and so forth as the most scientific 
aspects of her father’s contribution and was reluctant to 
abandon them. But her revision of the structural model is 
hidden behind her modesty about the significance of her 
innovations. Masten and Curtis (2000) have drawn atten¬ 
tion to two historically rich traditions of study: the devel¬ 
opment of competence and psychopathology, both of which 
are present in the history of psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
but are not commonly integrated. Development of com¬ 
petence has remained the domain of developmental psy¬ 
chology, while disturbance and dysfunction have been ex¬ 
plored in the realm of child and adult psychiatry. Perhaps 
Anna Freud’s corpus is a notable exception to this ten¬ 
dency to separate competence from pathology (Masten 
and Coatsworth 1995). 

Margaret Mahler, a pioneer of developmental obser¬ 
vation in the United States, drew attention to the paradox 
of self development: that a separate identity involves giv¬ 
ing up a highly gratifying closeness with the caregiver. 
Mahler’s model assumes that the child develops from “nor¬ 
mal autism” through a “symbiotic period” to the four sub¬ 
phases of the separation-individuation process (Mahler 
and Furer 1968). Each step is strongly influenced by the 
nature of the mother-infant interaction, in particular by 
such factors as early symbiotic gratification and the emo¬ 
tional availability of the mother. The separation-individ¬ 
uation process is thought to begin at 4-5 months, in the 
subphase of differentiation identified as hatching (differ¬ 
entiation of the body image) (Mahler et al. 1975), when 
the infant’s pleasure in sensory perception can begin if his 
or her symbiotic gratification has been satisfactory. In the 
“rapprochement” subphase, from 15-18 to 24 months, 
the infant begins to have greater awareness of separate¬ 
ness and experiences separation anxiety, and consequently 
has an increased need to be with the mother. Mahler’s ob¬ 
servations of this “ambitendency” of children in their sec¬ 
ond year of life threw light on chronic problems of con¬ 
solidating individuality. Mahler (1974) described her work 
as enabling clinicians treating adults to make more accu¬ 
rate reconstructions of the preverbal period, thereby 
making patients more accessible to analytic interventions. 
The pathogenic potential of withdrawal of the mother, 
when confronted with the child’s wish for separateness, 
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was further elaborated by Masterson (1972) and Rinsley 
(1977) and helps to account for the transgenerational as¬ 
pects of psychological disturbance. 

Evidence from infant research casts considerable doubt 
on Mahler’s formulations about early development, par¬ 
ticularly her notions of normal autism and selfobject merger 
(e.g., Gergely 2000). Mahler’s original contributions to 
the understanding of borderline personality disorder have 
been the most lasting. Her view of these patients as fixated 
in a rapprochement—wishing to cling but fearing the loss 
of their fragile sense of self, wishing to be separate but 
also fearing to move away from the parental figure—has 
been crucial to both clinical intervention and theoretical 
understanding. Mahler’s developmental framework, how¬ 
ever, may well be appropriate to the truly psychological 
world of the infant. Fonagy and colleagues (1993) argue 
that whereas the infant is well aware of himself and the 
object in the physical domain, the same cannot be said of 
the infant’s mental or psychological self, which represents 
mental states of belief and desire. Whereas the child may 
be fully aware of the cohesion and boundedness of the phys¬ 
ical mother, he might well assume that psychological 
states extend beyond the physical boundaries. 

In the United Kingdom, Joseph Sandler’s development 
of Anna Freud’s and Edith Jacobson’s work represents the 
best integration of the developmental perspective with 
psychoanalytic theory. His comprehensive psychoanalytic 
model has enabled developmental researchers (Emde 1983, 
1988a, 1988b; Stern 1985) to integrate their findings into 
a psychoanalytic formulation that which clinicians have 
been able to use. At the core of Sandler’s formulation lies 
the representational structure that contains both reality 
and distortion and is the driving force of psychic life. San¬ 
dler differentiated the deeply unconscious hypothetical 
structures assumed by classical psychoanalysis to develop 
early in life and that have no chance of directly emerging 
into consciousness (the past unconscious) from the pres¬ 
ent unconscious, which also worked as Freud described 
(irrational, only partly observing the reality principle, but 
principally concerned with current rather than past expe¬ 
rience) (Sandler and Sandler 1984). Sandler (1976) de¬ 
scribed how patients tend to create relationships to actu¬ 
alize unconscious fantasies by casting themselves and 
their therapists in specific relationship patterns; by exten¬ 
sion, he offered an entirely new theory of internal object 
representations (Sandler and Sandler 1978). Sandler was 
one of the most creative figures in enabling psychoanalysis 
to be a psychology of feelings, internal representations, and 
adaptations closely tied to the clinical origins of psycho¬ 
analysis. Although his theories are still extensively used, 
those who use his ideas often are unaware of doing so. He 
advanced thinking by clarifying a range of psychoanalytic 


concepts but was unable to excite his colleagues with the 
novelty of his contributions. 

Object Relations the British Way 


The focus of object relations theories on early development 
and infantile fantasy represented a shift in worldview for 
psychoanalysis from one that was tragic to a somewhat 
more romantic one (see, e.g., Akhtar 1992). The classical 
view, rooted in a Kantian philosophical tradition, holds 
that striving toward autonomy and the reign of reason is 
the essence of being human. By contrast, the romantic 
view, to be found in Rousseau and Goethe, values authen¬ 
ticity and spontaneity above reason and logic. In the clas¬ 
sical view, man is seen as inherently limited but able to, in 
part, overcome his tragic flaws, to become “fairly decent” 
(Akhtar 1992, p. 320). The romantic approach perhaps 
originates with the work of Ferenczi and is well repre¬ 
sented in the work of Balint, Winnicott, and Guntrip in 
the United Kingdom and Modell and Adler in the United 
States. The romantic psychoanalytic view is undoubtedly 
more optimistic, seeing man as full of potential and the 
infant as ready to actualize his destiny (Akhtar 1989). In 
the classic psychoanalytic view, conflict is embedded in 
normal development. There is no escape from human 
weakness, aggression, and destructiveness, and life is a 
constant struggle against the reactivation of infantile con¬ 
flicts. 

Melanie Klein’s (1935/1975, 1930, 1959/1975) work 
combines the structural model with an interpersonal, ob¬ 
ject relations model of development. Her papers on the 
depressive position (Klein 1935/1975, Klein 1940/1984), 
her paper on the paranoid-schizoid position (Klein 1946), 
and her book “Envy and Gratitude” (Klein 1957/1975) 
established her as the leader of an original psychoanalytic 
tradition. In the Kleinian model the human psyche has 
two basic positions: the paranoid-schizoid and the depres¬ 
sive (Klein 1935/1975,1946,1952/1975; Klein etal. 1946). 
In the paranoid-schizoid position, the psyche relates to part 
rather than whole objects. Relationships with important 
objects such as the caregiver are split into relations to a 
persecutory and to an idealized object; the ego (the sell) is 
similarly split. In the depressive position, the relationship is 
with integrated parents, both loved and hated, and the 
ego is more integrated. The discovery of this ambiva¬ 
lence, and of the absence and potential loss of the attacked 
object, opens the child to the experience of guilt about his 
or her hostility to a loved object. Bion (1957) was the first 
to point out that the depressive position is never perma¬ 
nently achieved. In fact, the very term “position” suggests 
a permanence that this state of mind rarely has. It is now 
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accepted that the mind cycles between the two positions, 
as the achievement of the depressive position creates anx¬ 
iety that can only be handled in the paranoid-schizoid 
state (by more primitive defenses such as splitting). 

Spillius (1993) suggested that the depressive position 
might be initiated by the child’s perception of the parent 
as thinking and feeling (having a “theory of their mind” or 
“mentalizing”; see Fonagy et al. 1991; Morton and Frith 
1995). Mentalizing is closely related to Bion’s (1962a, 
1962b) notion of “K,” as getting to know oneself or the 
other person, and the evasion of the process, which he 
calls “minus K.” Bion (1959) pointed to the need for pro¬ 
jective identification in infancy, a time when the baby is 
unable to absorb all his or her intense experiences. By 
projecting the unprocessed elements into another human 
mind (a container) that can accept and transform them 
into meanings, the baby’s mind can cope. Capable moth¬ 
ers experience and transform these feelings (Bion’s “beta 
elements”) into a tolerable form, combining mirroring of 
intolerable affect with emotional signals, indicating that 
the affect is under control (Bion’s “alpha function”). 

Kleinian developmental concepts have become popu¬ 
lar because they provide powerful descriptions of the clin¬ 
ical interaction between both child and adult patient and 
analyst. For example, projective identification depicts the 
close control that primitive mental function can exert 
over the analyst’s mind. Post-Kleinian psychoanalysts 
(Bion 1962a; Rosenfeld 1971) were particularly helpful in 
underscoring the impact of emotional conflict on the de¬ 
velopment of cognitive capacities. But there is no evi¬ 
dence to support Klein’s implicit claim that the infant re¬ 
lates to the object as a psychological entity. Melanie Klein 
constantly attributed awareness of minds to the baby, which 
we now know the child is most unlikely to have until at 
least the second year (Baron-Cohen et al. 2000). The ques¬ 
tion arises as to why Klein dates pathology to such early 
stages (Bibring 1947). The answer might be that the men¬ 
tal states of infancy are extremely hard to observe: the 
postulation of crucial pathogenic processes in infancy is 
extremely unlikely to be disproven. Psychoanalytic infant 
observation (Bick 1964) also permits widely differing in¬ 
terpretations. However, evidence is accumulating that 
most of the important mental disorders of adulthood are 
indeed foreshadowed in infancy (e.g., Marenco and Wein¬ 
berger 2000). Furthermore, early brain development is in¬ 
creasingly seen as pivotal in the evolution of psychologi¬ 
cal disturbance (Schore 2003). 

The early relationship with the caregiver emerged as 
a critical aspect of personality development from studies 
of severe character disorders by the object-relations school 
of psychoanalysts in Britain. Fairbairn’s focus on the indi¬ 
vidual’s need for the other (Fairbairn 1952) helped shift 


psychoanalytic attention from structure to content and 
profoundly influenced both British and North American 
psychoanalytic thinking. As a result, the self as a central 
part of the psychoanalytic model emerged in the work of 
Balint (1937/1965, 1968) and Winnicott (1971). Winni- 
cott (1962, 1965a) saw the child as evolving from a unity 
of infant and mother, which has three functions that facil¬ 
itate healthy development: “holding,” facilitating integra¬ 
tion; “handling,” leading to “personalization” or individ¬ 
uation; and object-relating. The concept of the caretaker 
or false self, a defensive structure created to master trauma 
in a context of total dependency, has become an essential 
developmental construct. Winnicott’s (1965b) notions of 
primary maternal preoccupation, transitional phenom¬ 
ena, the holding environment, and the mirroring function 
of the caregiver provided a clear research focus for devel- 
opmentalists interested in individual differences in the 
development of self structure. Winnicott (1965c, 1965d), 
in distinguishing between deprivation and privation, 
added to our understanding of environmental influence. 
Privation can only be experienced while the infant does 
not have an awareness of maternal care, in the phase of 
absolute dependence. Deprivation is experienced when 
the baby is in a state of relative independence, once he or 
she is sufficiently aware of both his or her own needs and 
the object that he or she can perceive a need as unmet or 
the other’s care being lost (Winnicott 1952/1975). 

In line with Winnicott’s assumptions about develop¬ 
ment is a large body of evidence that infants from the ear¬ 
liest orient actively toward people in general and toward fa¬ 
cial displays capable of mirroring their internal states in 
particular. Thus, they show neonatal imitation of facial 
gestures (Meltzoff and Moore 1997). A great deal in this 
literature is consistent with Winnicott’s claim that “there 
is no such thing as a baby,” only a dual unit of infant and 
mother in which, for example, the mother and the infant 
mutually create the infant’s moods (Tronick 2001). The 
infant is thought to monitor and process the mother’s af¬ 
fect to generate his or her own affective state, which in 
turn, through a more complex representational structure, 
triggers mood states in the mother. Research does not, 
however, support Winnicott’s exclusive concern with the 
infant-mother relationship and the privileging of the 
mother-child relationship in etiological models (see, e.g., 
McCauley et al. 2000 for a discussion of research on 
childhood depression). Winnicott’s assumption that the 
relationship between infant and mother provided the basis 
for all serious mental disorder runs counter to accumulat¬ 
ing evidence for the importance of genetic factors (Rutter 
et al. 1999a, 1999b). Evidence suggests that Winnicott 
overstated the case for environmental influences on nor¬ 
mal and pathological development. While psychoanalysts 
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prior to Winnicott and the British Independents had been 
inclined to environmentalism and preferred nurture to 
nature explanations of pathology, the Freudian heritage 
was one of great respect for constitutional factors and the 
role of genetics, for example, in symptom choice and vul¬ 
nerability to environmental stress. While never totally 
rejecting the role of constitutional factors, in psychosis 
for example, Winnicott’s theory emphasized the exclusive 
role of the early environment to a degree that has turned 
out to be clearly incompatible with the behaviorial genet¬ 
ics data. 

Object Relations in North America 


There have been many attempts by North American theo¬ 
rists to incorporate object relations ideas into models that 
retain facets of structural theories. Two attempts stand out 
as having had lasting impact on developmental approaches. 
Self psychology, the work of Kohut (1971, 1977, 1984, 
Kohut and Wolf 1978), was based primarily on his expe¬ 
rience of treating narcissistic individuals. His central devel¬ 
opmental idea was the need for an understanding care¬ 
giver to counteract the infant’s sense of helplessness in the 
face of the infant’s biological striving for mastery. The 
mother who treats the child as though the child has a self 
initiates the process of self formation. The function of the 
selfobject is to integrate the child’s affects through helping 
the child differentiate, tolerate, and think about affects 
(Stolorow 1997; Stolorow and Atwood 1991). To begin 
with, empathic responses from the mirroring selfobject 
(assumed to be the mother) allow the unfolding of exhibi¬ 
tionism and grandiosity. 

Kohut emphasized the need for such understanding 
objects throughout life, and these notions are consistent 
with accumulating evidence for the powerful protective 
influence of social support across a wide range of epide¬ 
miological studies (Brown and Harris 1978; Brown et al. 
1986). Frustration by caregivers, when phase-appropriate 
and not too intense, permits a gradual modulation of in¬ 
fantile omnipotence through “a transmuting internaliza¬ 
tion” of this mirroring function. Transmuting internaliza¬ 
tion of the selfobject leads gradually to consolidation of 
the nuclear self (Kohut and Wolf 1978, pp. 83 and 416). 
Drive theory becomes secondary to self theory, in that the 
failure to attain an integrated self structure both leaves 
room for, and in itself generates, aggression and isolated 
sexual fixation. However, the self remains problematic as 
a construct; in Kohut’s model, it is both the person (the 
patient) and the agent that are assumed to control the per¬ 
son (Stolorow et al. 1987). 


There is evidence that mothers speaking to their infants 
as if the baby had a self enhances the likelihood of secure 
attachment (Oppenheim and Koren-Karie 2002), even 
when mother-infant interaction is observed at 6 months 
and attachment at 12 months (Meins et al. 2001). A large 
body of evidence also supports the central role of self¬ 
esteem in the generation of psychological disturbance. 
For example, it is clear that life events that trigger feelings 
of humiliation and entrapment are particularly powerful 
in triggering episodes of depression (Brown et al. 1995). 
Tyson and Tyson (1990) take issue with Kohut’s emphasis 
on pathogenic parents, neglecting the infant’s constitu¬ 
tion and capacity to modify his or her own environment. 
Kohut also leans heavily on Winnicott and British object 
relations theorists, although his indebtedness is rarefy 
acknowledged. In an apparently helpful clarification, Wolf 
(1988) pointed out that selfobject needs are concrete only 
in infancy. In later development they can be increasingly 
abstract, with symbols or ideas serving selfobject func¬ 
tions. Anything that makes a person feel good may be con¬ 
sidered to have a selfobject function, and the only way we 
know if an activity or person has a selfobject function is 
through observing its effects on well-being. Used this 
broadly, the concept has no explanatory power. Neverthe¬ 
less, Kohut’s descriptions of the narcissistic personality 
have been powerful and influential examples of the use of 
developmental theory in psychoanalytic understanding. 

Otto Kernberg, who trained as a Kleinian analyst, has 
mainly worked in the environment of ego psychology and 
yet has achieved a remarkable level of integration between 
these two, quite possibly epistemologically inconsistent 
(Greenberg and Mitchell 1983), developmental frameworks 
(see Kernberg 1975, 1980a, 1980b, 1984, 1992). Kern¬ 
berg does not fully adopt the Kleinian model of develop¬ 
ment, although he makes good use of Kleinian concepts 
(such as the model of early object relations and superego 
formation, aggression, envy, splitting, and projective 
identification) in understanding severe psychopathology. 
Ultimately, his model is a creative combination of the ideas 
of the modernizers of structural theory (Jacobson, San¬ 
dler, Loewald, Mahler) and the Klein-Bion model. This 
may account for Kernberg’s being the most cited psycho¬ 
analyst alive and one of the most influential in the history 
of the field. The major psychic structures (id, ego, and su¬ 
perego) are integrations of internalizations (principally 
introjections) of object representations in self-object rela¬ 
tionships under various emotional states. Thus, a super¬ 
ego may be harsh because of a prevailing affect of anger 
and criticism. Kernberg outlines a developmental sequence 
borrowed from Jacobson and Mahler but with a far less 
specific timetable. In essence, in early stages good and bad 
object images are split by the ego to protect images from 
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the destructive power of bad ones. In the third year of life, 
the polarized good and bad representations are thought 
to become gradually more integrated so that total self and 
object representations are formed. 

The elegance of Kernberg’s theory lies in bringing 
together the metapsychological or structural (experience- 
distant) and phenomenological (what Kernberg called 
experience-near) levels of description. Kernberg goes be¬ 
yond traditional ego psychology in that the explanation 
in terms of “ego weakness” is no longer circular. Ego weak¬ 
ness is coterminous with an active defensive process that 
leads to the split-ego organizations that cannot withstand 
close contact with bad object representations. In line with 
Kernberg’s speculations, affect theorists suggest that a 
constitutional affect bias normally becomes consolidated 
through repetitions of discrete emotions and comes to be 
organized into rigid patterns. Psychopathology such as 
depression arises in association with a sadness bias that 
may arise as a consequence of constitutional characteris¬ 
tics (e.g., stress reactivity and hypothalamic-pituitary- 
adrenal axis arousal) and socialization experience (Zahn- 
Waxler et al. 2000). 

Beyond Object Relations 


In the 1980s and perhaps the early 1990s, there was once 
again theoretical hegemony in psychoanalysis. Most psy¬ 
choanalysts felt comfortable with a broad object relations 
model of development more or less influenced by struc¬ 
tural, Kleinian, or self psychology ideas. Consensus of this 
kind had probably not occurred since Freud’s death. Alas, 
such agreement could not last, and the hegemony of 
object relations has begun to give way to new approaches. 
This shift is probably less due to any specific new problems 
uncovered in relation to the object relations approach and 
more due to what seems to be a reaction against “old” 
ideas driven by disappointment with the psychoanalytic 
approach in general in the United States and also in West¬ 
ern Europe. 

With the gradual demise of ego psychology in the 
United States and the opening of psychoanalysis to psy¬ 
chologists and other nonmedically qualified profession¬ 
als, a fresh intellectual approach to theory and technique 
gained ground in theoretical and technical discussions, 
rooted in the work of Harry Stack Sullivan (1953) and Clara 
Thompson (1964). The interpersonalist approach, represented 
by prolific contemporary writers such as Ogden (1994), 
McLaughlin (1991), Hoffman (1994), Renik (1993), Ben¬ 
jamin (1998), and Bromberg (1998), has revolutionized the 
role of the analyst in the therapeutic situation. Like all new 


psychoanalytic approaches, this one too has powerful his¬ 
torical roots. It is a direct descendent of Harry Stack Sulli¬ 
van’s interpersonal psychiatry school (Sullivan 1953), linked 
with British object relations approaches by an influential 
volume coauthored by the most powerful advocate of this 
new approach (Greenberg and Mitchell 1983). The rela¬ 
tional model has the interpersonal model, particularly the 
assumption of the interpersonal nature of subjectivity, as 
its starting point (Mitchell 1988). An individual human 
mind is a contradiction in terms, as subjectivity is invari¬ 
ably rooted in intersubjectivity (Mitchell 2000). 

Whereas classical analytic theory stands or falls on its 
biological foundations (Sulloway 1979), the heritage of 
interpersonal relational theories is qualitatively different, 
more at home with postmodern deconstructive ideas than 
with brain-behavior integration. For example, the power 
of sexuality is derived not from organ pleasure but from 
its meaning in a relational matrix (Mitchell 1988). A sim¬ 
ilar relational argument was advanced by Mitchell for ag¬ 
gression (Mitchell 1993). The etiological emphasis is on 
the reality of early childhood experience that teaches the 
child about “the specific ways in which each of his object 
relationships will inevitably become painful, disappoint¬ 
ing, suffocating, over-sexualised and so on” (Ogden 1989, 
pp. 181-182). Here and elsewhere, the emphasis is on ob¬ 
servable behavior and a reluctance to privilege fantasy 
over actuality. Reality is not behind the appearance; it is in 
the appearance (Levenson 1981). Distortions are pro¬ 
duced by interpersonal anxiety in the real world. Fantasy 
is accepted as formative in the sense that it makes reality 
relevant (Mitchell 2000). 

Lewis (1998) reviewed empirical research in three ar¬ 
eas relevant to this approach: studies of families and mar¬ 
riages, the role of adult relationships in undoing the adult 
consequences of destructive childhood experiences, and 
the relationship of marital variables and the onset and 
course of depressive disorder. Research results in all these 
areas are consistent with the relational assumption that 
current interpersonal relationships can determine the 
emergence and course of psychological disturbance. Even 
more impressive are outcome studies of brief psychother¬ 
apy, in which only trials with interpersonal psychotherapy 
are found to be consistently effective across a range of dis¬ 
orders (Roth and Fonagy 2004). 

A second popular developmental model to emerge into 
the vacuum left by a more or less widespread disappoint¬ 
ment with classical approaches has been attachment theory. 
Bowlby’s (1969, 1973, 1980) work on separation and loss 
also focused psychoanalytic developmentalists’ attention 
on the importance of the reality of security (safety, sensi¬ 
tivity, and predictability) of the earliest relationships. At¬ 
tachment theory is almost unique among psychoanalytic 
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theories in bridging the gap between general psychology 
and clinical psychodynamic theory. Attachment is a be¬ 
havioral system that organizes behaviors that normally 
ensure a caregiving response from the adult. This is key 
to understanding the heated nature of the controversy be¬ 
tween theorists of psychoanalysis and attachment theo¬ 
rists. A behavioral system involves inherent motivation; it 
is not reducible to another drive. While Bowlby takes 
forward three of the five metapsychological viewpoints 
(Rapaport and Gill 1959)—the genetic or developmental; 
the structural, elaborated substantially in the context of 
modern cognitive psychology; and the adaptive points of 
view—two aspects, economic and dynamic considerations, 
were explicitly discarded. To most psychoanalysts these lat¬ 
ter features of psychoanalytic models were far more criti¬ 
cal to the definition of the discipline than the first three. 
Bowlby’s contribution was “denounced” as nonanalytic by 
the most influential psychoanalysts of the period (A. Freud 
1960/1969; Hanley 1978). Yet his cognitive systems model 
of the internalization of interpersonal relationships (inter¬ 
nal working models) is consistent with object relations the¬ 
ory (Fairbairn 1954; Kernberg 1975), and these psychody¬ 
namic ideas have been introduced beyond psychoanalysis. 
According to Bowlby, the child develops expectations re¬ 
garding a caregiver’s behavior and his or her own behav¬ 
ior. Bowlby’s developmental model highlights the trans- 
generational nature of internal working models: our view 
of ourselves depends on the working model of relation¬ 
ships that characterized our caregivers. Empirical research 
on this intergenerational model is encouraging: an accu¬ 
mulating body of data confirms that there is intergenera¬ 
tional transmission of attachment security and insecurity 
(Main et al. 1985; see review by van IJzendoorn 1995) and 
that parental mental representations shaping this process 
may be assessed before the birth of the first child (Fonagy 
et al. 1991; Steele et al. 1996). A rapprochement between 
attachment theory and psychoanalysis has become possi¬ 
ble because of the widening of the empirical base of at¬ 
tachment research to include key clinical problems that 
necessitated a more dynamic approach and because of dis¬ 
satisfaction within psychoanalysis with the economic point 
of view (Fonagy 2001). 

A number of theories have drawn deeply from the de¬ 
velopmental research tradition, combining attachment 
theory ideas with psychoanalytic conceptions within gen¬ 
eral systems theory frames of reference (see, e.g., Tyson 
and Tyson 1990). For example, Daniel Stern’s (1985) book 
The Interpersonal World of the Infant represented a mile¬ 
stone in psychoanalytic theorization concerning develop¬ 
ment. His work is distinguished by being normative 
rather than pathomorphic, and prospective rather than 
retrospective. His focus is the reorganization of subjective 


perspectives on self and other as this occurs with the emer¬ 
gence of new maturational capacities. Stem’s four phases of 
the development of the sense of self (the emerging self, 
core self, subjective self, and narrative self) map neatly onto 
Damasio’s (1999) neuropsychological descriptions: the 
“proto-self” (first-order neural maps), core consciousness 
(second-order neural maps), and extended consciousness 
(involving third-order neural maps), which links to Stern’s 
subjective self. Stern (1993) describes the subjective in¬ 
tegration of all aspects of lived experience as “emergent 
moments” that derive from a range of schematic represen¬ 
tations (event representations, semantic representations, 
perceptual schemas, sensorimotor representations) in 
conjunction with a representation of “feeling shapes” (pat¬ 
terns of arousal across time) and “proto-narrative enve¬ 
lopes” that give a proto-plot to an event with an agent, an 
action, instrumentality, and context (see Bruner 1990). 
These schematic representations are conceptualized in 
combination as the “schema-of-a-way-of-being-with.” It is 
distortions in this basic schema that lead to vulnerabilities to 
psychopathology. Stern (1993) offers a compelling example 
of a way-of-being-with a depressed mother and describes 
the baby trying repeatedly to recapture and reanimate her. 
He describes how depressed mothers, monitoring their 
own failure to stimulate, may make huge efforts to enliven 
their infant in an unspontaneous way, to which infants re¬ 
spond with what is probably an equally false response of 
enlivened interaction. He is perhaps closest to Sandler in 
his psychoanalytic model of the mind, but his formulation 
of object relations also has much in common with those 
of Bowlby, Kohut, and Kernberg. Stern’s development of 
the “way-of-being-with” notion takes us closer to provid¬ 
ing a neuropsychologically valid way of depicting a psy¬ 
choanalytic model of the development of interpersonal 
experience (Read et al. 1997). Many of Stern’s suggestions 
have proved to be highly applicable clinically in explan¬ 
ations of therapeutic change (Stern 1998; Stern et al. 
1998). 

A further psychodynamic model, closely linked to at¬ 
tachment theory, focuses on the developmental emer¬ 
gence of the agentive self, particularly as revealed by the 
vicissitudes of the unfolding of the capacity to mentalize 
(i.e., to conceive of mental states as explanations of behavior 
in oneself and in others) (Fonagy and Target 1997; Fonagy 
et al. 2002). This approach is rooted in attachment theory 
but claims a further evolutionary rationale for the human 
attachment system that goes beyond Bowlby’s phyloge¬ 
netic and ontogenetic claims for proximity to the protec¬ 
tive caregiver (Bowlby 1969), in that it considers the ma¬ 
jor selective advantage conferred by attachment to humans 
to be the opportunity thereby afforded to develop social 
intelligence and a capacity for meaning-making (Fonagy 
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2003). The secure base provides experiences of being mir¬ 
rored that promote the understanding of emotions, the 
singular organization of the self structure and effective at- 
tentional control systems, and facilitates the development 
of mentalization (see also Carpendale and Lewis, in press). 
Trauma (particularly attachment trauma), when combined 
with the sequelae of a deeply insecure early environment 
with enfeebled affect representation and poor affect con¬ 
trol systems as well as a disorganized self structure, inhib¬ 
its playfulness and interferes directly with affect regula¬ 
tion and attentional control systems. It also can bring 
about a total failure of mentalization as a defensive adap¬ 
tive maneuver on the part of the child, who protects him¬ 
self or herself from frankly malevolent and dangerous 
states of mind of the abuser by affectively decoupling this 
capacity to conceive of mental states, at least in attach¬ 
ment contexts (Fonagy 1991). The most serious impact of 
trauma occurs with the defensive identification of the vic¬ 
tim with the abuser. The victim offers the dissociated, 
alien part of himself or herself as a space to be colonized 
by the traumatic experience. Externalization of this inev¬ 
itably persecutory part of the self becomes an imperative 
of psychological survival and explains many of the puz¬ 
zling behaviors of borderline personality organisation, in¬ 
cluding persistent projective identification and self-harm 
and persistent suicide attempts. 

Conclusion 


Early psychoanalytic theories have not been supplanted 
by later formulations, and most psychoanalytic writers as¬ 
sume that a number of explanatory frameworks are neces¬ 
sary to give a comprehensive account of the relationship 
of development and psychopathology (see Sandler 1983). 
So-called neurotic psychopathology is presumed to orig¬ 
inate in later childhood at a time when there is self-other 
differentiation and when the various agencies of the mind 
(id, ego, superego) have been firmly established. The struc¬ 
tural frame of reference (Arlow and Brenner 1964; San¬ 
dler et al. 1982) is most commonly used in developmental 
accounts of these disorders. Personality or character disor¬ 
ders (e.g., borderline personality disorder, narcissistic per¬ 
sonality disorder, schizoid personality disorder), as well as 
most nonneurotic psychiatric disorders, are most com¬ 
monly looked at in frameworks developed subsequent to 
structural theory. Here, a variety of theoretical frameworks 
are available, including the structural; most of these point 
to developmental pathology arising at a point in time when 
psychic structures are still in formation (see, e.g., Kohut 
1971; Modell 1985). 


But do theories matter at all? Do they really influence 
clinical work with patients? This is a difficult question to 
answer. Evidently, analysts from very different persuasions, 
with very different views of pathogenesis, are convinced of 
the correctness of their formulations and are guided in their 
treatments by convictions. Since we do not yet know what 
is truly mutative about psychotherapy, it might well be 
that for many patients the analyst’s theory of their etiol¬ 
ogy is not so crucial. The complex relationship between 
clinical work and theoretical development, alongside a brief 
review of the evidence concerning the outcome of psy¬ 
choanalysis, will be considered in Chapter 14 (“Theories of 
Therapeutic Action and Their Technical Consequences”). 
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